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PREFAOE 


TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


" MISS BURNEY," says Lord Macaulay, " did for the Englisb 
novel what Jeremy Collier did for the English dralna, and 
she did it ill a better way. She first showed that a tale 
might be written, in which both the fashionable and the 
vulgar side of London might be exhibited with great force, 
and with broad comic humor, and yet \vhich should not 
contain a single line inconsistent with rigid lTIorality, or 
even with virgin delicacy. Most of the popular novels 
'which preceded' Evelina' were such as no lady could have 
written; and many of them were such as no lady could 
without confusion own that she had read. The very nalne 
of novel was held in horror among religious people. Miss 
Burney took away the reproach which lay on a Inost 
useful and delightful species of composition. Her ap- 
pearance is an important epoch in our literary history. 
, Evelina' was the first tale written by a woman, that 
lived or deserved to live." 
To have earned and merited praise like this is note- 
worthy achievement for any woman; but, with all respect 
for 11:adalne d'Arblay's powers as a novelist, the fact re- 
mains that her hold on the regard of modern readers is 
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due less to the fictions by,vhich her celebrity was won, 
than to a work which only saw the light after her death,- 
namely, the cc Diary and Letters," now presented to the 
public for the first time in an American edition. cc Eve- 
lina" and" Cecilia" - whose wit and pathos dissolved half 
England in tears, fluttered the fair circle of the Bas Bleu, 
unloosed Doctor Johnson's ponderous commendations, and 
kept Edmund Burke up till near morning finishing the 
volume-now smack of the stale and the old-fashioned, 
and, except for curiosity's sake, are left on the shelf, 
crowded out by the great army of modern novels to which 
they served as pioneers and examples. To be superseded 
and crushed by the very weight and magnitude of their 
own following is no uncommon fate with books which 
have led the way to a new literary departure, and neither 
author nor reader can justly be held to blame. But so 
long as human nature continues its past and present prac- 
tice of exhibiting from age to age the same deviating 
but always recurring types, - for ever interrupted and 
for ever renewed, - so long \vill sketches of real life 
and real character preserve their charm, and those of 
}'ladame d'Arblay retain a permanent hold on popular 
I i king. 
The Diary opens with the publication of "Evelina," in 
the author's twenty-sixth year. Recording as it does a 
literary success at once unexpected and unprecedented, 
and recording it with the fullest detail, it is not surpris- 
ing that a natural exultation should here and there sho\v 
itself, upon which the charge of egotism and vanity n1Îgbt 
he based. But it must be recollected that, in chronicling 
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her successes, and the compliments, large and small, se.. 
rious and eomic, which are paid her, Miss Burney is cater- 
ing for the entertainment and gratification of the little 
intimate circle that loved her best, and to which all that 
concerned her was a matter of affectionate importance. 
Prominent in this circle stood her" Daddy Crisp," a man 
of clever parts and wide accomplishlnents, who, conceiving 
hirnself wronged by society in the cold reception accorded 
to " Virginia, a Tragedy," - which darling of his imagina- 
tion, produced at Covent Garden Theatre in 1754, was 
suffered to die a natural death after ten nights of stren- 
uously prolonged existence, - invented the ingenious re- 
venge of retiring utterly from the ,vorld, and leading the 
life of an embittered hennit in the loneliest of country 
places. Not even a "Theel-track led to the door behind 
which Mr. Crisp sat, nursing his injuries, and criticising 
men and things with a caustic and acute intelligence. 
His old friends, the Burneys, alone were in the secret 
of his residence; and Frances Burney, ,vhorIl he regarded 
as a daughter, was his frequent visitor and cOITespondent. 
An able critic of all work save his own, he seems to have 
played a chief part in the formation of her mind; and, 
though not in her confidence with regard to " Evelina," he 
was so ,yen acquainted with her humorous and descrip- 
tive powers, as shown by her letters, as to have expe- 
rienced little surprise when at last her authorship was 
revealed to him. 
The life of Madame d' Arblay divides itself naturally 
into four eras. The first - of which ,ve have little record 
-comprises the twenty-six years of unnoted growth which 
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preceded (( Evelina." The second covers those brilliant 
years during ,vhich (( Cecilia" appeared and 1\Iiss Burney 
drank the full cup of literary success, - courted, fêted, 
and sUITounded by those close and dear friendships which 
make the charm of existence. Five years of court sla- 
very follo,v; and then the long half-century, which in- 
cludes her marriage and motherhood, her residence in 
France, the loss of her husband, and her death at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight. cc She lived to be a classic," 
says Lord 
Iacaulay; (( Time set on her fame, before she 
,vent hence, that seal which is seldom set except on the 
fame of the departed." Tilne set on her as well another 
and more honorable seal, - that accorded to a soul which 
preserves to the final limits of old age the qualities which 
made the excellence of its youth: the tenderness, the 
moderation, the loyal adherence to duty, the modest piety, 
the power of devotion to others. "She is true as gold," 
declared Queen Charlotte, - a testinlony the more valua- 
ble that her austere Majesty would seem to have been 
little addicted to superfluous commendations or enthu- 
sIasms. No biographer, except perhaps Samuell>epys, has 
given so faithful, finished, and detailed a picture of the 
life of a court as Madame d'Arblay; and in revising the 
prespnt edition of her cc Diary and Letters," its editor has J 
so far as was possible, taken pains to leave intaet this 
most unique and curious part of the narrative. 
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CHAPTER I. 
1778. 


THIS year was ushered in by a grand and most important 
event! At the latter end of January, the literary world 
was favored with the first publication of the ingenious, 
learned, and most profound Fanny Burney! I doubt not 
but this memorable affair will, in future times, mark the 
period whence chronologers will date the zenith of the 
polite arts in this island! 
This adlnirable authoress has named her most elaborate 
performance, EVELINA; or, a Young Lady's Entrance into 
the fV orld. 
Perhaps this may seem a rather bold attempt and title 
for a female whose knowledge of the world is very con- 
fined, and whose inclinations, as well as situation, incline 
her to a private and domestic life. All I can urge is, that 
I have only presumed to trace the accidents and adven- 
tures to ,vhich a (( young woman" is liable; I have not 
pretended to show the world what it actually is, but what 
it appears to a girl of seventeen: and so far as that, surely 
VOL. I. 1 
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any girl who is past seventeen may safely do? The motto 
of nlY excuse shall be taken from Pope's "Temple of 
Fanle " : 


" ln every work, regard the writer's end. ; 
None e'er can compasE' more than they intend." 


A thousand little odd incidents happened about thÜ: 
time, but I am not in a hUUlor to recollect them; ho\v- 
ever, they were none of them productive of a discovery 
either to my father or mother. My aunt Anne and Miss 
Humphries being settled at this time at Bronlpton, I was 
going thither with Susan to tea, 'when Charlotte acquainted 
me that they \vere then employed in reading" Evelina" to 
the invalid, my cousin Richard. This intelligence gave 
me the utmost uneasiness - I foresa \" a thousand dangers 
of a discovery - I dreaded the indiscreet \varmth of all 
my confidants. In truth, I was quite sick with apprehen- 
sion, and was too uncomfortable to go to Brompton, and 
Susan carried my excuses. Upon her return, I was some- 
what tranquillized, for she assured me that there was not 
the smallest suspicion of the author, and that they had 
concluded it to be the work of a man! 


CHESINGTON, June 18th. 
Here I am, and here I have been this age; though too 
weak to think of journalizing; however, as I never had so 
many curious anecdotes to record, I 'will not, at least this 
year, the first of my appearing in public - give up my 
favorite old hobby-horse. 
I came hither the first week in May. My recovery, from 
that time to this, has been slo'w and sure; but as I could 
walk hardly three yards in a day at first, I found so much 
time to spare, that I could not resist treating myself with 
a little private sport with cc Evelina," a young lady whom 
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I think I have some right to make free with. I had 
promised Hetty that she should read it to Mr. Crisp, at 
her own particular request; but I "vrote my excuses, and 
introduced it myself. I told hirn it was a book which 
Hetty had taken to Bron1pton, to divert my cousin Richard 
during his confinement. He was so indifferent about it, 
that I thought he would not give himself the trouble to 
read it, and often embarrassed me by unlucky questions, 
such as, cc If it was reckoned clever?" and cc '''hat I 
thought of it?" and CC'Vhether folks laughed at it?" I 
ahvays evaded any direct or satisfactory ans\ver; but he 
was so totally free from any idea of suspicion, that my 
perplexity escaped his notice. 
I have had a visit from my beloved Susy, who, with my 
mother and little Sally,1 spent a day here, to Iny no small 
satisfaction; and yet I was put into an embarrassment, of 
which I even yet know not 'what \viti be the end, during 
their short stay; for !lr. Crisp, before my n10ther, very 
innocently said to Susan, cc 0, pray Susette, do send me 
the third volume of C Evelina;' Fanny brought IDe the first 
two on purpose, I believe, to tantalize me." I felt myself 
in a ferment; and Susan, too, looked foolish, and kne\v not 
w hat to answer. As I sat on the same sofa with him, I 
gave him a gentle shove, as a token, which he could not 
but understand, that he had said something wrong- 
though I believe he could not imagine what. Indeed, 
ho\v should he ? 
My mother instantly darted forward, and repeated cc Et'e- 
lina .- what '8 that, pray?" Again I jolted ],11'. Crisp, 
who, very much perplexed, said, in a boggling manner, 
that it was a novel- he supposed from the circulating 
library - c: only a trumpery novel." Ah, nlY dear daddy, 
thought I, you would bave devised some other sort of 
1 Dr. Burney's daughter by his second wife. 
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speech, if you knew all ! - but he was really, as he well 
might be, quite at a loss for ,vhat I wanted hinl to say. 
Two days after, I received from Charlotte a letter, the 
most interesting that could be \vritten to n1e, for it ac- 
quainted me that Iny dear father was at length reading 
my book, which has 1l0W been published six months. 
How this has come to pass, I am yet in the <lark; but, it 
seems, the very moment almost that IllY lllother and Susan 
and Sally left the house, he desired Charlotte to bring 
hÌ1n the ;Jfonthly Review; she contrived to look over his 
shoulder as he opened it, which he did at the account of 
U Evelina,. or, a Young Lady's Entrance into the World." 
He read it 'with great earnestness, then put it down; and 
presently after snatched it up, and read it again. Doubtless 
his paternal heart felt some agitation for his girl in reading 
a review of her publication! - hO\\T he got at the name I 
cannot imagine. 
Soon after, he turned to Charlotte, and bidding her come 
close to him, he put his finger on the word "Evelina," and 
saying, she knew what it was, bade her write down the 
name, and send the man to Lowndes', a.s if for herself. 
This she did, and a way ,vent \Villiam. \Yhen William 
returned, he took the book frolll him, and the moment he 
was gone, opened the first volume - and opened it upon 
the ode! 1 How great nlust have been his astonishment 
at seeing himself so addressed! Indeed, Charlotte says, 
he looked all amazement, read a line or tWQ with great 
eagerness, and then, stopping short, he seen1ed quite af- 
fected, and the tears started into his eyes: dear sou]! I 
am sure they did into ll1ine; nay, I even sobbed as I rea
 
the account. 


1 Miss Burney had dedicated II Evelina" to her father. 
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Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney. 
CHESINGTON, Friday, July 25, 1778. 
My DEAR AND MOST KIND FATHER, - The request you 
have condescended to make me, I meant to anticipate in 
my last letter. How g"od you are to pave the way for 
my secrets being favorably received, by spa.ring your own 
time and breath to gain the book attention and partiality! 
I can't express a third part of either the gratitude or 
pleasure I feel upon hearing from Susy, that you are read- 
ing it aloud to my mother; because I \vell know nothing 
can give it so good a chance \vith her. 
My mother will the sooner pardon my privacy, when 
sbe hears that even from you I used every method in 
my power to keep my t.rash concealed, and that I even yet 
know not in \vhat manner you got at the name of it. In- 
deed, 1 only proposed, like my friends the Miss Brangh- 
tons a little "private fun," and never once dreamt of 
extending my confidence heyond Iny sisters. 
As to Mrs. Thrale - your \vish of telling her quite un- 
mans me; I shook so, \vhen I read it, that, had anybody 
been present, I must have betrayed myself; and, indeed, 
many of my late letters have given me such extreme sur- 
prise and perturbation, that I believe nothing coulrl ba ve 
saved me from Mr. Crisp's discernment, had he seen me 
during my first reading. However, he has not an idea of 
the kind. 
But if you do tell Mrs. Thrale, \von't she think it strange 
where I can have kept company, to describe such a falnily 
as the Branghtons, rvIr. Brown, and some others? Indeed 
(thank Heaven I), I don't myself recollect ever passing 
half-an-hour at a time with anyone person quite so bad! 
so that, I an1 afraid she will conclude I must have an 
innate vulgarity of ideas, to assist IDe with such coarse 
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coloring for the objects of my imagination. Not tha.t 1 
suppose the book 'would be better received by her, for 
having characters very pretty, and all alike. 1\Iy only 
fear in regard to that particular, is for pOOl' Miss Bayes I- 
I f I were able to (C insinuate the plot into the boxes," r 
should build my defence upon Swift's n1axim, that "a uice 
man is a n1an of nasty ideas." I should certainly have 
been more finical, had I foreseen what has happened, or 
had the most remote notion of being known by l\Irs. Thrale 
for the scribe. However, 't is perhaps as ,veIl as it is; for 
these kind of compositions lose all their spirit if they are 
too scrupulously corrected; besides, if I had been very 
nice, I must have cleared away so much, that, like poor 
1\'11'. Twiss after his friends had been so obliging as to gi ve 
his book a scourge, nothing but hum-drum matter of fact 
,vould be left. 
Adieu, my dearest sir. Pray give my duty to my 
mother, and pray let her know, after the great gun is gone 
off, that I shall anxiously wait to hear hel' opinion: and 
believe me ever and ever your dutiful and nlost affec- 
tionate FRANCESCA SCRIBLERUS. 


Journal resumed. 


,JULY 25. - Mrs. Cholmondeley has been reading ana 
praising" EveJina," and my father is quite delighted at 
her approbation, and told Susan that I could not have 
had a greater compliment than making two such 'women 
my friends as Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. Cholmondeley, for 
they were severe and knowing, and afraid of praising cì 
tort et à travers, as their opinions are liable to be quoteò. 
1\'Irs. Thrale said she had only to complain it was too 
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short. She recommended it to DlY Inuthel to read! - how 
droll! - and she told her she would Le much entertained 
\vith it, for there \vas a great deal of human life in it, and 
of UH' l11anners of the present times, and added that it was 
\vritten "by sOluebody who knows the top and the bottom. 
the highest and the lowest of mankind." She has even 
lent her set to my mother, who brought it home with her! 


Mua F. Burney to Miss 8. Burney. 
CHESINGTON, July 5, 1778. 
My DEAREST SUSY,- Don't you think there must be 
some wager depending among the little curled imps who 
hover over us mortals, of how much flummery goes to turn 
the head of an authoress 1 Your last communication very 
near did my business, for, meeting Mr. Crisp ere I had 
composed Inyself, I "tipt him such a touch of the hero- 
ics" as he has not seell since the time when I \vas so 
Inuch celebrated for dancing "Nancy Dawson." I abso- 
lutely longed to treat him with one of Captain Mirvan's 
frolics, and to fling his wig out of the window. I re- 
strained myself, however, from the apprehension that they 
would imagine I had a universal spite to that harmless 
piece of goods, which I have already been known to treat 
with no little indignity. He would fain have discovered 
the reason of DlY skittishness; but as I could not tell it 
him, I \vas obliged to assure him it would be lost tin1e to 
inquire further into my flights, since "true no meaning 
puzzles more than \vit," and therefore, begging the favor 
of him to "set me down an ass," I suddenly retreated. 
::\Iy dear, dear Dr. J ohllson! what a charming man you 
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are! l\Irs. Chohnondeley,1 too, I am not Inerely prepared 
but detennilled to aÙlllÌre; for really she has shown so 
much penetratioll and sound sense of late, that I think 
she will bring about a union between Wit and J udgnlent, 
though their separation has been so long, and though their 
meetings have been so few. 
But, 
1:rs. Thrale! she - she is the goddess of my idol- 
atry! \Vhat an éloge is hers! - an éloge that not only de- 
lights at first, but proves more and Inore flattering every 
time it is considered! 
I often think when I am counting my laurels, what a 
pity it would have been had I popped off in my last ill- 
ness, without knowing what a person of consequence I 
was! - and I sOlnetimes think that, were I now to have 
a relapse, I could never go off with so nluch éclat! I am 
now at the summit of a high hill; Iny prospects on one 
side are bright, glo\ving, and invitingly beautiful; but 
when I turn round, I perceive, on the other side, sundry 
caverns, gulfs, pits, and precipices, that, to look at, make 
my head giddy and my heart sick. I see about me, in- 
deed, many hills of far greater height and sublimity; but 
I have not the strength to attempt climbing them; if I 
move, it must be downwards. I have already, I fear, 
reached the pinnacle of my abilities, and therefore to 
stand still will be my best policy. 
By the way, not a human being here has the most re- 
mote suspicion of the fact; I could not be nlore secure, 
were I literally unknown to them. And there is no end 
to the ridiculous speeches perpetually made to me, by all 
of them in turn, though quite by accident. 
"An't you sorry this sweet book is done?" said l\lrs. 
Gast. A silly little laugh ,vas the answer. cc All !" said 
1 Mrs. Cholmondeley W88 wile of the Hon. and Rev. Hobert Cholmoll' 
deley, and sister of the celebrated Mrs. Margaret (Peg] W offillgton. 
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Patty, "'t is the sweetest book! - don't you think so, Miss 
Burney?" N. B. - Answer aB above. "Pray, Miss Fan," 
says 1\lrs. Hamilton," who wrote it?" "Really I neve1 
heard." 'Cute enough that, 1fiss Sukey! 


Mis8 F. Burney to Miss 8. Burney. 
CHESINGTON, Sunday, July 6, 1778. 
I have been serving Daddy Crisp a pretty trick this 
1norning. How he would rail if he found it all out! I 
had a fancy to dive pretty deeply into the real rank in 
which he held my book; so I told him that your last let- 
ter acquainted me who was reported to be the author of 
"Evelina." I added that it ,vas a profound secret, and he 
must by no means mention it to a hun1an being. He bid 
IDe tell him directly, according to his usual style of com- 
mand - but I insisted upon his guessing. 
"I can't guess," said he; "nlay be it is you!" Oddso ! 
thought I, what do you mean by that? "Pooh, nonsense!" 
cried I, "what should make you think of me ? " "Why, 
you look guilty," answered he. This was a horrible hOlne 
stroke. Deuce take my looks! thought I - I shall owe 
them a grudge for this ! however, I found it was a mere 
random shot, and, \vithout much difficulty, I laughed it to 
scorn. And who do you think he guessed next? -11y 
father! - there's for you! - and several que
tions he 
asked me, whether he had lately been shut up much- 
and so on. And this was not all - for he afterwards 
guessed 111'8. Thrale and Mrs. Greville. 
There's honor and glory for you!- I assure you I 
grinned prodigiously. He then would guess no more. 
So I 
erved him another trick for his laziness. I read a 
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1>aragra}Jh ill your last letter (which, perhaps, you lllay 1l0t 
perfectly remember), in \vhich you say the private report 
is, that the author is a son of the late Dr. Friend, my 
likeness. Now this son is a darling of my daddy's, \vho 
reckons him the most sensible and intelligent young Ulan 
of his acquaintauce; so I trembled a few, for I thought, 
ten to one but he'd say: "He? - not he - T promise 
you!" But no such thing; his immediate answer \vas: 
" Well, he's very capable of that or anything else." I 
grinned broader than before. 


Journal resumed. 
JULY 20. - I have had a letter fronl my beloved father 
-. the kindest, sweetest letter in the world! He tells nle, 
too, that he found Mrs. Thrale full of Met foi's jokes, the 
Captain's brutality, Squire Smith's gentility, Sir Clenlent's 
audaciousness, the Branghtons' vulgarity, and l\lother Sel- 
\vyn's sharp knife, &c., &c. 
I have also had a letter from Susanne. She infornls IHe 
that my father, wheu he took the books back to Streatham, 
actually acquainted l\1rs. Thrale with my secret. He took 
an opportunity, whell they were alone together, of saying 
that, upon her recolnmendation, he had himself, as well as 
my mother, been reading" Evelina." 
" Well! "cried she, "and is it not a very pretty book? aud 
a very clever book? and a very comical book?" " Why, " 
answered he, "'t is ,veIl enough; but I have something to 
tell you about it." " Well? what?" cried she; "has Mrs. 
Cholmondeley found out the author 1 " " No," returned 
he, " not that I know of; but I believe I have, though but 
very lately." " 'Ven, pray let's hear!" cried she, eagerly i 
cc I want to kllUW hill! of a 11 things." 
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How my father must laugh at the him! - He then, 
however, undeceived her in regard to that particular, by tell- 
ing her it was (( our Fanny I" for she knows all about all our 
family, as my father talks to her of his domestic concerns 
without any reserve. A hundred handsome things, of 
course, followed; and she afterwards read sonle of the comic 
þarts to Dr. Johnson, 1\1:1'. Thrale, and 'v hoever came near 
her. How I should have quivered had I been there! but 
they tell me that Dr. Johnson laughed as heartily as my 
father himself did. 
AUGUStJ 3. - I have an immensity to write. Susan has 
copied me a letter which l\Irs. Thrale has written to my 
father, upon the occasion of returning my lllother two nov- 
els by l\Iadame Riccoboni. It is so honorable to me, anò 
80 sweet in her) that I must copy it for my faithful 
journal 
STREATHAM, July 22. 
(( DEAR SIR, - I forgot to give you the novels in your 
carriage, which I now send, 'Evelina' certainly excels 
thelll far enough, both in probability of story, elegance of 
sentiment, and general power over the Inind, \vhether ex- 
erted ill humor or pathos: add to this that Riccoboni is a 
veteran author, aud all she ever can be; but I cannot tell 
what might not be expected from' Evelina,' were she to 
try her genius at comedy. 
"So far had I written of my letter, when Mr. Johnson 
returned home, full of the praises of the book I had lent 
him, and protesting there were passages in it which might 
do honor to Richardson. "\Ve talk of it for ever, and he 
feels ardent after the dénOlle'fl
ent ; he 'could not get rid of 
the rogue,' he said. I lent him the second volume, and he 
is now busy .with the other. 
" Y uu must be more a philosopher, and less a father, than 
I wish you, not to be pleased with this letter; and the giv.. 
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ing such pleasure yields to nothing but receiving it. Long, 
IllY dear sir, may you live to enjoy the just praises of your 
children! and long may they live to de
erve aud delight 
such a parent! These are things that you \voulù say in 
verse; but poetry implies fiction, and all this is naked 
truth. 
cc My compliInents to Mrs. Burney, and kindest ,vishes 
to all your flock, &c." 


But Dr. Johnson's approbation! - it alnlQst crazed me 
with agreeable surprise - it gave me such a flight of spir- 
its, that I danced a jig to l\1r. Crisp, without any prepara- 
tion, Inusic, or explanation - to his no small anlazement 
and diversicn. I left hiIn, however, to make his own corn- 
Inents upon my friskiness, without affording him the sIllall- 
est assistance. 
Susan also writes me word, that when my father went 
last to Streatham, Dr. J ohnsoll was not there, but l\lrs. 
Thrale told him, that ,vhen he gave her the first volume of 
cc Evelina," \vhich she had lent him, he said," Why, Madam, 
why, what a charming book you lent me !" and eagerly in- 
quired for the rest. He was particularly pleased with the 
snow-hill scenes, and said that Mr. Smith's vulgar gentility 
was admirably portrayed; and when Sir Clement joins 
them, he said there was a shade of character prodigiously 
well marked. Well may it be said, that the greatest minds 
are ever the most candid to the inferior set! I think I 
should love D f. Johnson for such lenity to a poor mere 
WOrln in literature, even if I were not myself the identical 
grub he has obliged. 
Susan has sent me a little note w.hich has really been 
less pleasant to me, because it has alanned IDe for illY 
future concealment. It is from Mrs. Williams, an exceed- 
ing pretty poetess, who has the lnisfortune to be blind, but 
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who has, to nlake some aillends, the honor of residing in 
the house of Dr. Johnson; for though he lives almost 
wholly at Streatharu, he always keeps his apartments in 
town, and this lady acts as mistress of his house. 


Ie July 25. 
U l\frs. Willialus sends compliInents to Dr. Burney, and 
Legs he will intercede ,vith l\1iss Burney to do her the 
fa vor to lend her the reaùing of ' Evelina.' " 
Though I am frighteneù at this affair, I am by no means 
insensible to the honor which I receive from the certainty 
that Dr. Johnson must have spoken very well of the book, 
to have induced Mrs. Williams to send to our house for it. 
I now come to last Saturday evening, when my beloved 
father came to Chesington, in full health, charn1Ïng spirits, 
and all kindlless, openness, and entertainment. In his 
,yay hither he had stopped at Streatham, and he settled 
with l\Irs. Thrale that he would call on her again in his 
way to town, and carry file with him! and :rvlrs. Thrale 
said, "'V e all long to kno\v her." 
Sunday evening, as I was going into my father's room, 
I heard him say, "The variety of characters - the variety 
of scenes - and the language - why she has had very little 
education but what she has given herself -less than any 
of the others!" and l\Ir. Crisp exclaimed, " Wonderful!- 
it's wonderful!" 
I now found what was going forward, and therefore 
ùeemed it most fitting to decamp. About an hour after, 
as I was passing through the hall, I met IllY daddy (Crisp). 
His face \vas all anÏInation and archness; he doubled his 
fist at lue, anù ,vould have stopped me, but I ran past him 
into the parlor. Before supper, ho\vever, I again met hili, 
and he would not suffer me to escape; he caught both my 
hands, and looked as if he would bave looked me through 
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and then exclaimed, (( 'Vhy you little hussy - you young 
devil! - an't you ashalned to look nle in the face, you 
BreZina, you! 'Vhy, what a dance have you led me about 
it ! Young Friend, indeed! 0 you little hussy, \v hat 
tricks have you served me ! " 
I was obliged to allow of his running on 'with these 
gentle appellations for I know not how long, ere he could 
sufficiently compose himself, after his great surprise, to 
ask or hear any particulars; and then, he broke out every 
three instants with exclanlations of astonishment at ho,,, 
I had founù time to write so Jnuch unsuspected, and how 
and ,vhere I had picked up such various materials; a.nd 
not a few times did he, with me, as he had with my father, 
exclaim, "Wonderful!" 


LONDON, AUGUST. - I have now to write an account of 
the most consequential day I have spent since my birth; 
namely, my Streatham visit. Our journey to Streatham 
;::: was the least pleasant part of the day, for the roads were 
dreadfully dusty, and I was really in the fidgets frorn 
thinking what Iny reception n1Ïght be, and ii'om fearing 
they \vould expect a less awkward and backward kind of 
person than I \vas sure they would find. 1\11'. Thrale's 
house is white, and very pleasantly situated, in a fine 
paddock. Mrs. Thrale \vas strolling about, and canle to 
us as we got out of the chaise. She then received me, 
taking both my hands, and with mixed politeness and cor- 
ùiality welcolning me to Streatharu. She led llle into the 
house, and addressed herself almost wholly for a fe\v min- 
utes to my father, as. if to give me an assurance she did 
not mean to regard nle as a show, or to distress or frighten 
me by drawing me out. Afterwards, she took me upstairs, 
and showed me the house, and said she had very much 
wished to see me at Streatham, and should always think 
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herself much obliged to Dr. Burney for his goodness in 
bringing me, which she looked upon as a very great favor. 
But though we were some time together, and though she':: 
was so very civil, she did not hint at my book, and I love 
her much n10re thall ever for her delicacy in avoiding a 
subject 'which she could not but see 'would have greatly 
embarrassed lne. Soon after, 1\11'8. Thrale took IDe to the 
library; she talked a little while upon common topics, anò 
then, at last, she mentioned " Evelina." 
cc )T esterday at supper," said she, (C we talked it all over, ) 
and discussed all your characters; but Dr. Johnson's 
favorite is lVlr. Smith. He declares the fine gentlenlan 
manqué was never better dra\vn, and he acted him all the 
evening, saying , he was all for the ladies!' He repeate(1 
w hole scenes by heart. I declare I ,vas aston ished at him. 
0, you can't imagine ho\v much he is pleased with the 
hook; he C could not get rid of the rogue,' he told me. 
But \vas it not droll," said she, cc tbat I should recommend 
it to Dr. Burney? and tease him so innocently to read it? " 
I no\v prevailed upon 
1rs. Thrale to let me amuse my- 
self, and she \vent to dress. I then prowled about to , 
choose some book, and I sa\v, upon tbe reading-table, 
cc Evelina" - I had just fixed upon a new translation of 
Cicero's Lælius, when the library-door was opened, and 
1\fr. Se\val'd entered. I instantly put away my book, be- 
cause I dreaded being thought studious and affected. He 
offered his service to find anything for me, and then, in 
the san1e breath, ran on to speak of the book with w'hich 
I had myself cc favored the \vorld ! " 
The exact \vords he began \vith T cannot recollect, for I 
,vas actually confounded by the attack; and his abrupt 
manner of letting me know he \vas au fait equally as
 
t.onished and provoked me. How different from the deli- 
ca
y of Mr. and l\Irs. Thrale 
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When we were sUffinloned to diIHH?r, :\lrs. Thrale lnadt
 
my father and me sit on each side of her. I said that I 
hoped I did not take Dr. Johnson's place; - for he had 
not yet appeared. " No," answered 
lrs. Thrale, '" he \vill 
sit by you, which I aln sure will give him great pleasure." 
Soon after we were seated, this great man entered. I have 
so true a veneration for him, that the very sight of him 
inspires lne with delight and reverence, notwithstanding 
the cruel infirmitics to which he is subject; for he has 
almost perpetual convulsive movements, either of his 
hands, lips, feet, or knees, and sometÜnes of all together. 
l\frs. Thrale introduced TIle to him, and he took his place. 
'Ve had a noble dinner, and a nlost elegant dessert. Dr. 
Johnson, in the middle of dinner, asked Mrs. Thrale what 
was in some little pies that \vere near him. " J\tfutton," 
ans\vered she, "so I don't ask you to eat any, because I 
kno\v vou d e s p ise it" " No madam no" cried h e ' (C I 
J .", , 
despise llothing that is good of its sort; but I am too 
proud no\v to eat of it. Sitting by 1\fiss Burney makes 
me very proud to-day!" "1\1iss Burney," said Mrs. Thrale, 
laughing, "you must take great care of your heart if 
Dr. Johnson attacks it; for I assure you he is not often 
successless." " Wllat's that you say, nladam ?" cried hc ; 
(C are you nlaking mischief between the young lady and me 
-..... ah'cad y ? " 
A little \vhile after he drank Miss Thrale's health and 
mine, and then added: " 'T is a terrible thing that we 
cannot \vish young ladies \vell \vithout \vishing them to 
become old \vomen!" C( But some people," said 1\lr. 
Seward, "are old and young at the same tin1e, for thcy 
wear so well that they never look old." " No, sir, no," 
cried the doctor, laughing; (( that never yet was; you 
might as well say they are at the same time tall and 
short. I remember an epitaph to that purpose, which is 
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in _.n (I have quite forgot what, - and also the nalno 
it \vas made upon, but the rest I recollect exactly: -) 


U lies buried here ; 
So early wise, so lasting fair, 
That none, unless her years you told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old." 


Mrs. Thrale then repeaterl some lines in French, anrl 
Dr. Johnson SOlne rnore in Latin. An epilogue of :\1 r. 
GalTick's to "Bonduca" was then mentioned, anrl r Jr. 
Johnson said it 'was a miserahle perfornlance, and e\ery- 
body agreed it \"as the ,vorst he bad ever made. " .A Ild 
yet," said l\Ir. Seward, "it has been very' lnuch admired; 
but it is in praise of English valor, and so I Ruppose the 
subject made it popular." "I don't know, sir," said Dr. 
J uhnson, "anything about the subject, for I could not 
read Oll till I carrIe to it; I got through half a dozen lines, 
but I could observe no other subject than eternal dulness. 
I don't know what is the nlat.ter with David; I am afrai(l 
he is grown superannuated, for his prologues and epilogues 
used to be incon1parable." 
" N otbing is so fatiguing," said l\frs. Thrale, "as the life 
of a \\.it; he and WiJkes are the tw'o oldest men of their 
ages I know, for they have both worn themselves out by 
being eternally on the rack to give entertainment to 
others." " David, Inadam," said the doctor, a( looks much 
older than he is; for his face has had double the busines
 
of a.ny other man's; it is never at fest; \vhen he speaks 
one nlinute, he ha.s quite a different countenance to \vhat 
he assumes the next; I don't believe he ever kept the 
same look for half an hour together in the whole course 
of his life; and such an eternal, restless, fatiguing play cf 
the muscles must certainly \\-Tear out a man's face before 
its real time." "0 yes," cried ::\Irs. Thrale; ",ve must 
VOL. I. 2 
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certainly Inake some allowance for such wear and tear of 
a man's face." 
The next nalne that was started ,vas that of Sir John 
Hawkins, and Mrs. Thrale said, - cc Why no,v, Dr. J ohn- 
son, he is another of those whom you suffer nobody to 
abuse but yourself; Garrick is one, too; for if any other 
person speaks against him, you browbeat him in a Inin.. 
ute! " "'Vhy, nladam," ans,vered he, "they don't kno\v 
when to abuse him, and when to praise him; I will allow 
no llian to speak ill of David that he does not deserve; 
and as to Sir John, ,vhy really I believe him to be an hon- 
est man at the bottom; but to be sure he is penurious, and 
he is mean, and it must be owned he has a degree of bru- 
tality, and a tendency to savageness, that cannot easily be 
defended." 'Ve all laughed, as he meant \ve should, at 
this curious manner of speaking in his favor, and he then 
related an anecdote that he said he knew to be true in 
regard to his meanness. He said that Sir John and he 
once belonged to the same club, but that as he eat no sup- 
per after the first night of his admission, he desired to be 
excused paying his share. "And was he excused?" "0 
yes; for no man is angry at another for being inferior to 
himself! we all scorned him, and admitted his p]ea. For 
my part, I ,vas such a fool as to pay my share for ,vine, 
though I never tasted any. But Sir John was a most un- 
clubbable man!" 
" And this," continued he, (( reminds me of a gentleman 
and lady with whom I travelled once; I suppose I must 
call them gentleman and lady, according to form, because 
they travelled in their own coach and four horses. But 
at the first inn where we stopped, the lady called for - a 
pint of ale! and when it came quarrelled with the waiter 
for not giving full measure. Now, Madame Duval could 
not have done a grosser thing." 
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Oh, how everybody laughed! and to be sure I did not 
glow at all, nor munch fast, nor look on my plate, nor lose 
any part of n1Y usual composure! But how grateful do r 
feel to this dear Dr. Johnson, for never naming me and the 
book as belonging one to the other, and yet n1aking an al- 
lusion that showed his thoughts led to it, and, at the san1P 
time, that seemed to justify the character as being natural! 
Rut, indeed, the delicacy I Inet with from hÜn, and from all 
the Tbrales, was yet more flattering to Ille than the prais p 
,vith which I have heard they have honored my book. 
After dinner, ,vhen Mrs. Thrale and I left the gentle- 
men, we had a conversation that to TIle could not but lIe 
delightful, as she ,vas all good humor, spirits, sense, and 
agreeability. Surely I may l11ake words, ,vhen at a loss, if 
Dr. Johnson does. 'Ve left Streatham at about eight 
o'clock, and 
Ir. Seward, ,vho handed me into the chaise, 
added his interest to the rest, that my father would not 
fail to bring me again next week to stay with them for some 
time. In short, 1 was loaded \\yith civilities from them all. 
And my ride home ,vas equally happy ,vith the rest of the 
day, for my kind and Inost beloved father was so happy in 
'my happiness, and congratulated me so sweetly, that he 
could, like myself, think on no other subject. 
Yet my honors stopped not here; for Hetty, who, w'Ïth 
her sposo, ,vas here to receive us, told me she had lately 
met :\lrs. Reynolds, sister of Sir Joshua; and that sre 
talked very much and very highly of a Ilew novel called 
" Evelina; "though without a shadow of suspicion as to 
the scribbler; and not contented with her o,vn praise, she 
said that Sir Joshua, who began it one day when he was 
too much engaged to go on with it, was so much caught i 
that he could think of nothing else, and was quite absent 
all the day, not kno,ving a ,,'ord that w'as said to him = 
and, w'hen he took it up again, found hinlself so much in- 
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teresteci in it, that he sat up all night to finish it! Sir 
Joshua, it seems, vows he "Tould give fifty pounds to kno\v 
the author! I have also heard, by the means of Charles, 
t.hat other persons have declared they will find him out! 
This intelligence determined rile upon going myself to 
Mr. Lowndes, and discovering 'v hat sort of answers he 
made to such curious inquirers as I found were likely to 
address hiln. But as I did not dare trust myself to speak, 
for I felt that I should not be able to act my part well, I 
asked my mother to accompany nle. 'Ve introduced our- 
selyes by buying the book, for which I had a comll1ission 
from 1Irs. G -. Fortunately ]\1:1'. Lo\vndes himself was 
in the shop; as we found by his air of consequence and 
authority, as well as his age; for I never sa\V him before. 
The moment he had given ll1Y mothef the book, she 
asked if he could tell her who wrote it. H No," he an- 
s\vered; "I don't know myself." "Fho, pho," said she; 
" you may n't choose to tell, but you must know." "I don't, 
indeed ma'am," answered he; "I have no honor in keeping 
the secret, fOf I ha ve never been tfusted. All I know of 
tbe mattef is, that it is a gentlenlan of the other end of 
the town." My mother made a thousand other inquiries, 
to which his answefS were to the following effect: that for 
a great while, he did not know if it \vas a nlan or a \vO- 
n1an; but now, he knew that much, and that he was a 
master of his su bj ect, and well versed in the ll1anners of 
the times. 
"For some time," continued he, " I thought it had been 
Horace Walpole's; for he once published a book in this 
snug manner; but I don't think it is now. I have often 
people come to inquire of me who it is; but I suppose he 
will COllIe out soon, and then, when the fest of the world 
knows it, I shall. Servants often corne for it from the 
other end of the to,vn, and I bave asked them divers ques- 
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tions myself, to see if I could get at the author; but I 
never got any satisfaction." Just before we came away, 
upon my mother's still further pressing him, he said, with 
a most important face, cc \Vhy, to tell you the truth, madam, 
I have been informed that it is a piece of real secret hi
- 
tory; and, in that case, it will never be known" This 
was too much for me; 1 grinned irresistibly, and was 
obliged to look out at the sLop-door till we Ca.Ine away. 
STREATHA:\I, SUNDAY, AUG. 23. - I know not huw to ex- 
press the fulness of my contentment at this sweet place. 
All my best expectations are exceeded, and you know they 
were not very moderate. If, when my dear father comes, 
Susan and 1.Ir. Crisp were to come too, I believe it would 
require at least a day's pondering to enable nle to form an- 
other wish. 
J\lr. Thrale was neither well nor in spirits all day. In- 
deed, he seems not to be a happy man, though he has every 
means of happiness in his power. Rut I think I have 
rarely seen a very rich man with a light heart and light 
spirits. Dr. Johnson was in the utInost good humor. 
There was no other company at the house all day. After 
dinner, I had a delightful stroH with l\frs. Thrale, and she 
gave ll1e a list of all her" good neighbors" in the town of 
Streatham. At tea we all met again, and IJr. Johnson was 
gaily sociable. He gave a very droll account of t.he chil- 
dren of 1\Ir. Langton, ",vho" he said, (C might be very good 
children, if they "rere let alone; but the father is never 
easy when he is not making thelu do something which they 
cannot do; they must repeat a fable, or a speech, or the 
Hebre,v alphabet; and they might as \\yell count t,venty, 
for \vhat they know of the matter: however, the father 
says half, for he prompts every other ,vord. But he could 
not have chosen a man who would have been le:3s enter. 
tained by such means." 
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CC I believe not!" cried I\frs. Thrale: cc nothing is more 
ridiculous than parents cramming their children's nonsense 
do\vn other people's throats. I keep mine as nluch out of 
the \vay as I can." " Yours, 1nadam," ans\vered he, "are 
in nobody's \vay; no children can be better Inanaged, or 
less troublesome; hut your fault is, a too great perverseness 
in not allo"Ting anybody to give them anything. Why 
should they not have a cherry, or a gooseberry, as well as 
bigger children ? " 
"Because they are sure to return such gifts by wiping 
their hands upon the giver's gown or coat, and nothing 
Inakes children more offensive. People only make the 
offer to please the parents, and they wish the poor children 
at Jericho when they accept it." " But, nladam, it is a great 
deal more offensive to refuse them. Let those who make 
the offer look to their o\vn gowns and coats, for when you 
interfere they only wish you at Jericho." "It is difficult," 
said Mrs. Thrale, "to please everybody." 
Indeed, the freedom \vith which Dr. Johnson condenllls 
whatever he disapproves is astonishing; and the strength 
of words he uses would, to most people, be intolerable; 
but :1:1rs. Thrale see1ns to have a s\veetness of disposition 
that equals all her other excellencies, and far from making 
a point of vindicating herself, she generally receives his 
admonitions with the most respectful silence. 
l\frs. Thrale then asked whether 1\1r. Langton took any 
better care of his affairs than formerly. " No, madam," 
cried the doctor, cc and never \vill; he complains of the ill 
effects of habit, and rests contentedly upon a confessed in- 
dolence. He told his father himself that he had C no turn 
to economy;' but a thief might as well plead that he had 
C no turn to honesty.' " Was not that excellent? 
At night, Mrs. Thrale asked if I would have anything? 
I answered, " No ; " but Dr. .J ohnson said, - cc Yes: she is 
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used, madam, to suppers; she would like an egg or two, 
and a few slices of ham, or a rasher - a rasher, I believe, 
would please her better." Jlow ridiculous! IIowever, 
nothing could persuaùe l\Irs. Thrale not to have the cloth 
laid; anù Dr. Johnson was so facetious, that he challenged 
:\'[1'. Thrale to get drunk! C( I wish," said he, "nlY nlaster 
,,'ould say to llle, Johnson, if you will oblige tue, you will 
cilll for a bottle of Toulon, and then we win set to it, glass 
for glas
, till it is done; and after that I will say, Tbrale, 
if you will oblige me, you will call for anuther bottle of 
Toulon, find then we ,vill set to it, glas
 for gla
s, till that 
is ùone: and by the tÌ1ne we should have drunk the two 
bottles we should be so happy, and such gooù friends, that 
we should fly into each other's arms, and both together call 
for the third!" 
I ate nothing, that they might not again use such a cere- 
Iuony with me. Indeed, their late dinners forbid suppers, 
3specially as Dr. Johnson made me eat cake at tea; for he 
held it till I took it, with an odd or absent complaisance. 
He was e:xtrenlely comical after supper, and would not 
Bufter l\frs. Thrale and me to go to bed for near an hour 
after \ve made the motion. 
The CUluberland family was discussed. Þtlrs. Thrale said 
that 11r. Cumberland was a very anliable man in his own 
house, but as a father, mighty simple; which accounts for 
the ridiculous conduct and manners of his daughters, con- 
cerning whom we had much talk, and ,vere all of a mind; 
for it seeHlS they used the sanle rude stare to 
Irs. Thra]e 
that so much disgusted us at 
lrs. Ord's : she says that she 
really concluded something was wrong, and that, in getting 
uut of the coach, she had given her cap some unlucky cuff, 
- by their merciless staring. I told her that 1 had not any 
doubt, when I had met with the sanle attention from them 
but that they were calculating the exact co
t of all m
" 
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dress. ::\frs. Thrale thell told me that, about two years agu) 
they were actnally hissed out of the play house, on account 
of the eÀtreme height of their feathers! 
Dr. Johnson instantly composed au extempore dialogue 
between himself and Mr. Cumberland upon this subject, ill 
\v hich he was to act the part of a provoking condoler: 
"1\fr. Cumberland (I should say), how' lnonstrously ill-bred 
is a playhouse mob! How I pitied poor 
liss Curnberlands 
about that affair!" CC'Vhat affair? " cries he, for he has 
tried to forget it. "'Vhy," says I, "that unlucky accident 
they Inet ",ith some time ago.') cc Accident? what accident, 
sir? " " Why, you kno\v, \vhen they were hissed out of the 
playhouse-you remember the time-oh, the English 1110b 
is most insufferable! they are boors, and have no manner 
of taste! " ]\IIrs. Thrale accompanied me to Iny room, and 
stayed chatting with IDe for more than an hour. 


N O\V for this morning's breakfast. Dr. Johnson, as 
usual, came last into the library; he was in high spirits, 
and full of mirth and sport. I had the honor of sitting 
next to him: and now, all at once, he flung aside his 
reserve, thinking, perhaps, that it was time I should fiÜ
g 
asiùe Inine. Mrs. Thrale told him that she intended tak- 
ing 111e to lVIr. T-'s. "So you ought, madam,') cried 
be; "'t is your business to be cicerone to her." Then sud- 
denly he snatched my hand, and kissing it," Ah !" he 
added, "they will little think what a tartar you carry to 
them! " (( No, that they won't! U cried Mrs. Thrale; "Miss 
Burney looks so meek and so quiet, no body would suspect 
what a comical girl she is; but I believe she has a great 
deal of malice at heart." " Oh, she's a toad!" cried the 
ductor, laughing - "a sly young rogue! with her Smiths 
aud her Branghtons ! " 
"Why, Dr. Johnson," said Mrs. Thrale, " I hope you are 
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very \\ ell this morllil1g! If une lnay judge by your spirits 
ßnù good humol, the fever you threatened us with is gone 
off." He had conlplained that he was going to be ill last 
night. "'Yhy, nu, Inadanl, no," answered he, (( I aIll nut 
yet ,ven; I could not sleep at all; there I lay, restless anù 
uneasy, and thinking all the time of ßli::;s Burney. Pel"- 
haps I have offended her, thought r; perhaps she is angry; 
I have seen her but once, and I talked to her of a rasher! 
- 'Vere you angry? " 1 think I need nut tell you lIlY all- 
swer. (( I have been endeavoring to find SOllie excuse," 
continued he," and, as I could not sleep, 1 got up, and 
looked for SOllle authority for the word; and I fiud, 
madaIn, it is used by Dryden: in one of his prologues 
he says - '...\.nd snatch a hOluely rasher from the coab.' 
Su you Illust not ruiud lne, Inadanl; I say strange things, 
but I nlean no hann." 
T was almost afraid he thought I was really idiot enough 
to have taken him sel'iously; but, a few minutes after, he 
 
put his hand on my arIn, and shaking his head, exclaimed, 
" Oh, you are a sly little rogue! - what a HolLorn beau 
have you ùra,vll !" 
" ...\.y, 1\fiss Burney," said :\11'8. Thrale, "the Holborn beau 
is Dr. Johnson's favorite; anù we have all your characters 
by heart, from 1\11'. Slnith up to Lady Louisa." 
"Oh, ::\[1'. Slllith, ).[1'. Su1Ïth is the man!" cried he a 
laughing violently. U Harry Fielding never ùrew so good 
a character! - such a TIlle "arnish of lo\v politeness!- 
such a struggle to appear a ge.n tIe Iuan ! 11aùaIll, there is 
no character better drawn any\\ here - in a.ny Look, ur Ly 
any author." I ahuost poked Iuyself under the table 
Never did I feel so delicious a confusion since I \vas born! 
But he added a great deal Il10re, only T <."annut re<;ollect hi
 
exact \vords, and I do nut choode to gi \Fe hilll luinc. 
" Come, come," cried .\lrs. Thralc, H \\ c 'll tunnent Ler no 


\ 
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ahvays have him before THe at the Halnpstead Ball, òressed 
in a white coat, and a tambour waistcoat, w'orked in green 
silk. Poor Mr. Seward! !fr. Johnson nlade him so mad 
t'other day! ('Vhy, Seward,' said he, 'how smart you are 
dressed! Why you only want a talubour waistcoat, to 
louk like 1\11'. Smith!' But I am very fond of Lady 
Louisa. I think her as well dra\vn as any character in the 
book - so fine, so affected, so languishing, and, at the same 
tinle, so insolent!" She then ran on with several of her 
speeches. 
Some time after, she gave Dr. Johnson a letter from Dr 
Jebb, concerning one of the gardeners who is very ill. 
When he had read it, he grumbled violently to himself) 
and put it away with marks of displeasure. " \Vhat's the 
matter, sir?" said Mrs. Thrale; "do you find any fault 
with the letter? " 
" No, madam, the letter's well enough, if the man knew 
how to write his own name; but it moves my indignation 
to see a gentleman take pains to appear a tradeslllan. Mr. 
Branghton would have written his name with just such 
beastly flourishes!" 
" Ay, well," said Mrs. Thrale," he is a very agreeable 
man, and an excellent physician, and a great favorite of 
mine, and so he is of Miss Burney's." "Why I have no 
objection to the man, madam, if he would write his name 
as he ought to do." 
About noon, when I went into the library, book hunt- 
ing, l'rfrs. Thrale came to me. She gave me a long and 
very interesting account of Dr. Goldsmith, who was in- 
timately known here; but in speaking of "The Good- 
natured Man," when I extolled my favorite Croaker, I 
found that admirable character was a downright theft 
from Dr. Johnson. Look at the "Ran1bler," and you 
will find Suspirius is the man, and that not merely 
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the idea, but the particulars of the character are all stolen 
thence! 1 
While we were yet reading this" Ralnbler," Dr. Johnson 
came in: ,ve told him "'hat 've \\7ere about. "Ah, maùam!" 
cried he, "Goldslnith was not scrupulous; but he would 
have been a great man had he known the real value of his 
o,vn internal resources." " l\Iiss Burney," said l\frs. Thrale, 
"is fonù of his c Vicar of 'Vakefield,' and so anl I; don't 
you like it, sir 1" " No, madam; it is very faulty. There 
is nothing of real life in it, and very little of nature. It is 
a mere fanciful performance." 
He then seated hin1self upon a sofa, and calliug to me, 
said, "Come, Evelina - come, and sit by me." I obeyed, 
and he took nle almost in his arrns - that is, une of hi8 
anns, for Olle ,vould go three tÌInes, at least, round me- 
and, half-laughing, half-serious, he charged me to "be a 
good girl." "But, my dear," continued he with a very 
droll look, "what makes you Su fond of the Scotch? r 
don't like you for that; I hate these Scotch, and so lllUSt 
you. I wish Branghton had sent the dog to jail- that 
Scotch dog, 
lacartney I" "\Vhy, sir," said ::\Irs. Thrale, 
" don't you reruember be says he would, but that he should 
get nothing by it ? " 
" Why, ay, true," cried the doctor, see-sawing very 801- 
ell1nly, "that, indeed, is some palliation for his forbearance. 
But I must not have you so fond of the Scotch, my 1ittle 
Burney; make your hero what you will but a Scotclnuall. 
Besides, you write Scotch - you say, 'the one.' \Iy dC:aI. 
that's not English - never use that phrase again." 
(( Perhaps," said l\Irs. Thrale, "it may be used in J.facart- 
ney's letter, and then it will be a propriety." 
" No, madaIIl, no !" cried he; "you can't make a beauty 
1 Snaf irius the Screech Owl. See U Rambler tt for Tuesday, October 8. 
1750. 
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of it; it is in the thirù volunle; put it in 1\lacartney's 
letter, and welcome! - that, or anything that is nonsense." 
U \Vhy, surely," cried I, "the poor man is used ill enougb 
by the Brangbtolls!" "But Branghton," saiJ he, "only 
hates hinl because of his \vretcbedness, poor fello,v! 'But, 
my dear love, ho,v should he ever Lave eaten a good dinner 
before he calue to England?'" Anù then he laughed Vi3- 
lently at young Branghton's idea. 
" 'Vell," said Mrs. Thrale, "I ahvays liked Macartney; 
he is a very pretty character, and I took to hÌIn, as the 
folks say." "Why, madam," answered he, " I like J\facart- 
ney myself. Yes, poor fellow, I liked the man, ùut I love 
not the nation." 
SATURDAY 
fORNING. - Dr. Johnson was again all hinl- 
self; and so civil to IDe ! - even admiring ho,v I dressed Iny- 
self! Indeed, it is well I have so much of his favor; for it 
seems he always speaks his mind concerning the dress of 
ladies, and all ladies who are here obey his injunctions inl- 
plicitly, and alter whatever be disapproves. This is a part of 
his character that much surprises me: but not\vithstanding 
he is sOlnetÏ1nes so absent, anù always so near-sighted, he 
scrutinizes into every part of almost everybody's appear- 
ance. They tell me of a Miss Bro\vn, \vho often visits 
here, and who has a slovenly way of dressing. " And 
when she comes down in a 1110rning," says 
Irs. Thrale, 
U her hair will be all loose, and her cap balf off; and then 
Dr. Johnson, who sees something is wrong, and ùoes not. 
kno,,? where the fault is, concludes it is in the cap, and 
says, ']\fy dear, what do you wear such a. vile cap for?' 
, I 'll change it, sir,' cries the poor girl, 'if you don't like 
it.' 'Ay, do: he says; and away runs poor Miss Brown; 
but when sbe gets on another, it's the same thing, for the 
cap has nothing to do with the fault. Ånd tbell she 
wonders that Dr. Johnson should not like the cap, for 
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she thinks it very pretty. And so on with her gO\VI1. 
which he abo ]nakes her rhanbe; but if the poor girl w 're 
t.o change through all her wardrube, unless she could put 
her things on Letter, he woul(1 still hnd fa.ult." 
\Yhcn J )1'. .J ohll::,un "tt!5 gOlle, she told llie uf DIY mother's 
being ohlige(l to change LeI' dress. cc 1\ ow," said she, (C 
Irs. 
Burney had on a very prctty linen j,l.cket and coat c1IHl 
VN1.S going to church; hut Dr. 
T OhIlSOIl, ,\ ho, 1 suppo", 
did )lot like her in a jacket, saw sOlIlething was thp matter, 
and so found fault with the linen: and he looke.l (11)(1 
peered, and thcn :--aicl, C \\Thy, llutdaln, this won't do! you 
must not go to church so!' So away went poor 1\[rs. 
TIurnry an(L changed her gown! An(l when she had (10m 
so, he (li,l lIot like it, Lut he did not know why; so he 
told her she should not wear a lJlaek hat (oul cJoak in 
ç;UnUllel'! 01., how he rlid hother poor 'Ir
. Hurney! c111rl 
hiulself too, for if the things had Lecn put on to his mind, 
he would II[Lve taken 110 IH.Jticè of them.'J u '\Yhy," said 
]\[r. Thrale, very dryly, U J don't thillk 1\lrs. Hurney a very 
good dl'csspr." 
U Last time she caIne," 
aid 
r r
. Th raIl\ U she" (tS i11 a 
whitè cloak, and she told Dr. J nhllsnll she had got hcr nI(l 
white cloak scouretl 011 purpose tq ohlige hilll! (
cour \(1 
' 
SflYS Ill', 'ay, - have you, llwdarll ?' - so he scc-
awed, for 
he could not for shame finù fault, Lut he did not òeem t . 
like the scouring." 
And now let nlC try to rccollect an account he g(l.vP us 
of certain celebrated la(lies of his acquaintclllce: an account 
which, had yon heard frolH himsclf, would have Inade :yun 
dip with laughing, his 111anllcr is so pcculiar, a.nd enforccd 
his hUlnor so originally. It ,vas hegun by 'Irs. Tluale's 
apologizing to hinl for troubling him with 
mne question 
she thuught trifling, - 0, I relllClnher! \Ye had. lKen 
talking of colors, and of the fantastic nalne
 given to thew, 
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and why the palest lilac should be called a soupir étouffé; 

nò 'when Dr. Johnson came in she applied to him. 
" Why, madam," said he, with wonderful readiness, " it 
IS called a stifled sigh because it is checked in its progress) 
and only half a color." I could not help expressing my 
amazement at his universal readiness upon all subjects, 
and }"frs. Thrale said to him," Sir, Miss Burney wonders 
at your patience with such stuff; but I tell bel' you are 
used to me, for I believe I torment you with more foolish 
questions than anybody else dares do." " No, madaln," 
said he, "you don't tormen t me; - you tease lne, indeed, 

Dmetimes." "Ay, so I (10, Dr. Johnson, and I \vonder 
you bear with my nonsonse." "No, madam, you never 
talk nonsense; you havp. as much sense, and more wit, 
than any woman I kn:)w!" "Oh," cried Mrs. Thrale, 
blushing, cc it is my turn to go under the table this morn- 
ing, lrliss Burney!" 
cc And yet," continu(
d. the doctor, with the most comical 
look, "I ha ve knowli all the wits, from Mrs. Montagu 
do\vn to Bet Flint!" "Bet Flint!" cried Mrs. Thrale; 
"pray who is she?" "Oh, a fine character, madam! She 
was habitually a slut and a drunkard, and occasionally a 
tbief and a harlot." " And, for Heaven's sake, how came 
you to know ber?" "Why, madan1, she figured in the 
literary world, too! Bet Flint wrote her own life, and 
called herself Cassandra, and it was in verse; - it began: 


, When Nature first ordain'd my birth, 
A diminutive I was born on earth: 
And then I came from a dark abode, 
Into a gay and gaudy world.' 


So Bet brought me her verses to correct; but I gave her 
half-a-crown, and she liked it as well. Bet had a fine 
spirit; she advertised for a husband, but she had no sue. 
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cess, for she told me no man aspirfld to her! Then she 
hired very handsome lodgings and a footboy; and she got 
a harpsichord, but Bet could not play; however, she put 
herself in fine attitudes, and drulnmed." 
Then he gave an account of another of these geniuses 
who called herself hy smne fine nanIe, I have forgotten 
what. "She had not quite the same stock of virtue," con- 
tinued he, "nor the same stock of honesty as Bet Flint; 
hut I suppose she envied her accoloplishments, for she ,vas 
so little moved by the power of harmony, that while Bet 
Flint thought she was drulnming very divinely, the other 
jade had her indicted for a nuisance! JJ CI And pray what 
became of her, sir?" "Why, madam, she stole a quilt 
from the man of the house, and he had her taken up: but 
"Bet Flint had a spirit not to be subdued; so when she 
found herself obliged to go to jail, she ordered a sedan- 
chair, and bid her footboy walk before her. However, 
the boy proved refractory, for he was ashamed, though 
his mistress was not." 
CI And did she ever get out of jail again, sir 1" " Yes, 
madam; when she came to her trial, the judge acquitted 
her. c So now' she said to me, c the quilt is Iny own and 
now I'll make a petticoat of it.' Oh, I loved Bet Flint!" 
Oh, how we all laughed! Then he gave an account of 
a.nother lady, who called herself Laurinda, and \vho also 
wrote verses and stole furniture; but he had not the same 
affection for her, he said, though she too U was a lady who 
had high notions of honor." Then followed the history of 
another, who called herself Hortensia, and who walked up 
and down the park repeating a book of Virgil. " But," 
said he, cc though T know her story, I Dever had the good 
fortune to see her." 
After this he aave us an account of the famous 
frs. 
b 
Pink
tblnan. ".A.nd she" he said , fC told nle she owed an 
, , 
VO.. I. 3 
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her misfortunes to her wit; for she was so unhappy as to 
marry a Ulan 'who thought hiInself also a wit, though I be- 
lieve she gave him not Ï1nplicit credit for it, but it occa- 
sioned much contradiction and ill-\vill." "Bless Jne, sir!" 
cried 
frs. Thrale, "ho\v can all these vagabonds contrive 
to get at you, of all people?)J cc 0 the dear creatures!" 
cried he, laughing heartily," I can't but be glad to see 
them 1 " "'Vhy I ,yonder, sir, you never went to see 1\1rs. 
Rudd 1 anlong the rest?" ""\Vhy, madam, I believe I 
should," said he, "if it was not for the ne,vspapers; but I 
am prevented n1any frolics that I should like very ,veIl 
since I am become such a theme for the papers." N o,v 
would you ever have imagined this? Bet Flint, it seems, 
once took Kitty Fisher to see him, but to his no little re- 
gret he was not at home. "Änel 
lrs. Williams," he added, 
"did not love Bet Flint, but Bet Flint Inade herself very 
easy about that." How 1\fr. Crisp ,vouid have enjoyed 
this account! He gave it all ,vith so droll a solemnity, 
and it \vas all so unexpected, that Mrs. Thrale and I ,vere 
both almost equally diverted. 
STREATHA
, ÄUGUST 26. - My opportunities for writing 
grow less and less, and my materials more and more. 
After breakfast I have scarcely a moment that I can spare 
all day. Proceed - no ! Go back, my muse, to Thursday. 
Dr. Johnson come home to dinner. In the evening he ,vas 
as lively and full of wit and sport as I have ever seen bim ; 
and Mrs. Thrale and I had him quite to ourselves; for Mr. 
Thrale came in from giving an election dinner (to which 


1 Margaret Caroline Rudd was celebrated only for having been con. 
nected with two brothers, named PeITean, in committing a forgery, for 
which they were both executed, she having betrayed and borne witness 
against them. The curiosity which she excited at this period no doubt 
arose from its being studiously spread abroaà by the friends of her victims. 
that they had been (lupcs and instruments in her hands. 
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he sent two bucks and six pine-apples) so tired, that he 
neither upened his eyes nnr rnouth, but fcll fa.,t aslel'p. 
I III Iced, after tea. he generally dnes. Dr. J ohnsun was very 
communicative concerning his prC
cllt work uf the" Lh 
 
of the Poets;" Dryden is TlO\V in the press, anù }If' tole} us 
he haù beell just" ritillg a dissertation upon " IIuùibras." 
u } '0 you rerllernber, sir," said 
Irs. Thrale, U how' you 
tonnentcd poor l\[iss Bro,vn ahout reading?" U She IJlÏ
ht 
soon Le torrnented, 1lladall1," answereù he, "for I anl not 
yet quite clear she kno\vs what a book is." "Oh for 
shaDle!" cried 
frs. Thrale; "she read:i not only English, 
but French and Italian. She was in Italy a great while." 
cc Pho !" exclaimed he; "Italian, indeed! 1)0 YOll think 
she knows as much Italian as nose Fuller does English?" 
"\Vell, well," said 
Irs. 'fhrale, " Hose Fuller is a very good 
young Jllan, for all he has not n1uch cOIllInalld of la.nguage, 
and though he is silly enough, yet I like hÎ1n very well, 
for there is no manner of harm in him." 
Then she told UIC that lIe once said, cc })r. J()hn
C)n's con- 
versation is so instructive, that I '11 ask hirn a question. 
C Pray, sir, \vhat is PalD1yra? I have often heard uf it, but 
never knew wbat it was.' C Palrnyra, sir!' saiel the doctor; 
C why, it is a hill in Irpland, situated in a bug, anù has 
paInl-trees at the top, \\ hence it is caIled Palm-Inirc.'" 
,y hether or not he swallo,,'ed this account, I know not 
yet. 1 
" But ,riRs Drown," continued she, cc i" by no JlleanS sueh 


1 
Irs. Thrale (then :Mrs. Piozzi), in relating this story, after John- 
80n's death, in her ".Anecdotes" of him, adds: "Seeing, however, that 
the lad" (whom she does not name, but c.t.lls a "young fellow ") "thought 
him serious, and thanked him for his illfonnation, be ulldel'cived him vrry 
gently indeed; told him the history, geography, and chronology of Tad- 
mor in the "'ïMerness, \\ ith every incident tbat liter'1ture couJd furni.da, I 
think, or eloquence exprc.Qs, from the building of 
olomon's pal&(' to th. 
royago of Dawkin:i nwl 'Y ood. II 
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a simpleton as Dr. Johnson supposes her to be; she is not 
very deep, indeed, but she is a sweet, and a very ingenuous 
girl, and nobody admired J\,fiss Streatfield more. But she 
made a more foolish speech to Dr. Johnson than she would 
have done to anybody else, because she was so frightened 
and mnbaITassed that she kne'w not what she said. He 
asked. her some question about reading, '1.r..d she did, to be 
sure, make a very silly answer; but she was so perplexed 
and bewildered, that she hardly knew where she was, and 
so she said the beginning of a book was as good as the end, 
or the ('nd as good as the beginning, or some such stuff; 
and Dr. Johnson told her of it so often, saying, , Well, my 
dear, which part of a book do you like best now?' that 
poor Fanny Brown burst into tears! " "I am sure I should 
have compassion for her," cried I;" for nobody would be 
more likely to have blundered out such, or any such 
speech, from fright and terror." U You?" cried Dr. J ohn- 
son. " No; you are another thing; she who could draw 
Smiths and Branghtons, is quite another thing." 
After breakfast on Friday, or yesterday, a curious trait 
occurred of Dr. Johnson's jocosity. It was while the talk 
ran so copiously upon their urgency that I should produce 
a comedy. While Mrs. Thrale \vas in the midst of her 
flattering persuasions, the doctor, see-sawing in his chair, 
began laughing to himself so heartily as to almost shake 
his seat as 'well as his sides. We stopped our confabula- 
tion, in which he had ceased to join, hoping he "Tould re- 
veal the subject of his mirth; but he enjoyed it inwardly, 
without heeding our curiosity, - till at last he said he had 
been struck with a notion that " Miss Burney would begin 
her dramatic career by writing a piece called' Streatham.''' 
He paused, and laughed yet more cordially, and then, sud- 
denly commanded a p0111posity to his countenance and his 
voice, and added, - cc Yes! 'Streatham - a Farce!' " 
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STREA TRAM, SEPTEMBER. - Our journey hither proved, 
as it pron1Ïsed, most sociably cheerful, and Mrs. Thrale 
opened still further upon the subject she bpgan in St. 
:\fartin's-street, of Dr. .J ohnson's kindness towards me. To 
he sure, she saw' it ,vas not totally disagreeable to Tile; 
though I was really astounded ,vhen she hinted at IOY 
hecorning a rival to 1fiss Streatfield in the doctor's good 
gra 
es. U I had a long letter," she said, cc from Sophy 
Stre.ttfield t' ot.her day, and she sent Dr. Johnson her ele- 
gant edition of the ' Classics;' Lut when he had read the 
letter, he said, 'She is a sweet creature, and I love her 
much, but my little Burney ,vrites a better letter.' Now," 
continued she, CI that is just what I ,vished him to say of 
you both." 
Tuesday morning, l\[rs. Thrale asked me if I did not 
,,-ant to see 
Irs. :\fontagu? I truly said, I should be the 
most insensible of an aninlals, not to like to see our sex's 
glory. cc \Vell," said she, " we'll try to make you see her. 
Sir Joshua says she is in town, and I will write and ask 
her here. T wish you to see her of all things." 
fr
. 
Thrale wrote her note before breakfast. I had a great 
deal of private confab afterwards with Lady Ladd and 

liss Tharle concerning 
fiss Streatfield: I find she ia hy 
no means a favorite with either of them, though she is half 
adored by 1\11'. and 1\1fS. Thrale, and by Dr. Johnson. And 
Lady Ladd, among other things, nlelltioned her being her
 
(nce when ::\lrs. l\fontagu came, and blamed 
1rs. Thrale 
for making n1uch of her before .l\Irs. 
Iontagu; Ie who," she 
added, Ie has no notion of any girl acq uaintance, a
)(I, in- 
deed, makes a point of only cultivating })eople of conse- 
q uence." 
I determined, in my own mind to luake use of thig hint, 
and keep myself as much out of her way as I could. In.. 
deed, at any rate, a "'oman of such celebrity in the literary 
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world ,vould be the last 1 should covet to converse with, 
thuugh one of the first 1 should wish to listen to. An 
answer canle from 1\11's. l\fontagu at noon. l\1rs. Thrale 
gave it me to read; it was in a high strain of politesse, 
expressed equal adn1Ïration and regard for 1\1:rs. Thrale, 
and acceptM her invitation for the next day. But ,vhat 
was my surprise to read, at the bottom of the letter, " I 
have not yet seen I Evelina,' but will certainly get it, and, 
if it should not bappen to please me, the disgrace must be 
nlÏne, not the author's." 
" Oh, Ina'am," cried I, CI what does this mean?" "vVhy 
only," said she, IC that in my letter this morning, I said, 
lIave you seen the new ,york called I Evelina?' it was 
,vritten by an amiable young friend of n1Ïne, and I wish 
much to kno,v your opinion of it; for if you should not 
approve it, what signifies the approbation of a Johnson, a 
Burke, &c. ?" Before dinner, to my great joy, Dr. Johnson 
returned hOlne from 'Varley Commoll. I followed 1\11'8. 
Thrale into the library to see hirn, and he is so near- 
sighted, that he took nle for l\1iss Streatfield, but he did 
not ,yelcome lne less kindly when be found his mistake, 
,vhich 11rs. Tbrale made known by saying-'I No, 'tis 
l\fiss Streatfield's rival, Miss Burney." 
At tea-time the subject turned upon the domestic econ- 
omy of Dr. Johnson's own household. l\frs. Thrale has 
often acquainted me that his house is quite filled and 
over-run ,vith all sorts of strange creatures, ,vhom he ad. 
mits for mere charity, and because no one else will adn1it 
them, - for his charity is unbounded, - or, rather, bounded 
only by his circumstances. The account he gave of the 
adventures and absurdities of the set was highly diverting, 
but too diffused for writing, - though one or two speeches 
I must give. I think I shall occasionally theatricalize my 
dialogues. 
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Jlrs. Th1"lde. I>ray, sir, how does 'Irs. ,\ illiams like all 
thi!; tribe? 
Dr. John8on. 1\Iad(lln, she does not like thelfi at all; 
hut their fondncss for her is not grec.1ter. She and] )es- 
JIloulins quarrel incessantly; but as they Cell) })oth 1,.. 
occa.siollally of service to each other, and as neither of 
thelu have any other I>lace to go to, their animosity do's 
not force theln to separate. 
11[rs. Tltrale. l\.lld pl'q,y, sir, what is 
[r. MacLean 1 
Dr. Johnson. :\Iadalll, he is a Scotchman; he is a tnan 
of great learning, and fur his learning 1 respect hin1, and 1 
wi
h to serve hinl. He knows Inauy languages, and 1.no\\ s 
theIn \veIl; but he kllO\\7S nothing of life. I advised hin! 
tu write a geographical dictionary; Lut I have lost an . 
hopes of his ever doing 311ythiug IJropcrly, since I found 
he gave a') Illuch laùor to Capua as to }{ollle. 

[r. Thrale. And pray who is clcrk of your kitchen. 
sir? 
Dr. Johnson. 'Vhy, sir, I aIll afrai(l there is none; a 
general (lnarchy prevails in IllY kitchen, as I anI told by 

Ir. I
evett, who says it is not no\v what it u:-;cd to Le! 

[rs. Thrale. :1Ir. Levett, I suppose, sir. h'lS the oflice 
uf keeping the huspital in health? for he is an apothecary. 
Dr. Johnson. Levett, malial}), is a Lrutal fellow, Lut T 
have a good regard for hinl; for his brutality is in his 
Iuanllers, not hi
 luillÙ. 
Mr. Tltrale. .But how ùo you get your dinners dressed? 
Dr. Juhnson. \Vhy Uesnloulins has the chief manage- 
ment of the kitchen; but our rOd-sting is not magnificent, 
f0r \ve have no jack. 
J1fr. Tltrale. No jack 1 'Vhy how do they manag 
without? 
Dr. Johnson. Sn1all joints, I believe, they Illanage ,vith 
a titrillu and laraer are JUlie .It thl
 tavern. I have some 
0' t\ 
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houghts (with a profound gravlïy) of buying a jack, be- 

ause I think a jack is some credit to a house. 
JIr. 1'hralc. 'V ell, but you'll have a spit, too? 
Dr. Johnson. No, sir, no; that would be su perf! uous ; 
for we shall never use it; and if a jack is seen, a spit will 
be presulued ! 
!tIrs. Thl'ale. But pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? 
She that you used to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and call out, "Ather again, Poll ! Never flinch, 
Poll ! " 
. Dr. Johnson. Why, I took to Poll very well at first, but 
she won't do upon a nearer examination. 
Mrs. Thrale. Ho\v came she among you, sir? 
Dr. Johnson. Why I don't rightly relnember, but we 
could spare her very \vell from us. Poll is a stupid slut; 
I had some hopes of her at first; but when I talked to 
her tightly and closely, I could make nothing of her; she 
\vas wiggle-waggle, and I could never persuade her to 
be categorical. I \vish Miss Burney would come among 
us; if she would only give us a week, we should fur- 
nish her with ample nlaterials for a new scene in her next 
work. 
A little while after, he asked Mrs. Thrale who had read 
"Evelina" in his absence 1 "Who 1" cried she; - "why 
Burke! - Burke sat up all night to finish it; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is mad about it, and said he would give 
fifty pounds to know the author. But our fun was with 
his nieces - we made them believe I wrote the book, and 
the girls gave me the credit of it at once." 
"I am sorry for it, lnadam," cried he, quite angrily,- 
"you were much to blame; deceits of that kind ought 
never to be practised; they have a worse tendency than 
f " 
you are aware 0 . 
Mrs. Thrale. 'Vhy, don't frighten yourself, sir; Mi
g 
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Burney will have all the creùit she has a right to, for] 
told theln whose it ,vas before they went. 
Dr. Johnson. But yun were very wrong for misleadlllg 
thclU a Inolnent; such jests are extremely blaluable; they 
are foolisll in the very act, and they ute wrong, l'ecau:;
 
they always leave a duubt upon the Iuind. \\That first 
passed will be always recollected by those girls, and they 
"ill nevcr feel clearly convinced which wrote the book. 
}'Irs. Thrale or 1fiss Burney. 
.J.1Jrs. Thrate. 'VeIl, well, I am ready to take my Bible 
oatb it '\"as nut me; and if that won't do, 1\fiss Burney 
must take hers too. 
I was then looking over the" Life of Cowley," which he 
haù him
elf given Ine to read, at the t:;a.lne time that he 
gave to 1\,frs. Thrale that of \Valler. They are now printed, 
though they will not be published for some time. But he 
bade me put it away. cc Do," cried he, cc put a,vay that now, 
and prattle ,vith us; I can't lnake this little Burney prattle, 
and I am sure she prattles ,veIl; but I shall teach her an- 
other lesson than to sit thus silent before I have done with 
her." 
It To talk," cried I, "is the only lesson I shall be back- 
,vard to learn fro In you, sir." 
cc You shall give me," cried he, "a discourse upon the pas- 

ions; COlll<.\ begin! Tell us the necessity of regulating 
them, watching over and curbing them! Did you ever 
)"ead Norris' I Theory of Love?'" 
cc No, sir," said I, laughing, yet staring a littl
. 
Dr. Johnson. \Vell, it is ,vorth your reading. He ,\ ill 
make you see that inordinate love is the root of all evil: 
inordinate love of wealth brings on avarice; of wine. 
brings on intemperance; of power, brings on cruelt ; 
and so on. He deduces from inordinate love all human 
frailty 
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M's. TlL1"ale. To-morrow, sir, l\Irs. l\fontagu dinC1s here, 
and then you \vill have talk enough. 
Dr. Johnson began to see-saw, ,vith a countenance 
strongly expressive of inward fun, and, after enjoying it 
some tÜne in silence, he sudùenly, and \"ith great aniDla- 
tion, turned to me and cried, 
cc DO'VIl with her, Burney! - do\vn \vith her! - spare 
her not 
 - attack her, fight her, and do\vn with her at once! 
You are a rising wit, and she is at the top; and ,,-hen I 
was beginning the ,vorld, and was nothing and nobody, the 
joy of n1Y life \vas to fire at all the established .wits 
 and 
then everybody loved to halloo lie on. But there is no 
game now; everybody would be glad to see IDe conquered: 
but then, ,vhen I .was new', to vanquish the great ones 
was all the delight of my poor little dear soul 
 So at her, 
Burney - at her, and down \vith her!" Oh, how we were 
all amused! By the \vay, I Inust tell you that Mrs. 
l\lontagu is in very great estinlation here, even \vith Dr. 
Johnson himself, wheD others do not praise her improperly. 
1vlrs. Thrale ranks her as the first of women in a literary 
way. I should have told you that Miss Gregory, daught.er 
of the Gregory who wrote the "Letters," or "Legacy of 
Advice," lives with l\Irs. l\lontagu, and \vas invited to ac- 
company her. cc Mark, now," said Dr. Johnson, "if I con- 
tradict her to-morrow. I aln determined, let her say \vhat 
she will, that I will not contradict her." 
Mrs. Tltrale. Why, to be sure sir, you did put her a 
little out of countenance last time she caDle. Yet you were 
neither rough, nor cruel, nor ill-natured; but still, when a 
lady changes color, we imagine her feelings are not quite 
composed. 
]Jr. Johnson. Why, madaru, I won't answer that I shan't 
contradict her again, if she provokes me as she did then; 
but a less provocation I will withstand. I believe I an") 
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not high in her good graces already; and J begin (aùded 
he, laughing heartily) to trelnble for u1yathnission into her 
new hou::;e. I douùt I s}mll never see the inside of it. 
Mrs. 1'/t,rale. Oh, I warrant you, she fear
 you, indeed; 
but that, you kno'w, is nothing uncommon: and detlrly J 
love to hear your dislp1Ïsitiolls; for certainly she is the 
first wonlan for literary kuow leùge in England, i.lnÙ, if iu 
:England, I hope I may say in the world. 
]Jr. Johnson. I 1elieve you lImy, rnaùa.lll. She diffuses 
lllore kllo\vledge in her conversation than any ,\ oman ] 
kno,v, or, indeed, almost any man. 
Afrs. TJirah. I declare I kno\\ no Ulan equal to her, 
take away yourself anù Burke, for that art. And you 
who love magnificence, won't quarrel '\\ith her, as every. 
body else does, for her love of finery. 
JJr. Johnson. No, I shall not quarrel ,vith her upon that 
topic. (Then, looking earnestly at nle,) (( Say," he added, 
" it's very handsonle!" (( 'Vhat, sir 1 " cried I, amazed. 
" 'Vhy, your cap: - I have looked at it sorne tin1e, and I 
like it much. It Las not that vile bandeau acro::;s it, which 
I have so often curseù." Did you eyer hear anything so 
strange? nothing escapes hi In. 1\Iy Daddy Crisp is not 
Inore Ininute in his attentions: nay, I think be is eV
ll 
less so. 
Some tinle after, when ,ve had all heen a few minutes 
wholly silent, he turned to me anù said: cc COllie, Burne), 
shall you and T study our pdrts against 
rrs. 'IontaO'u 
COlnes ? " "l\[iss Burney," cried 
fr. Thrale, "you nlust get 
up your courage for this encounter! I think you should 
begin with :\1iss Gregory; and do" n with her nrst." 
lJr. Johnson. No, no, always fly at the eagle! tlo\{"n 
with 
Irs. Montagu herself! I hope she will come full of 
" Evelina! " 
\\ EDNl<..SDA Y. - At l,reakfast, ])1'. ,} oh:nsun asked mE'- if 
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I had been reading his cc Life of Cowley? " tc 0 yes," said I 
" And what do you think of it?" cc I am delighted with 
it," cried I; "and if I was somebody, instead of nobody, I 
should not have read it without telling you sooner what I 
think of it, and unasked." 
Again, when I took up Cowley's Life, he made me put it 
away to talk. 
We could not prevail with him to stay till Mrs. Montagu 
arrived, though, by appointment, she came very early. She 
and Miss Gregory came by one o'clock. There was no 
party to meet her. 
Sb.e is middle-sized, very thin, and looks infirm; she has 
a sensible and penetrating countenance, and the air and 
manner of a woman accustomed to being distinguished, 
and of great parts. Dr. Johnson, who agrees in this, told 
us that a Mrs. Hervey, of his acquaintance, says she can 
remember Mrs. l\Iontagu trying for this same air and man- 
ner. Mr. Crisp has said the same: however, nobody can 
now impartially see her, and not confess that she has ex- 
tremely well succeeded. 
My expectations, which were compounded of the praise 
of Mrs. Tbrale and the abuse of Mr. Crisp, were most ex- 
actly answered, for I thought her in a medium way. 
Miss Gregory is a fine young woman, and seems gentle 
and well bred. 
A bustle with the dog Presto - Mrs. Thrale's favorite- 
at the entrance of these ladies into the library, prevented 
any formal reception; but as soon as Mrs. Montagu heard 
my name, she inquired very civilly after my father and 
made many speeches concerning a volume of It Linguet," 
which she has lost; but she hopes soon to be able to 
replace it. I am sure he is very high in her favor, because 
she did me the honor of addressing herself to me three or 
four times. 
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Bu t my ease and tranquillity were soon disturbed: for 
she had not been in the rootn nlore than ten n1Ínu
s, ere, 
turning to 
frs. Thrale, she sJ.id, "Oh, Ioa'am - but your 
C Evelina' - I have not yet got it - I sent for it, but the 
bookseller had it not. However, I will cert.'\inly have it." 
CI Ay, I hope so." answered )Irs Thrale," and I hope you 
will like it too; for 't is a book to be liked." 
I began now a vehement nose-blo\\"ing, for the hpuetit of 
handk3rchiefing my face. "1 hope though," said :\Irs. 
}'iontagu, dryly," it is not in verse? I can read t1ny- 
thing in prose, but I have a great dread or a long story in 
verse." 
" No, ma'am, no; 't is all in prose, I assure you. And 
Dr. Johnson, ma'am," added lIlY kind puffer, cc says }'ield- 
ing never 'wrote so well- never wrote equal to this book; 
he says it is a better picture of life and manners than is to 
be found anywhere in Fielding." 
"Indeed?" cried AIrs. l\folltagu, surprised; cr that I did 
not expect, for I have been informed it is the work of a 
young lady, and therefore, though I expected a very pretty 
book, I supposed it to be a work of mere imagination, and 
the Harne I thought attractive; but life and Illanners I 
never dreamt of finding." 
"vVell, ma'aIn, what I tell you is literally true; and for my 
part, I aln never better pleased than when guod girls write 
clever books - and that this is clever - But all this time 
,ve are killing 
Iiss Burney, who wrote the book herself." 
What a clap of thunder \vas this! - the last thing ill 
the world I should have expected before my face! I kno\\ 
not what bewitched l\Irs. Thrale, but this was carrying thp 
jest farther than ever. All retcn'u being now at (in end, ] 
fairly and abruptly took to my heels, and ran out of the 
loonl with the utmost trepidation, an1Ïdst astonished ex- 
claInatioIls frOlll 'Irs. 
fontagu and )1 iss Gregury. I W8,.Ij 
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horribly disconcerted, but I am no\v so irrecoverably in 
for it, that I begin to leave off reproaches and expostula- 
tions; indeed, they have very little availed me while they 
n1Ïght ha ve beeD of service, but no,v they ,vould pass for 
mere parade and affectation; and therefore, since they can 
do no good, I gulp them down. I find them, indeed, some- 
\vhat hard of digestion, but they Dlust Inake their own way 
as ,vell as they can. 
"\Vhen dinner ,vas upon table, I follo\veù the procession, 
in a tragedy step, as 
lr. Thrale will have it, into the dining- 
parlor. Dr. Johnson ,vas returned. 
The conversation was not brilliant, nor do I remember 
much of it; but Mrs. 1fontagu behaved to me just as I 
could have ,vished, since she spoke to IDe very little, but 
spoke that little with the utmost politeness. But Miss 
Gregory, though herself a very n10dest girl, quite stared Ine 
out of countenance, and never took her eyes off my face. 
When 
frs. Montagu's ne\v house was talked of, Dr. 
Johnson, in a jocose n1anner, desired to kno\v if he should 
he in vi ted to see it. 
" Ay, sure," cried Mrs. Montagu, looking well pleased; 
,e or else I shan't like it: but I invite you all to a house- 
warming; I shall hope for the honor of seeing all this 
company at my new house next Easter-day: I fix the day 
no\v that it may be remembered." Everybody bowed and 
accepted the invite but me, and I thought fitting not to 
hear it; for I have no notion of snapping at invites from 
the eminent. But Dr. Johnson, \vho sat next to me, was 
determined I should be of the party, for he suddenly 
clapped his hand on my shoulder, and called out aloud, 
U Little Burney, you and I will go together!" cc Yes, 
surely," cried 
irs. 1\10ntagu; cc I shall hope for the 
pleasure of seeing , Evelina.' " cc , Evelina ? '" repeated he; 
"has Mrs. Montagu then found out 'Evelina?'" cc Yes," 
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crie(i f5he, "ana I fun prou(l of it; I anl proud that a 'work 
so commended should be a woman's." Oh, how my face 
burnt! "Has 1\1 rs. l\Iontagu," aSh.ed Dr. Johnson, "read 
I Evelina? ' " I, X 0, sir, not yet; but I shall immediately, 
for 1 feel the greatest eagerness to read it." "1 am very 
sorry, madam," rep1ied he," that you have not read it 
already, because you cannot speak of it with a full convir 
tion uf its Inerit: which, I believe, when you have read it 
you ,\ in finù b'teat ple(Lsure in (Lcknowle(lging." 
SOlDP other things were saiù, Lut I rCJIlelnber t1:eln not, 
for I could hardly kt;ep Iny place: hut my sweet, naughty 

r rs. Thrale looked delighted for n1e. 
They went away very early, because .:\lrs. 
fontagu is a 
great co\-rard in a carriage. She repeated her invitation as 
she left the room. So now that I am invited to 
Irs. 
l\iontagu's, 1 think the measure of my glory full ! 
::\IoNDAY, SEPTE:\IBFR 21sT. - I am more comfortable 
here than ever; Dr. Johnson honors nle with increasing 
kindness; l\Ir. Thrale is Inuch more ca!=;y and sociable 
than ,,,hen I was here Lefore; I ani quite jocose, when- 
ever I please, with l\Iiss Thrale; and the chafin ing head 
and life of the house, her ßlother, standc.; the test of the 
closest examination, as well and as much to her honor aq 
she does a mere cursory vie,v. She is, indeed, all that is 
excellent and desirable in ".oman. 
I have had a thousand delightful conversations ,,,ith 
Dr. Johnsoll, who, ,vhether he loves me or not, I am sure 
seems to have some opinion of Iny discretion, for he speak:i 
of all this house to me 'with unbounded confidence, neither 
diminishing faults, nor exaggerating praise. \Vhenever he 
is belo,v stairs he keeps Ine a prisoner, for he does not like 
I should quit the room a moment; if I rise, he constantly 
calls out, " Don't you go, little Burney! " Last night, '" hen 
we werfl talking of compliments and of gro!'8 speet" hes. 
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Mrs. Thrale most justly said, that nobody could make 
either like Dr. Johnson. " Your compliments, sir, are 
made seldom, but when they are made they have an ele- 
gance unequalled; but thell when you are angry, who 
dares make speeches so bitter and so cruel?" 
.Dr. Johnson. Madam, I am always sorry \\7hen I make 
bitter speeches, and I never do it but when I am insuffer- 
ably vexed. 
:JIrs. ThraZe. Yes, sir; but you suffer things to vex you 
that nobody else would vex at. I am sure I have had my 
share of scolding froln you! 
.D'r. Johnson. It is true, you have; but you have borne 
it like an angel, and you have been the better for it. 
Mrs. Th-raZe. That I believe, sir; for I have received 
more instruction from you than from any man, or any 
book; and the vanity that you should think me \vorth 
instructing always overcame the vanity of being found 
fault with. And so you had the scolding, and I the im- 
provement. 
F. B. And I am sure both make for the honor of both! 
.Dr. Johnson. I think so too. Bu t 1\1rs. Thrale is a 
sweet creature, and Dever angry; she has a temper the 
most delightful of any \voman I ever knew. 
Mrs. Thrale. This I can tell you, sir, and without any 
Hattery - I not only bear your reproofs when present, but 
in alnlost everything I do in your absence, I ask myself 
whether you would like it, and \vhat you would say to it. 
Yet I believe there is nobody you dispute with oftener 
than me. 
F. B. But you two are so well established with one 
another, that you can bear a rebuff that would kill a 
stranger. 
Dr. Johnson. Yes; but we disputed the same before we 
were so wp.ll PRtahlished with one another. 
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Mr8. Thr ie. Oh, sonletimes I think I shall die no other 
death than hearing the bitter things he says to others. 
"\Vhat he says to rnys'lf I can bear, because [ know how 
sincerely he is my friend, and that he means to mend me j 
hut to others it is cruel. 
Ð1'. Johnson. '\Thy, madam, you often provoke me to 
say severe things, hy unreasonable commendation. If you 
woulrl not call for IllY praise, I would not give you my 
censure; but it constantly Inoves my indignation to be 
applied to to speak \\Tell of a thing \\'hich I think con- 
temptible. 
F. B. 'Vell, this I know, whoever I may hear complain 
of Dr. Johnson's severity, I shall always vouch for his 
kindness, as far as regards IHyself, and his indulgence. 
]'frs. Thrale. _\y, but I hope he will trin! you yet, too ! 
Dr. Johnson,: J hope not: I Rhould be very sorry to f-R}" 
anything that should vex Iny dear little Burney. 
F. B. If you did, sir, it would vex me more than you 
can imagine. I should sink in a luinute. 
J.1fr8. Thrale. I remember, sir, when we were travelling 
in Wales, ho". you ca1led me to account for nlY civility to 
the people. "J\fadalIl," you said, "let nle have no Inore of 
this idle cOlnnlendation of nothing. "11)'" is it, that ,,'hat- 
ever you see, and ,vhoever you see, you are to be so indi
- 
criminately lavish of praise 1" CC'Vhy, I '11 tell you, 
ir," 
said I, "when I am ,vith you and 
Ir. Thrale, and Queeny, 
I am obliged to be civil for four!" 
There was a cutter for you! But this I must sa}, rOI 
the honor of both, 
frs. Thrale speaks to !Jr. Johnson with 
as much sincerity (though ,,'ith greater softnes:5) as he does 
to her. 
Well, no"" I have given so many fine compliments from 
Dr. Johnson and )Irs. Thrale, Ruppose, by way of contra
t 
and variety, I give a fe'v of Rose Fuller's. lIe called here 
VOL. I. " 
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on Saturday morning, 'with his little dog Sharp, who is his 
constant con1panion. 'Vhell the comn10n salutations were 
oyer, and every body had said son1ethiug to him and his 
dog, he applied to lne. " 'Yell, :Miss Burney, and how do 
you do ? Pray ho\v do you like 111Y little dog? His name 
is Sharp." 
.F. B. Oh, very \vell ! 
J.Ir. Fuller. I am very glad to hear it; I shall piq lie 
111
'self upon 1\fiss Burney's opinion, and (( that sort of 
thing;" I assure you I am quite proud of it. I have got 
an "Evelina" of my own, now, 1\lrs. Thrale; \ve shall 
break the bookseller, for Dr. Calvert sent for it too. I 
am no\v in the middle of the second volun1e: upon my 
word, l\liss Burney, cc in that sort of way," 't is amaz- 
ing how' you've hit off characters! Upon my \vord, I 
never read anything higher! I declare I never laughed 
so in my life. And, give me leave to say, for" that sort 
of thing," I think that Captain a very ingenious sort of 
n1an; upon my word he is quite smart in son1e of his re- 
plies; but he is too hard upon the old Frenchwolnan, too. 
STREATHAM, SEPTEMBER 26. - I have, from \vant of 
time, neglected lllY journal so long, that I cannot no\v 
pretend to go on methodically, and be particular as to 
da tes. 
The present chief sport with l\frs. Thrale is disposing 
of me in the holy state of matrimony, and she offers IDe 
\v hoever comes to the house. This was begun by Mrs. 
}fontagu, who, it seems, proposed a match for me, in my 
absence, with Sir Joshua Reynolds! - no less a man, I as- 
sure you! When I was dressing for dinner, Mrs. Thrale 
told llle that Mr. Crutchley was expected. " Who's he ? " 
quoth I. " A young TIlan of very large fortune, 'v ho was 
a \vard of Mr. Thrale. Queeny, what do you say of him 
for Miss Burney?" " Him!" cried she; "no, indeed; 
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what has 'ljqs Burney donc to ha\ é him?" cc Nay, he. 
lievc Ine, a nian of his fortune Dlay offer hiIllsclf anywhere. 
IIo\\ ever , I won't recoInmend hinl." cc "\Yh y then ma'anl" 
, J , 
cried T, \\
ith dignity, " I reject hi In!" 
This )f r. Crutchley stayed tiH after Lrcakfc.lst the nex.t 
rnorlling. I can't tell you anything of hin1 ht.causp r 
neither like nor dislike hiIn. l\lr. Crutchley \\ as scarce 
gonc, ere 1\1 l. Srnith arrived. l\[r. Slllith is a secouù 
cousin of .l\lr. Thrale, and a nl()(lest, pretty sort vI' young 
Inan. lIe sta.yed till 14'riday Illorning. "\Vhen he Wêl:i 
gone, cc 'Yhat say you to hÏ1n, 1\lis
 Burney?" cricd '[r
. 
Thrale - cc I anI sure I offer you variety." (( "\Vhy, I like 
him better than )Ir. Crutchley, hut I don't think I s}lall 
pine for either of theIn." " I)r. ,J UhU801l," said .:\lrs. Thrale, 
" don't you think Jerry Crutchley very luuch improved?" 
Dr. Johnson. Yes, Inadanl, T think he is. 
1I1rs. Tltrale. Shall he have l\liss Burney? 
Dr. Johnson. "\Vhy, I think not; at least, J Inust know 
more of him; 1 must inquire intu his connections, his rec- 
reations, his enlployments, and his character, frOI11 his 
intimates, before I trust l\liss Burney with him. And he 
must come down very handsoTI1ely ,vith a settlement. 1 
will not have billl left to his generosity; for as he wilJ 
marry her for her wit, and she him for his fortune, he 
ought to bid ,vell; and let him COlne do,vn \vith ,,-bat hø 
,vill, his price will never be equal to her worth. 
].[rs. Thrale. She says she likes 1\lr. Slnith better. 
Dr. Johnson. Yes, but I won't have her like 
lr. Slllitil 
without the money, better than :\Ir. Crutchley with it. 
Besides, if she ha!=; Crutchley, he will use her ,yell, to vin.. 
dicate his choice. The ,,'odd, luadaIll, has a reasonahlt... 
claim on all lllankind to account for their conduct; there- 
fore, if 'with his b'1'eat wealth he marries 8 'woman ",ho 
has but little, he will be more 
lttentive to di
play heT 
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merit than if she ,vas equally rich, in order to show that 
the ""oman he has chosen deserves from the world all the 
respect and admiration it can bestow, or that else she 
,vould not have been his choice. 
AIrs. Thrale. I believe young Smith is the better man. 
F. B. Well, I ,von't be rash in thinking of 

ther; I 
will take some time for consideration before I fiJt... 
Dr. Johnson. Why, I don't hold it to be delicate to 
offer marriages to ladies, even in jest, nor do I approve 
such sort of jocularity; yet for once I must break through 
the rules of decoruln, and propose a match Inyself for 
Miss Burney. I therefore non1Ïnate Sir J- L-. 
Mrs. Thrale. I'll give you Iny word, sir, you are not the 
first to say that, for my master the other morning, when ,ve 
were alone, said, "'Vhat ,vould I give that Sir J - L- 
was married to Miss Burney; it might restore hÏ1n to our 
family." So spoke his uncle and guardian. 
F. B. He, he! Ha, ha ! He, he ! Ha, ha ! 
Dr. Johnson. That was elegantly said of my master, and 
nobly said, and not in the vulgar ,vay \ve have been saying 
it. And 'v here, madam, will you find another man in trade 
who will make such a speech - who will be capable of 
making such a speech? - V\T ell, I am glad nlY master takes 
so to Miss Burney; I would have everybody take to Miss 
Burney, so as they allow n1 e to take to her most ! Yet I 
don't know whether Sir J- L- should have her, 
neither. I should be afraid for her; I don't think I would 
hand her to him. 
F. B. Why, no'v, what a fine match is here broken off! 
Some time after, when we were in the library, he asked 
me very gravely if I loved reading? "Yes," quoth I. 
It Why do you doubt it, sir?" cried Mrs. Thrale. " Be- 
cause," answered he, "I never see her with a book in 
her hand. I have taken notice that she never has 
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been reading whenever I have come into the room." 
(( Sir," quoth I, courageously, CI I dn1 always afraid of be- 
ing caught rearlillg, lest T f;hould pass for being studiou.
 
or affected, anù therefore, instead of luaking a display of 
hooks, I always try to hide them, a.c; is the caS(ì at this 
v(ìry tin1e, for J have no\\, your ( l,ife of \Yal1er' undcr IllY 
gloves behind me. Ilowever, since I am piqued to it, [ '11 
boldly produce my voucher." And so :,aying, I put the 
book on the table, and opened it \\ ith a flourishing air. 
And then the laugh was on ll1Y side, for he could not help 
Inaking a droll face; and if he had known Kitty Cooke, I 
\\'ould have called out, (( There I had you, tHY lad!" 
(( And no\v ," quoth !.frs. Thrale, (I T)U must be more 
careful than ever of not being thought bookish, for now 
you are known for a \vit and a bel sJYrit, you will be 
\vatched, and if you are not upon your guard, all the 
misses \vill rise up against you." 
]Jr. Johnson. .Nay, nay, now it is too late. You may 
read as much as yon wi1l now, for you are in for it - you 
are dipperl over head and ears in the Castalian streanl, 
and so I hope you \vill be invulnerable. Another time, 
when we were talking of the licentiousness of the news- 
papers, Dr. Johnson said: U I wonder they have never yet 
had a touch at little Burney." 
(( Oh, Heaven forbid!" cried I: lC I am 
ure if they dirl, 
T believe I should try the depth of ::\Ir. Thrale's spring- 
pond." (( No, no, my dear, no," cried he, kindly, (( you 
Blust resolve not to mind them; you mu
t set yourself 
against them, and not let any such nonsense affect you." 
cc There is nobody," said }'frs. Thrale, (C tempers the satirist 
with so much meekness as 
Iiss Burney." 
atirist, indeed! 
is it not a satire upon words to call me so ? 
(( ] hope to Heaven I shall neVf'r be tried," cried I, (( for 
I am , Ire I should never bear it. Of my book they may 
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say what they \vill and \velcome, but if they touch at me 
I shall be -." "Nay," said Mrs. Thrale, H if you are 
not afraid for the book, I am sure they can say no harm of 
the author." " Never let them know," said Dr. Johnson, 
" which way you shall most mind them, and then they will 
stick to the book; bl1t you must never acknowledge how 
tender you are for the author." 
Tuesday nlorning our breakfast was delightful. We had 

lr. Se\vard, J\Ir. Embry, and Lady Ladd added to our 
usual party, and Dr. t.T ohllson ,vas quite in a sportive 
hlunor. But I can only \vrite SOl1le few speeches, want- 
ing time to be prolix, not inc1ination. "Sir," said Mrs. 
Thrale to Dr. Johnson, "why did you not sooner leave 
your \vine yesterday, and come to us? we had a l\1:iss \v ho 
sung and played like anything!" 'c Ay, had you?" said 
he, drolly; "and why did you not call IDe to the rapturous 
entertainment? " "Why, I was afraid you would not have 
praised her, for I sat thinking aU the tÏ1ne Inyself \vhether 
it \vere better to sing and playas she sang and played, or 
to do nothing. And at first I thought she had the best of 
it, for v{e \vere but stupid before she began; but afterwards 
she made it so long, that I thought nothing had all the 
advantage. But, sir, Lady Ladd has had the same mis- 
fortune you had, for she has fallen down and hurt herself 
\voefully." "How did that happen, madam?" "Why, 
sir, the heel of her shoe caught in something." 'c Heel? " 
replied he; "nay, then, if her ladyship, who \valks six foot 
high" (N. B. this is a fact), "\vill wear a high heel, I think 
she almost deserves a fall." " Nay, sir, my heel was not 
so high!" cried Lady Ladd. 
"But, madam, \vhy should you wear any? That for 
which there is no occasion, had always better be dispensed 
wit.b. However, a fall to your ladyship is nothing," con- 
tv led he, laughing, "you, who are light and little) can 
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soon recover; but I, 'v Lo am a gross man, might suffer 
severely: ,vith your ladyship, the case is different, for 
C Airy suLstance soon unites again.'" Poor Lady Ladd, 
who is quite a strapper, nlaùe no answer, but she ,vas nut 
ot1cnded. 
frs. Thrale and r afterwards settled, that not 
knowing his allusioll from the cc Hape of the Lock," sh
 
only thought he had Inade a stupid sort of speech, and did 
not trouble herself tu find a lllcalling to it. 
cc IIowevcr," continued he, Ie if IllY fall dùes confine Ine, 
I ,,,ill Inake Iny cOllfilleInput pleasant, for 1fiss Burney 
shallllul'se tne - positively I" (antI he slapped his hand 011 
the table), Ie and then, she shall sing to DIe, and soothe my 
cares." ::\Ir. Thrale then offered to carry 
rr. :-:>eward, whu 
was oLliged to go to town, in the coach with hin., - and 
l\lr. EUlbry also left us. But Dr. Johnson sat with 1\frs. 
Thrale, Lady Ladd, and tIle, for an hour or two. The sub- 
ject was given Ly Lady Ladd; it was the respect due frou! 
the lower class of tIJe people. cc I kno,v IllY place," said 
she, cc anù I always take it: and I've no notion of not 
taking it. But 1\lrs. Thrale lets all sort of peopl
 do just 
as they've a Ininù Ly her." 
H Ay," 
aid 
rr
. Thrale, H why shouIJ I tOfJllent and 
worry IIlyself about all the paltry Dlarks of respect that 
eon
ist in Lo,vs and courtesies 1- T have no iùea of troub- 
ling luyself about the manners of all tbe people I mi \. 
\\ ith." 
" X 0," sai( 1 Laù y Ladd, H so they \\ ill take all sorts of 
liberties with you. 1 remember, when} ou were at illY 
house, ho\v the hairdresser flung down the comb as soon 
 
you wen
 ùres:-5ed, and went out of the r00111 without tna.k- 
ing a bow." 
cc 'Vell, all tIle better," said "'\frs. Thrale; cc for if be had 
made me one, ten thousand to ODe if [ had se 'n it. I wa
 
in 88 great ha'5te to hav'e done with hinl, as he could be 
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to have done with me. I was glad enough to get him out 
of. the room; I did not wallt him to stand bowing and 
. . " 
crIngIng. 
U If any man had behaved so insolently to me," an- 
s,vered she, " I would never again have suffered him in my 
house." 
" Well," said Mrs. Thrale, "your ladyship has a great 
deal Illore dignity than I ha ve ! - Dr. J ohnsoll, we are 
talking of the respect due from inferiors; and Lady J
add 
is of the same side you are." 
"Why, madam," said he, "subordination is always ne
 
cessary to the preservation of order and decorum." 
"I protest," said Lady Ladd, "I have no notion of sub- 
mitting to any kind of impertinence: and I never 'v ill 
bear either to have any person nod to me, or enter a room 
'v here I am ,vithout bowing." 
"But, madam," said Dr. Johnson," what if they will 
nod, and ,vhat if they won't bow 1- how then 1" 
" Why I always tell them of it," said she. 
"Oh, commend me to that!" cried Mrs. Thrale, "I'd 
sooner never see another bow in my life, than turn dancing 
master to hair-dressers." 
The doctor laughed his approbation, but said that every 
man had a right to a certain degree of respect, and no man 
liked to be defrauded of that right. 
As my dear father spent the rest of the day here, I ,viII 
not further particularize, but leave accounts to his better 
cOlnmunication. He probably told you that the p- 
family came in to tea; and, as he knows Mrs. P-, pray 
tell him what Dr. Johnson says of her. When they were 
gone, Mrs. Thrale complained that she was quite worn out 
with that tiresome silly woman, who had talked of her. fa- 
mily and affairs till she was sick to death of hearing her. 
"Madam," said he, "Why do you blame the woman for the 
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only sensible thing she could do - talking of her falLily 
and her affairs? For how should a woman who is as 
empty as a drunl, talk upon any other subject? - If you 
speak to her of the sun, she does not know it rises in the 
east; - if you slJeak to her of the lllOOIl, she does not know 
it changes at the full; - if you speak to her of the q uceu, 
she does not know she is the king's wife; - how, then, can 
you blame her for talking of her family aliù affairs 1 " 
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CHAPTER II. 
1779 -1780. 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET, JANUARY 1779. 01: Friday, .I 
had a visit f
om Dr. Johnson! he came on purpose to 
reason \vith me about this panlphlet 1, which he had heard 
from my father had so greatly disturbed me. Shall I not 
love him more than ever? However, Miss Young was 
just arrived, and l\fr. Brelnner spent the evening here, and 
therefore he had the delicacy and goodness to forbear 
coming to the point. Yet he said several things that I 
understood, though they ,vere unintelligible to all others; 
and he ,vas lnore kind, Inore good-hunlored, Inore flatter- 
ing to me than ever. Indeed, my uneasiness upon this 
subject has met ,vith more indulgence from him than from 
anybody. He repeatedly chargeù me not to fret; and bid 
me not repine at IllY success, but think of Floretta, in the 
Fairy Tale, who found sweetness anù consolation in her 
,vit sufficient to counterbalance her scoffers aud libellers! 
T ndeed he was all good humor and kindness, and seemed 
quite bent on giving HIe comfort as well as flattery. 
The next evening, just as I was dressed for my forlni- 
dable visit at Sir Joshua's, I received a letter from Mrs. 
Thrale, the longest and most delightful she has ever writ- 
ten me. It contains, indped, ,varnl expostulations upon 
my uneasiness, and earnest remonstrances that I woulõ 


1 A pamphlet bad appeared, in which :Miss Burney's name was inci 
dentally mentioned. 
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overcome it; but that she should think me worth the 
trouble of reproof, and the danger of sincerity, flattered, 
soot
'ed, and cheercd me inexpressibly; and she speaks so 
affectionat
ly of her regard for me, that I feel lllore con- 
vincpd of it than ever. 

 ow to this grand visit: which was becolne more tre- 
u:endous than ever from the pamphlet busine
s, liS I felt 
alrllost ashamed to see Sir J or--hua, and could not but con- 
clude he \vould think of it too. 'Ve found the 
Iiss Pal- 
lners alone. "\Ve were, for near fill hour, quite easy, chatty, 
and comfortable; no pointed speech \vas made, and no 
starer entered. 
Soon after, Sir Joshua returned hOfi1e. He paid his 
conlpliments to everybody, and then brought a chair next 
mine, anù said: cc So you were afraid to come among us ? " 
I don't kno\v if I wrote to you a speech to that purpose, 
\vhich I nlade to the 
fiss Palmers? and ,vhich, ] suppose, 
they had repeated to him. He went on, saying I might 
as well fear hobgoblins, and that I had only to hold up 
IllY head to be above thenl all. After this address, his 
behavior ,vas exactly \vhat my wishes would have dic- 
tated to him for my own ease and quietness; for he never 
once even alluùed to Iny book, but conversed rationally, 
gaily, and serenely: and so I became more conlfortable 
than I had been ever since the first entrancp of cOInpany. 
Our subject ",'as chiefly Dr. Johnson's Lives of the })oets; 
we had both read the same, and therefore could di
cusi 
theln with equal pleasure, and \ve both were charmed with 
them, and therefore could praise them with equal warmth; 
Rnd we both love and reverence tb
 \\Titer, and therefore 
could mix observations on the book and the author 
'ith 
equal readiness. 
Well, while this was going forward, a violent rapping 
bespok
, I was sure, 
Ir:3. Cholmondeley, and I ran frOID 
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the standel's, and turning my back against the door, 
looked over 
1:iss Palmer's cards; for you may well inla- 
gine, I was really in a trelllor at a meeting \vhich so long 
has been in agitation, and ,vith the person who, of all per- 
sons, has been Inost \Varn1 and enthusiastic for my book. 
She had not, however, been in the room half an instant, 
ere my father came up to me, and tapping me on the 
shoulder, said, "Fanny here's a lady \vho \vishes to speak 
to you." 
I curtseyed in silence, she too curtseyed, and fixed her 
eyes full on my face, and then tapping me with her fan, 
she cried: "Come, corne, you must not look grave upon 
me." Upon this, I te-he'd; she now looked at me yet 
lTIOre earnestly, and, after an odd silence, said, abruptly: 
"But is it true 1" UWhat, ma'am?" 
"It can't be ! - tell me, though, is it true 1 " 
I could only simper. 
" Why don't you tell me? - but it can't be - I don't 
believe it! - no, you are an Ï1npostor !" 
Sir J o::lh ua and Lord Pahllerston were both at her side - 
oh, ho\v notably silly must I look! She again repeated 
her question of" Is it true?" and I again affected not to 
understand her; and then Sir Joshua, taking hold of her 
arm, attempted to pull her away, saying, "Come, come, 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, I won't have her overpo\vered here!" 
I love Sir Joshua much for this. But Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
turning to him, said, with quickness and vehemence: "Why, 
I ain't going to kill her! don't be afraid, I shan't compli- 
ment her! - I can't, indeed." Then, taking my hand, she 
led me through them all, to another part of the room, 
where again she examined my phiz, and viewed and re- 
viewed my whole person. "Now," said she, "do tell me j 
is it true? " 
IC What, ma'am? - I don't - I don't know what - " 
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U Pho! what, - why you kno\\ what: ill short, can yuu 
reaù? and can you write 1 " 
"N -0, nla'alll !" 
"I thought so," cried she: "I have suspected it was a 
trick, some time, aud now 1 aUI sure of it. You are too 
young by half! - it can't be!" I laughed and would 
have got away, Lut she would 1l0t let lue. 
e( No," cried she, "one thing you IIlUst, at least, tell nle; 
- are yon very conceited? COllIe, all
wer Iue," continucd 
she. cc You won't? 'Irs. Burney, 1)1'. Burney, - COIUt- 
here, - tell me if she is not very cunceited ? - if she is not 
(\at up \vith conceit by this tiIHe?" They were both 
pleased to ans\ver U Not half enough." 
" \Vell," exclaÏIned she, "that is the Iuost wonJerful 
part of all! 'Vhy that is yet Inure extraordinary thau 
\\Titing the book! " I then got away froln ller, and again 
looked over l\Iiss l-'ahner's canIs: but she \\ras (tfter tHe 
in a minute. "Pray, :\fiss Burney," cried she, aloud, "do 
you kno\v anything of this game? " 
" No, Jna'all1." 
ee No ?" repeated she; ee ma lvi, that's a pity!" ThIs 
raised such a laugh, I \\ as fun'cù to nlove 011; yet every- 
Loùy seemed to be afraid to laugh, too, and studying to be 
delicate, as if they had Leen cautioned; which, I ha\e 
since found, was real1y the ca
e, anù Ly Sir Joshua hinl- 
self. Again, however, she was at lny side. " \rhat gc.uue 
do you like, 
fiss Burney?" cried she. cc [ play at llone, 
IJla'aru." cc 
 0 ? pa rdie, I wonder at that! " Did you evel 
know such a toad? Again I Jlloved 011, and goL behind 
::\Ir. '\V. Burke, who, turning round to me, said: cc Thi
 
is Dot very politic in us, ltIiss .Bufney, to play at canh
, 
and have you listen to our follies." There's f, ,r you! I alll 
to pa
s for a censoress now. ]\f) frank \\ ill hold 110 tllOr
 
Adieu, IllY dearest Susan. 
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January 11. 
Your repeated call, my dear Susan, nlakes HIe once more 
attempt to finish my visit to Sir Joshua: but I have very 
much forgotten where I left off; therefore, if I am guilty 
of repetition or tautology, you must not much marvel. 
l\{rs. Cholmondeley hunted me quite round the card-table, 
from chair to chair, repeating various speeches of MadJ,me 
Duval; and when, at last, I got behind a sofa, out of her 
reach, she called out aloud, "Polly, Polly! only think! 
miss has danced with a lord! IJ Some time after, contriv- 
ing to again get near me, she began flirting her fan, and 
exclaiming, " Well, miss, I have had a beau, I assure you! 
ay, and a very pretty beau too, though I don't know if his 
lodgings were so prettily furnished, and everything, as Mr. 
Smith's." 
Then, applying to Mr. Cholmondeley, she said," Pray, 
sir, what has become of my lottery-ticket? JJ "I don't 
know," answered he. "Pardie," cried she, "you don't 
kno\v nothing! " I had no\v again Inade off, and, after 
much rambling, I at last seated myself near the card-table: 
but Mrs. Cholmondeley \'.:as after me in a minute, and drew 
a chair next mine. I now found it impossible to escape, 
and therefore forced myself to sit still. Lord Palmerston 
and Sir Joshua, in a few moments, seated themselves by 
us. I must now write dialogue-fashion, to avoid the 
enormous length of Mrs. C.'s name. 
Mrs. OlwZ. I have been very ill; monstrous ill indeed I 
or else I should have been at your houae long ago. Sir 
Joshua, pray how do you do? You know, I suppose, that 
I don't come to see you ? 
Sir Joshua could only laugh; though this was her first 
address to him. 
Mrs. OlwZ. Pray, miss, what's your name 7 
F. B. Frances, ma'am. 
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Mrs. Choi. Fanny ? 'VeIl all the Fannys are excellent! 
and yet, - my name is )fary! Pray, 
riss Palmers, how 
are you? - though I hardly know if I shall sppak to you 
to-night. 1 thought T should never have got here: I 
have been so out of humor with the people for keeping me. 
If you but knew', cried I, to ,,,horn I aIn going to-night, 
and who T shaH see to-night, you would not dare keep ß1e 
mu' . ing here! 
During all these pointed speeches, her penetrating ere
 
,vere fixed upon me; and what could I do? - what, indee{1. 
could anybody do, but color and simper? - all the company 
watching us, though all, very de1icately, avoided joining 
the confab. 
Jfrs. Clwi. l\[y Lord Palmerston, T WetS told to-night 
that nobody could see your lordship for me, for that you 
supped at n1Y house every night? Dear, hless me, no: 
criec1 J, not every night! and I looked as confused as I 
,vas able; but I an1 afraid I did not blush, though I tried 
hard for it ! Then, again, turning to rue, (( That 1\Ir. "That_ 
d' ye-call-hinl: in Fleet-street, is a mighty silly fellow;- 
perhaps you don't know ,vho I lucan? - one T. Lownde", 
- but maybe you don't kno\v sueh a person?" 
F. B. No, indeed, I do not! - that I can safely say. 
Jfrs. Chol. I could get nothing from him: but I told 
him T hoped he gave a good price; and he an
i\vered lIle, 
that he ahvays did things genteel. \Yhat trouble and tag- 
ging 'we had! :\fr. - [T cannot recollect the name 
he 
rnentioned] laid a wager the writer was a nlan : - I ..aid I 
vras sure it was a ,voman: but no\v ,ve are both out; for 
it's a girl! 
In this conlical, queer, flighty, whÎlnsical manner Rha 
ran on, till we ""ere summoned to supper; for \ve '\'e1'e not 
allowed to break up before: and then, when Sir .T oshu.& 
and almost everyl)ody was gone dowllstai
, she cha.nged 
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her tone, and, with a face and voice both grave, said: 
u "r ell, 1\Iiss Burney, you must give me leave to say one 
thing to you; yet, perhaps you \von't, neither, \vill you?" 
U ''''hat is it, ma'am? " " 'Vhy it is, that I admire you n10re 
than any human being! and that I can't help!" Then, 
suddenly rising, she hurried downstairs. 
And now, my dear Susan, to relate the affairs of an even.. 
iug, perhaps the most inlportant of my life. To say that, 
is, I am sure, enough to interest you, my dearest girl, in all 
I can tell you of it. On Monday last, n1Y father sent a 
note to Mrs. Cholmondeley, to propose our waiting on her 
the Wednesday follo\ving: she accepted the proposal, and 
accordingly on Wednesday evening, my father, Illother, and 
self \vent to Hertford-street. I should have told you that 
!Irs. Cholmondeley, \vhen lny father some time ago called 
on her, sent me a message, that if I would go to see her, I 
should not again be stared at or worried; and she ackno\vl- 
edged that my visit at Sir Joshua's was a formidable one, 
and that I was \vatched the \v hole evening; but that upon 
the 'whole, the company behaved extremely ,veIl, for they 
only ogled! \Vell, \ve \vere received by Mrs. Cholmonde- 
ley \vith great politeness, and in a lnanner that showed she 
intendeà to entirely thro\v aside Madame Duval, and to con- 
duct herself to,vards me in a new style. l\lr. and the Misses 
Cholmondeleyand Miss Forrest \vere with her; but \yho 
else think you? - \vhy Mrs. Sheridan! I \vas absolutely 
charmed at the sight of her. I think her quite as beautiful 
as ever, and even more captivating; for she has now a look 
of ease and happiness that animates her whole face. 
They talked of the intended marriage of the Duke of 
Dorset with Miss CUln berland, and many ridiculous anec- 
dotes were related. The conversation naturally fell upon 
Mr. Cumberland, and he ,vas finely cut up! cc What a 
man is that!" said 1\.11'8. Chohnondeley: U I cannot bear 
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hirn - so querulous, so dissatisfied, so determined to like 
nobody anù nothing but himself!" "\Vhat, 
fr. Cumber- 
land?" exclaimed I. " Yes," (Lnswered she; "I hope you 
don't like him? " "I don't know him, ma'am. I have 
only s
en him once, at 
lrs. Ord's." cr Oh, don't like him 
for your life! I charge you not! T hope you did not like 
his looks?" ""\Yhy," quoth I, laughing, "I went prepared 
and detennined to like him; but, perhaps, ,vhen I see him 
ne>..t, T may go prepared for the cuntrtlry." 
Just then the door opened, and 'Ir. Sheridan entered. 
'Vas I not in luck? Not that T believe the nleeting wa
 (LC- 
cidental; but T !ta(l Jnore ,vished to nleet hÌ1n and hi
 \\ iCe 
than any people I know not. 'Ir. Sheridan has a very 
fine figure, and a good though I don't think a handsome 
face. He is tall, and very upright, and his appearance and 
address are at once manly and fashionable, without the 
smallest tincture of foppery or modish graces. I Il short, T 
like him vastly, and thiuk him every ,vay worthy his 
beautiful conlpanion. And let me tell you "That [ kno"T 
will give you as nluch pleasure as it gave IDe - that, bj 
all I could observe in the course of the evening, and we 
stayed very late, they are extremely happy in each other: 
he evidently adores her, ana she as evidently idolizes hiDl. 
The world has by no means done him justice. 
'Vhen next there was a rat-tat, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Dr. \Yarton 1 entered. And no\v I Jllust tell you a little 
conversation "Thich I did not hear myself till I canle hODIe; 
it was between l\fr. Sheridan ann my father. "})r. Burney," 
cried the fonner, " bave you no older daughters? Can this 
possibly be the authoress of 'Evelina? J " And then he 
said abundance of fine things, and begged my father to 
introduce hin) to me. 


1 Dr. Joseph 'Varton, author of the" Essay on the Genius and WritlIlgi 
of Pope.'. lie wa.s thE'n Hcad 
Ia."ter of "Tinchester. 
VOL. I. 5 
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U Why, it will be a very formidable thing to her," an- 
swered he, "to be introduced to you." 
f( 'Vell then, by-and-by," returned he. 
Some titne after this, nlY eyes happening to meet his, he 
waived the ceremony of introduction, and in a low voice 
said: "I have been telling Dr. Burney that I have long 
expected to see in lVliss Burney a lady of the gravest ap- 
pearance, with the quickest parts." I ,v-as never much 
more astonished than at this unexpected address, as 
among all my 11 unlerous puffers the name of Sheridan has 
never reached me, and I did really imagine he had never 
deigned to look at Iny trash. Of course I could make no 
verbal answer, and he proceeded then to spea.k of" Evelina" 
in terms of the highest praise; but I was in such a ferment 
from surprise (not to say pleasure), that I have no recollec- 
tion of his expressions. I only reIDem bel' telling him that 
I was much amazed he had spared time to read it, and 
that he repeatedly called it a most surprising book; and 
some time after he added: "But I hope, 
1iss Burney, you 
don't intend to throwaway your pen ? " 
" You should take care, sir," said I, "what you say: for 
you know not what weight it may have." He wished it 
might have any, he said; and soon after turned again to 
my father. 
I protest, since the approbation of the Streathamites, I 
have met with DODe so flattering to me as this of Mr. 
Sheridan, and so very unexpected. 
Some tÏ1ne after, Sir Joshua returning to his standing- 
place, entered into confab with l\Iiss Linley and your slave, 
upon various matters, during \vhich Mr. Sheridan, joining 
us, said: "Sir Joshua, I have been telling Miss Burney 
that she must not suffer her pen to lie idle - ought she?" 
Sir Joshua. No, indeed, ought she Dot. 
Mr. Sheridan. Do you then, Sir .J oshua, persuade her. 
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But perhaps you have hegull sornething 1 .May we ask? 
'ViII you answer a question candidly ? 
F. B. I don't k-now, hut a
 candidly as lfr,c;. CandollT T 
think I certainly shall. 
jlr. Sheridan. \Vhat then are you about now? 
F. B. \Vhy, twirling my fan, I think! 
M1.. Sheridan. No, no; but what are you about at 
home? 1Iowever, it is not a lair question, so I wun't 
press it. 
Yet he looked very inquisitive; but I \\'a
 glad to get 
off without any do\vnright an
"ver. 
Sir Joshua. Anything in the dialogue way, I think, 
sbe must succeed in; and 1 am sure invention will not b.J 
wanting. 
.Jfr. Sheridan. No, indeed; I think, and say, she should 
write a comedy. 
Sir Joshua. I an1 sure I think so; and hope she \vill. 
I could only answer by incredulous exclamations. 
(( Consider," continued Sir Joshua, cc you have already harl 
all the applause and fame you can have given yon in the 
closet; but the acclamation of a theatre will be ne\\' to 
you." And then he put clown his trulupet, anc1 began a 
violent clapping of his hands. 
I actually shook from head to foot! I felt myself already 
In Drury Lane, an1Ïd<st the hubhub of a first night. Ie Oh, 
no!" cried I, "there may be a noise, but it will be just the 
reverse." And T returned his salute with a hissiTl'''. )r r. 
Sheridan joined Sir Joshua vcry \\'armly. (lOh, sir!" cried 
I, "you should not run on so - you don't kno'w ,,-hat mis- 
chief you Inay do !" 
J.lIr. Sheridan. I \vish I may - I shall be very gl d to 
he accessory. 
Sir Joshua. 
he has, certainly, sOlnething of a knack at 
characters; - ,vhere she got it, I don't kno\\, awl how Rhe 
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got it, I can't imagine; but she certainly has it. And to 
throw it away is - 
Mr. Sheridan. Oh, she \von't,- she will write a comedy, 
- she has promised me she will ! 
F. B. Oh ! - if you both run on in this manner, I 
shan - 
I was going to say get under the chair, but Mr. Sheridan, 
interrupting me with a langh, said: cc Set about one? very 
well, that's right! " cc Ay," cried Sir Joshua, cc that's very 
right. And you (to 1\11'. Sheridan) would take anything of 
hers, would you not? - unsight, unseen?" 'Yhat a point- 
blank question! who but Sir Joshua \vould have ventured 
it! " Yes," ans\vered .l\1r. Sheridan, with quickness, "and 
make her a bow and my best thanks into the bargain." 
N o\v, my dear Susy, tell me, did you ever hear the fellow 
to such a speech as this! - it was all I could do to sit it. 
"
lr. Sheridan," I exclainled, "are you not mocking me ?" 
" No, upon my honor! this is what I have llleditated to 
say to you the first time I should have the pleasure of 
seeing you." 
To be sure, as Mrs. Thrale says, if folks are to be spoilt, 
there is nothing in the world so pleasant as spoiling! But 
I was never so lnnch astonished, and seldorn have been so 
much delighted, as by this attack of l\fr. Sheridan. After- 
wards he took my father aside, and formally repeated his 
opinion that I should write for the stage, and his desire 
to see my play, - \vith encomiums the most flattering of 
" Evelina." 
And now, nlY dear Susy, if I should attempt the stage, 
I think I nlay be fairly acquitted of presumption, and 
however I may fail, that I was strongly pressed to try by 

lrB. Thrale, and by 1\11'. Sheridan, the most successful and 
powerful of all dramatic living authors, \"ill abundantly 
excuse my temerity. 
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STRRATIIAM, Ff;BRUARY. - 1 have been here so lon o m y 
0' 
dearest Susan, without writing a word, that now I hardly 
know where or ho\v to begin. But I will try to drdw up 
a concise account of what has P assed for this last fortnicrht 
o , 
anù then endeavor to be Inore Ininute. 'Irs. Thrale (Lnt! 
I)r. Johnson vied with each other in the kiIHlllcss of their 
reception of Ine. l\fr. Tltrale ,\ as, as usual at first, col<l 
and quiet, lJui soon, as usual also, warmed into 
ocialit). 
TUESDA Y. - Yesterday, at night, I told 111". .J ohnson the 
inquiry,l and arlded that I attributed it to nlY being at 

treathaJn, and supposed thc folks took it for granted no- 
body would be adlnitted there without kllo\villg Ld.tin, at 
least. IC No, lny dear, no," answered he; u the rna.n thought 
it because you have \vritten a book - he concluded that a 
book could not be written hy OJle who knew no Latin. 
And it is strange that it should - but, perhaps you do knoW' 
it - for your shyness, and slyness, and pretending to know 
nothing, never took DIC in, whatever you Illay do with 
others. I always kne\v you for a toadling." 
.At our usual time of absconding, he would not let us go, 
and \\"as in high good-LuDlor; anù when, at Ja.st, 'Irs 
Thra1c absolutely refused to stay any longer, he took Ine b) 
the hand, and said, "f)on't you 1I1ind her, nlY little l
urney; 
do you stay, whether she will or not." ;-0;0 away went ðIr

;. 
Thrale, and left us to a tel >-à-t A e. Xow I had been con- 
sidering that perhaps I ought to spea.k to him of my ne\\ 
castle, lest hereafter he should suspect that I preferred the 
c01.IDsel of 1\[1'. :\furphy. I therefore detern1Ìned to take thiq 
opportunity, and, after some general IJothings, I asked if IH
 
,vould permit IHe to take a great liberty with him? lie 
assented with the most encouraging smile. _\..nd then 1 
said: 
Ie I believe, sir, you heard part ùt what pa
scd b \t
peD 
1 A clergyman had 8ðked 
dss Rm ney if she knew Latin. 
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Mr. l\Iurphy and me the other evening, concerning - a - a 
comedy. N O\V, if I should make such an attenlpt, would 
you be so good as to allo\v me, any time before l'tlichaelmas, 
to put it in the coach, for you to look over as you go to 
to\vn ? " " To be sure, my dear! - 'Vhat, have you begun 
a comedy then?" I told him ho\v the affair stood. He 
then gave me advice which just accorded with my \vishes, 
viz., not to make kno'wn that I had any such intention; k) 
keep my o\vn counsel; not to whisper even the name of it; 
to raise no expectations, \vhich were always prejudicial, 
and, finally, to have it performed while the town knew 
nothing of \vhose it was. I readily assured him of my 
hearty concurrence in his opinion; but he some\vhat dis- 
tressed llle \vhell I told him that Mr. Murphy must be in 
my confidence, as he had offered his services, by desiring 
he might be the last to see it. -. "That I shall do, I kno\v 
not, for he has, himself, begged to be the first. Mrs. Thrale, 
however, shall guide me between them. . He spoke higbly 
of l\fr. l\1:urphy, too, for he really loves him. He said he 
would not have it in the coach, but that I should read it to 
him; however, I could sooner drown or hang! When I 
would have offered some apology for the attempt, he stopped 
me, and desired I would never make any. "For," said he 
"if it succeeds, it makes its o\vn apology, if not - " 
(C If not," quoth I, "I cannot do worse than Dr. Goldsmith, 
\vhen bis play failed, - go home and cry ! " 
He laughed, but told me, repeatedly (I mean twice, 
which, for him, is very remarkable), that I might depend 
upon all the service in his power: and, he added, it \vou]d 
be well to make 
.1 urphy the last judge, (C for he kno\vs the 
stage't be said, (( and I am quite ignorant of it." After- 
wards, grasping my hand with the most affectionate warmth, 
he said: (C I wish you success! I wish you well! my dear 
little Burney!" When, at length, I told him I could stay 
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no longer, and bid him good night, he ba.id, "There is l1une 
like you, my ùear little Burney ! thel't
 i
 Hone like you! - 
aood niuht ill'" darlin ul " 
b 0' J O. 
TUESDAY NIGHT. - ::\liss 
treattìeld caIne. 
fr
. Thrale 
prevailed upon her tu stay till the uext day. I finù Ler a 
very Rrniable girl, and extremely hand.some; not so wise IL'i 
1 expected, but very ,veIl; however, had sbe uot chanced 
to have had so UIlCUIllillOIl an education, with re:;pect to lit- 
erature or learning, I believe she would nut have made hel 
way among the \vits by the force of her naturJ.I part:). :\fr. 
Seward, you know, told me that she had tear8 at cOllllllanù, 
and I begin to think so too, for \vheu l\Irs. Thrale, \vho had 
:vreviously told me I should see her cry, began coa.xing her 
to stay, aud saying," If you go, ] shall know you don't 
love me so ,yell as Lady Greshalu," - she did cry, not louù 
indeed, 1101' much, but the tears ca.me intu her eye::;, und 
rolled dùwll her fine cheek
. " Cotne hither, 'Ii
s Burney," 
cried l\lrs. Thrale, " come and see J.liss Streatfield cry ! " 
I thought it a. lUcre bculinuye. 1" ent to theIl}, but 
when I sa\v real tears, I ""as shocked, and saying" 1\0, 1 
\\Ton't look at her," ran away frightened, lest she should 
think T laughed at her, \vhich :\Irs. Thrale did so openly, 
that, as I told her, had she served me so, I should have 
been affronted \vith her ever after. .ì\Iiss Streatfield, how- 
eVbf, whether frotH a sweetness not to be rutHed, or frutu 
Hot perceiving there was any room for taking offence, 
gently \viped her eyes, and \vas perfectly composed! 
STREATHA)r, JUNE 12. - Now, my dear Susall, hard auJ 
fast -let me \\ rite up to the present time. 
I left you all, dS you truly say, on Saturday, in no very 
high spirits. \1r8. Thrale's visible uneasiness aud agitutiou 
quite alarmed me. I dared ask bel' no questions; Lut, Boon 
after we drove off, Sir Philip Clerke gently and feelingly 
led to the subject, and, in tbe COUfBe of our ride, got fro H) 
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her all the particulars of poor Mr. Thrale's dreadful and 
terrifying attack. 
I find, with true concern, that it ,vas undoubtedly a par- 
alytic stroke. He was taken ill at his sister's, 1\1.:rs. N es- 
bitt's, during dinner; he did not absolutely fall, but his 
head sank upon the table, and, as soon as he was able to 
raise it, they found that his reason had left him; - he 
talked ,vildly, and seemed to kno\v nobody. :\lrs. Nesbitt 
brought him hOlne; he was Inuch better before Dr. Brom- 
field could be fetched; yet, for three days afterwards, his 
senses, at intervals, were frightfully in1paired. 
Whell ,ve stopped here, Sir Philip immediately went to 
Mr. Thrale, but I ran past the door, and up to my own 
room, for I quite dreaded seeing hÏ1n till I had prepared 
myself to meet him, without any semning concern, as 
I was told that he ,vas extremely suspicious of being 
thought in any danger. I dawdled away about an hour, 
and then asked Miss Thrale to accompany me into the 
parlor. 
J\Ir. Thrale was there, with Sir Philip, Mr. Seward, and 
Captain Fuller. I endeavored to enter, and behave as if 
nothing had happened. I saw Mr. Thrale fix his eyes upon 
me with an inquisitive and melancholy earnestness, as if 
to read my opinion: indeed, his looks were vastly better 
than I expected, but his evident dejection quite shocked 
me. I did not dare to go up to him, for if he had offered 
to shake hands \vith me, I believe I should have been un- 
able to disguise my concern; for, indeed, he has of late 
made himself a daily increasing interest in my regard and 
kind wishes. I therefore turned short from him, and pre- 
tending earnest talk with Miss Thrale, went to one of the 
windows. 
At dinner everybody tried to be cheerful; but a dark 
and gloonlY cloud hangs over the head of poor 
lr. Thrale. 
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which no dashes of JIlerrinlcnt or healHs of wit can pierce 
through; yet he seem
 pleased that everyhody should be 
gay, and desirous to be spokcn to, and of, as usual. 
STREATIIA
f, 
UNDAY, ,JUXE 13. - ...\fter church, ,ve all 
strolled ronnd the grounds, aJHI the topic of our discourse 
was 'liss Streatfield. :\lrs. 'l'hrale as
erteù that she had a 
power ùf capti vation that \\ as irresistilJll) ; that her ùeauty, 
joined to her softness, her caressing luanners, her tearful 
eyes, e.nù alluring looks, ,vould insinuate her into the healt 
of any luan she thought w'orth attacking. Sir Philip de- 
clared himself of a totally åiflerent opinion, and quoted Dr. 
Johnson against her, ,vho had tolù hiIn that, taking away 
her Greek, she \\las as ignorallt as a hutterfly. 
fr. Sewarù 
declared her Greek was all against her with him, for that, 
instead of reading Pope, Swift, or the Spectator, - books 
from which she might derive useful knowledge and im- 
provement-it had led her to devote all her reading time 
to the firRt eight books of RotHer. 
cc But," said 
Irs. Thrale, "her Greek, you IJ1Ust o,\'n, has 
made all her celebrity; - you would have beard no Inore 
of her than of any other pretty girl, hut for tlmt." 
"What I object to," said Sir !>)1Ïlip, cc is her avowed pref- 
erence for this parson. Surely it is very indelicate in any 
lady to let all the ,\porld know with whonl she is in Jove!" 
cc The parson," said the severe 
Ir. Seward, CC] sl1l-'pose, 
spoke first, - or she woul(l as soon have been in love with 
you, or with me ! " You will easily believe I ga.ve him llO 
pleasant look. He wanted me to 8lacken my pace, and tell 
hÍIn, in confidence, my private opinion of her: but I told 
binI, very truly, that as I kne'v her chiefly by account, Dot 
by acquaintance, I had not ab
olutely formed my opinion. 
cc Were I to live ,vith her four days," said this odd :mall, 
(I I believe the fifth I should \\ aut to take her to church." 
" You'd he devilish tired of her, though," said Sir Philip. 
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{( in half a year. A crying \vife \vill never do!" " 011, 
yes," cried he, "the pleasure of soothing her would make 
anlends." 
cc .A.h," cried l\Irs. Thrale, "I would insure her power 
of crying herself into any of your hearts she pleased. I 
made her cry to l\iiss Burney, to show how beautiful she 
looked in tears." 
" If I had been her," said l\lr. Seward, IC I would never 
have visited you again." 
cc Oh, but she liked it," answered Mrs. T., "for she knows 
how \vell she does it. l\IiBs Burney \vould have run away, 
but she came forward on purpose to sho\v herself. I 
would have done so by nobody else; but Sophy Streat- 
field is never happier than when the tears trickle from her 
fine eyes in company." 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE IG. - "\Ve had, at breakfast, a scene, 
of its sort, the nlost curious I ever saw. The persons were 
Sir Philip, }\ilr. Séward, Dr. Delap, l\liss Streatfield, 
1rs. 
and Miss Thrale, anù 1. The ùiscourse turning, I kno\v 
not how, upon J\liss Streatfield, Mrs. Thrale said: "Ay, I 
made her cry once for l\Iiss Burney as pretty as could be: 
but nobody does cry so pretty as the S. S. I'm sure, when 
she cried for Seward, I never sa\v her look half so lovely." 
"For Seward? " cried Sir Philip; "did she cry for Sew- 
ard 1 'Vhat a happy dog! I hope she'll never cry for 
me, for, if she does, I won't answer for the consequences." 
" Seward," said Mrs. Thrale, "had affronted J ohnsoll, and 
then Johnson affronted Se\vard, and then the S. S. cried." 
"Oh," cried Sir Philip, "that I had but been here!" 
., Nay," answered Mrs. Thrale, Cc you'd only have seen 
how like three fools three sensible persons behaved: for 
my part, I was quite sick of it, and of them, too." 
Sir Philip. 'VeIl, I have heard so much of these tears, 
that I would give the universe to have a sight of them. 
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Jfrs. Thrale. 'Vell, she shall cry agai n, if you like it. 
S S. No, pray, )rr
. Thrale. 
Sir Phih"p. all, pray do! pray,. let TIle see a little of it. 
Jfrs. 1'hrale. Yes, du cry a little, So}!hy [in a wI' - 
liny votcr], I,ray do ! Consiùer, no,v, you are going to-day, 
and it '8 very hard if you won't cry a little; indeeù, S. S. 
you ought to cry. 
N 0\\' for the \vonder of wonders. 'Yhen 'Irs. Thralt., 
ill a coaxing voice, suited to a nurse 800thing a LaLy, 
had rUIl on for SOIne tÏIlle - ,vhile all the rest of us, ill 
laughter, joined in the request - two crystal tears came 
into the soft eyes of the S. S., and rolled gently down her 
cheeks! Such a sight I never saw before, nor could 1 
have believed. Sh
 offered not to conceal or dissipate 
tbelI1: on the contrary, she really contrived to have theIIl 
seen by everybody. She looked, indeed, uncolDInonly 
handsome; for her pretty face ,vas not, like Chloe's, Llub- 
bered; it wa:3 SlllOOth and elegant, and neither her features 
nor complexion were at all rumed; nay, indeeù, she was 
sn1Ïliug aU the tÏ111e. "Look, look!" cried 'Ir:i. Thrale; 
U see if the tears are not COlue already." Loud and ruùe 
bursts of laughter hroke froln us all at unce. lIo,v, indeed, 
could they Le restrai lied ? Yet we all stared, and looked 
and re-Iooked again and again, tv. enty tÏ1ues, ere" e could 
believe our eyes. Sir Philip, T thought, \\ould ha,e died 
in convulsions; for his laughter and Lis politene"s, strug- 

ling furiously with one another, n1ade hÏ1n ahnost Llack , 
in the face. 1\lr. Seward looked half vexed that her cry- \ 
illg for him was no,v so much lowereù in its flattery, yet 
grinned incessantly; 1\Iiss Thrale laughed as mnch as (',On. 
 \ 
tempt woulù allow her; Lut Dr. Delap seelucù petrified 
with astonishment. 
'Yhen our nurth aùated, Sir Philip, coloring violently 
with his efforts tc) speak, said, (( I thank you, lua'am; 1'111 
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much obliged to you." But I really believe he spoke 
without kno\ving ",'"hat he was saying. " What a wonder- 
ful command," said Dr. Delap, very gravely, C( that lady 
must have oyer herself!" 8he now took out a handker- 
chief and wiped her eyes. " Sir PhiJip," cried J\;Ir. Seward, 
"how can you suffer her to dry her o\vn eyes? - you, \v ho 
sit next her? " " I dare not dry them for her," ans\vered 
he, "because I aill not the fight rüan." "But if I sat next 
her," returned he, "she should not dry theIll herself." U I 
\vish," cried Dr. TJelap, "I had a bottle to put them in; 
't is a thousand pities they should be wasted." " There, 
now," said l\frs. Thrale, "she looks for all the \vorld as if 
nothing had happened; for, you know, nothing l
as hap- 
pened ! " " Would you cry, l\1iss Burney," said Sir Philip, 
"if we asked you?" "Oh," cried Mrs. Thrale, "J \vould 
not do thus by Miss Burney for ten \vorlds! I dare say 
she would Dever speak to Ine again. I should think she'd 
be more likely to walk out of nlY house than to cry 
because I bid her." "I don't kno\v ho\v that is," cried Sir 
Philip; "but I'm sure she's gentle enough." "She can 
cry, I doubt not," said l\.-fr. Seward, "on any proper occa- 
sion." "But I must know," said I, "what for." 
I did not say this loud enough for the S. S. to hear me ; 
but if I had, she \vould not have taken it for the reflection 
it meant. She seemed, the whole time, totally insensible 
to the numerous strange and, indeed, iInpertinent speeches 
which were luade, and to be very well satisfied that she 
,vas only manifesting a tenderness of disposition, that in- 
creased her beauty of countenance. At least, I can put no 
other construction upon her conduct, which was, without 
exception, the strangest I ever saw. Without any pre- 
tence of affliction, - to weep merely because she was bid, 
though bid in a manner to forbid anyone else, - to be in 
good spirits all the time, - to see the whole company 
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expiring of laughter at her tears, without being at alJ 
offended, - and, at last, to dry them up, and go on ,vitI. 
the same sort of conversation she hcl{l l,cfure they started! 
'Vhat Sir Philip or 
lr. Se,varù privately thought of this 
incident I kno,v not yet: but Dr. l)elap said, (I Y e
, she 
has pretty blue eyes, - very pretty indeed; she'8 quite 3 
,vonderful Iniss. If it had not Leell for that little gUE-h. 
I don't know what ,vould have l)ecome ùf nlC. It '\\a
 
very good natured of her, really, fur she charms and UIl- 
charlIls in a Inonlellt; she is a baue and an antidote at 
the sanIe tirue." 
STREATHA
r, JULY 5. - I have hardly had any po\\er to 
,v rite, my dear Susy, since I left you, for my cold has iu- 
creased so 111uch that 1 have hardly been aùle to do an)- 
thing. I ".as heartily glad to see Dr. J ohuson, and I 
helieve he was Hot sorry to see lue: he had in{luired very 
lnuch after me, and very particularly of 
lrs. Thrale 
,vhether she loved lue as \vell as she used to do. I wished 
twenty times to haye transmitted to paper the conver
a- 
tion of the evening, for Vr. Johnson ,\.as as brilliant as I 
have ever known hiIn, - aut! that's saying sonlething;- 
but I was not very well, and could only attend to him for 
present entertainnwnt. 
JULY 10. - Since I wrote last, I haxe heen far fr01H 
well, - but I aln now ll1Y 0\\ n nlaJl again- à p u-pres. 
Very concise, indeed, Inust nlY journal grow, for I have 
1l0'V hardly a 1l101nent in my power to give it; however, 
I will keep up its chain, and Inark, from tiIne to tillie, the 
general course of things. 
Yesterday 
[rs. Vesey 1 came hither to t 
a T 'In sur
 


1 !Irs. Vesey was the IRdy at whose bouse the celebrated b s bleu meet- 
ings of the time Wf're first held j and ind.>erl \\ ith her tile phrase itself is 
said to have originated. It is relatc<.l that, on inviting Mr. Sti1lingflt'et to 
one of her literary parties, he wished to decline attendiu
 it, on tllf' plro of 
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if Anstey saw her he would make an exception to his as- 
sertioll, that "he never should see an old \voman again!" 
for she has the most .wrinkled, sallow, tinle-beaten face I 
ever sa\v. She is an exceeding well-bred \voman, and of 
agreeaLle Inanners; but all her name in the \vorld must, 
I think, have been acquired by her dexterity and skill ill 
selecting parties, and by her address in rendering thelJl 
easy \vith one another - an art, however, that seems to 
imply no mean understanding. 


Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney. 
The fatal knell, then, is knolled, and "down among the 
dead men" sink the poor "Witlings 1" - for ever, and for 
ever, and for ever! 
I give a sigh, whether I will or not, to their memory! 
for, however worthless, they 'were mes enfans, and one 
must do one's nature, as Mr. Crisp will tell you of the 
dog.. You, my dearest sir, who enjoyed, I really think, 
even more than Inyself, the astonishing success of nlY first 
attempt, \vould, I believe, even lllore than myself, be hurt 
at the failure of lilY second; and I anI sure I speak fronl 
the bottom of a very honest heart, \vhen I nlost solemnly 
declare, that upon your account any disgrace would mortify 
and afflict me III ore than upon my own; for whatever 
appears with your kno'wledge, will be naturally supposed 


his want of an appropriate dress for an evening assembly. "Oh - nevpl' 
mind dreRs," said she; "come in your blue stockings!" - which he was 
wearing at the time. He took her at her word, and on entering the room 
directed her attentian to the fact of his having come in his blue sfockings: 
and her literary meetings retained the name of bas ble'lt ever after. 
1 The 
omedy, in manuscript, which Miss Burney had submitted to he) 
father, fCo" his criticism. 
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to have luet \\ ith approbation, and, perhap3, your as:-iistdncc ; 
ther 
fore, though all partieular censur ",ould fall where it 
ought - upon me - yet any general censure of the whole, 
and the plan, ,voul(l cnlelly, but certainly, involve you III 
its 
everity. 
Of this I have becn sensible from the monlent IOY cc au- 
thorshipness" 'wa:-i discovered, and, therefore, frOlIl that 
monlent, I dctcl'Iuinecl to have no (}þinion of my own in 
regard to what I should thenceforth part with out of my 
o\vn haud:.;. I would long since have ùurnt the fourth art, 
upon your disapprobation of it, but that I waited, and \Va.oj 
by .:\Irs. Thrale so luuch encouraged to ,\Tait, for your 
finishing the piece. 
You Ita ve finished it now in every sense of the word 
Partial faults may be corrected; but what 1 most ,vished 
,\"a::;, to kno,,-r the general effect of the \\ hole; and as that 
has so terribly failed, all petty criticisnls would be need- 
less. I shall ,vipe it an from my memory, and endeavor 
never to recoHect that I ever wrote it. \... ou bid nle open 
my heart to yon - and so, my dearest sir, I will, for it is 
the greatest happiness of my life that T dare be sincere 
to you. I expected nlauy objections to bt:) raised - R 
thousand errors to be pointed out - and a lnillion of nl- 
terations to be proposed; but the suppression ûf the piece 
'vere words I did not eÀpect; i.ndeed, after the "firm ap- 
probation of 
frs. Thrale, and the repeated cOlllmendations 
and flattery of 
Ir. ::\Iurphy, ho,v could I 1 
I do not, therefore, pretend to wish you shonlò. think , 
decision, for w'hich I was so little prepared, has given me no 
disturbance; for T must be a far more egregiouc; ,vitling 
than any of those I tried to dra\\, to inlagine you could 
ever credit that I \vrote váthout some remote hope of 
success now - though I literally did when I compos rl 
II Evelina! n But my mortification is not. at throwinh awav 
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the charat;ters, or the contrivance; - it is all at throwing 
R\Vay the time, - which I \vith difficulty stole, and which 
I have buried in the mere trouble of \vriting. What my 
Daddy Crisp says, "that it \vould be the best policy, but 
for pecuniary advantages, for me to \vrite no more," is 
exactly \\That I have ahvays thought since" Evelina" was 
published. But I \vill not now talk of putting it in 
practice, - for the best way I can take of sho\ving that I 
have a true and just sense of the spirit of your condeInna- 
tion, is not to sink sulky and dejected under it, but to 
exert myself to the utmost of my power in endeavors to 
produce something less reprehensible. And this shall be 
the way I will pursue as soon as my n1Înd is nlore at ease 
about Hetty and 
lrs. Thrale, and as soon as I have read 
n1yself into a forgetfulness of myoId drama tis personæ,- 
lest 1 should produce something else as \vitless as the last. 
Adieu, my dearest, kindest, truest, best friend. I will 
never proceed so far again \vithout your counsel, and then 
I shall not only save myself so much useless trouble, but 
you, \vho so reluctantly blaIne, the kind pain \vhich I am 
sure must attend your disapprobation. The world will not 
always go \vell, as Mrs. Sapient might say, and I am sure 
I have long thought I have had more than Iny share of 
success already. 
Once more, adieu, dearest sir! and never may my phi- 
losophy be put to the test of seeing any abatenlent of true 
kindness from you, - for that would never be decently 
end ured by your own, FRANCES BURNEY.! 


1 The following note is appended to this letter, in the handwriting of 
:Miss Burney, at a subsequent period. "The objection of Mr. Crisp to the 
MS. play of 'The 'Vitlings,' was its resemblance to :Molière's Femmes 
Sçavantes and consequent immense inferiority. It is, however, a curious 
fact, and to the author a consolatory one, that she had literally never read 
the Femmes Sçavanles when she composed' The 'Vitlings.''' 
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]lu8 F. Burney to Mr. Cri, . 
'Vell! "there are plays that are to he .cl.ved, and plays 
that are not to be saved! 'J so good night, 'Ir. Dabbler!- 
good night, Lady Sluatter, - 
Irs. ðapient, - 
Irs. Voluble, 
- l\frs. 'Vhpeùle, - Censor, - Cecilia, - Beaufort, - dnd 
you, you great oaf, Bobhy ! - good llight! good night! 
And gooù morning, 
Iiss .Fanny Burney! - T hope now 
you have oþened your eyes for sonle tirHe, and will not 
close theIH ill so drowsy a fit agaiu - at least till the full 
of the Inoon. 
J won't tell you I have been absolutely ravie \\ ith de- 
light at the fan of the curtain; but I intend to take the 
affair in the tant rnieux lllalluer, and to console myself fl)r 
your censure by this greatcst proof I ha\"e ever received (Ii 
the sincerity, candor, and let toe add, esteem, of nlY dear 
daddy. .And as I happen to lo\"e Inyself rather more than 
IOY play, this consolation is not a very trifling one. ...\s to 
all you say of IllY reputation Hurl so forth, I perceive the 
kindness of your endeavors to put mc in humor ,\ ith nl)"- 
self, and prevent my taking hutI', which, if [ did, T should 
deserve to receive, U1->OI1 any future trial, hollow 1)}'aj'3c from 
you - and the rcst frOlll the public. 
.As to the 
IS., I ani in no hurry for it. Besides, it ought 
not to come till I have prepared an ovation, and the honors 
of conquest for it. 
The only had thing in this affair is, that I cannot take 
tbe cOlnfort of Iny poor friend Dabbler, by c
tlling you u. 
crabbeù fellow, because you "Tite with alDlo
t luore kind- 
ncss than ever; neither can I (though I try hard) persuade 
myself that you have not a grain of ta::;te in your ,\ hole 
composition. 
This, however, seriously I do belieyc, - that when my 
t,,"O daddies put their heads together to concert for me that 
VOL. I. 6 
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hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle they sent Ine, they felt 
as sorry for poor little l\fiss Bayes as she could po
gibly 
do for herself. Yon see I do not attCJnpt to repay your 
frankness ,vith the art of pretended carelessness. But 
though sOlne,vhat disconcerted just. no,v, I willl'rornise not 
to let my vexation live out another clay. I shall not 
ùrowse npon it, but, on the contrary, driye it out of nlY 
thoughts, by filling thenl up with things ahnost as good of 
other people's. Our IIettina is much better; but pray 
don't keep 1\11'. B. beyond 'Vednesday, for 1\lrs. Thrale 
makes a point of my returning to Streatbam on Tuesday, 
unless, which God forbid, poor Hetty should be worse 
again. Adieu, my dear daddy, I ,von't be mortified, and 
I won't be d01vned, - but I \vill be proud to find I have, 
out of my ov{n family, as \vell as in it, a friend \vho loves 
Ine ,veIl enough to speak plain truth to me. Ahvays do 
thus, and always you shall be tried by, your much obliged 
and most affectionate, FRA
CES BURNEY. 


On Tuesday, 
Ir., 1\1rs., Miss Thrale, and" yours, ma'am, 
yours," set out on their expedition. The day ,vas vflry 
pleasant, and the journey delightful. We dined very com- 
fortably at Sevenoaks, and thence n1ade but one stage to 
Tunbridge. It ,vas so dark when we ,vent through the 
town that I could see it very indistinctly. Safely, ho\v- 
ever, we reached the Sussex Hotel, at Tunbridge Wells. 
Having looked at our rooms, and arranged our affairs, we 
proceeded to l\10unt Ephraim, ,vhere 1\fiss Streatfield re- 
sides. We found her ,vith only her Inother, and spent the 
evening there. 
Mrs. Streatfield is very - very little, but perfectly well 
made, thin, genteel, and delicate. She has been quite 
beautiful, and has still so much of beauty left, that to call 
it only the remains of a fine face seems hardly doing hel 
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justice. She is very lively, and an excell p nt mimic, anti 
is, I think, as nluch superior to hcr (laught
r in natural 
gifts as her daughter is to her in aCfluircù ones: and how 
infinitely preferable are parts without education to eduf'a- 
tinn without parts! 
The fair S. S. is really in higher Leauty than I have eVer 
yet seen her; and she \" as so caressing, so soft, so auuaLlc, 
that I felt Inyself inscnsiljly inclining to hcr with an aff 'c- 
tiollate re o oard. "If it was not for that littlp (ru
h" a.-, 
o , 
J)r. Delap said, I should certainly have taken a very great 
fancy to her: but tears so ready - oh, they hlot out my 
fair opinion of her ! Yet \vhenever J am with lwr, T lIke, 
nay, almost love her, for her nlanners are exceedingly 
captivating; but \vhen I quit her, I do not find that 
he 
Ï1nproves by being thought oyer - no, nor talked o'"er; 
for l\Irs. Thrale, ,vho is always disposed to half adore her 
in her presence, can never converse about her without e
- 
citing her own contenlpt by recapitulating what lIas pa
s()d. 
This, however, must always ùe certain, wh'lte\ er Il1ay be 
doubtful, that she is a girl in no respect like any other. 
But I have not yet done with the 1l10ther; T have told 
you of her vivacity and her Inin1Ïcry, but her chara.ct")r i8 
not yet half told. She has a kind of whimsical conceit, 
and odd affect'ttioIl, that, joined to a very singular sort of 
humor, makes her always seem to be rehearsing some sctne 
in a cOInedy. She takes off, if she IJlentions theIn, .111 IlPr 
o\vn children, and, though she quite atlores the Ill, rellclers 
them ridiculous with all her power. 
he laughs at her:>clf 
for her smallne
s and for her vagaries, just" ith thr SiLIn. 
e(t.Se and ridicule as if she were speaking of :-;onle of her 
I)erson; and, ,vhile perpetually hinting at being old and 
broken, she is oontinually fl'iskillg, ftauntiIlc" dnd playin 
tricks, llke a young coi}uette. 
When I was introducpd to her hy 
Irs. Thrale, who said. 
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"Give me leave, ma'am, to present to you a friend of your 
daughter's - Miss Burney," she advanced to me with a 
tripping pace, and, taking Olle of IllY fingers, said, cc Allow 
me, ma'am, will you, to create a little acquaintance with 
you." And, indeed, I readily entered into an alliance \vith 
her, for I found nothing at Tunbridge half so entertaining, 
except, indeed, l\liss Birch, of WhOll! hereafter. The next 
nlorning the S. S. breakfasted with us: and then they 
\valked about to sho\v me the place. 
This l\1iss Birch is a niece of the charming l\,frs. Pleydell, 
and so like her, that I should have taken her for her 
daughter, yet she is not, no-w, quite so handsonle; but as 
she will soon kno\v ho\v to display her beauty to the ut- 
most advantage, I fancy, in a few years, she will yet more 
resemble her lovely and most bewitching aunt. Every- 
body, she said, tells her ho\v like she is to her aunt 
Pleydell. 
As you, therefore, have seen that s\veet WOlnan, only 
imagine her ten years old, and you \vill see her sweet niece. 
Nor does the resemblance rest with the person; she sings 
like her, laughs like her, talks like her, caresses like her, 
and alternately softens and aninlates just like her. Her 
conversation is not lnerely like that of a won1an already, 
but like that of a most uncomlnonly infornled, cultivated, 
and sagacious \voman; and at the same time that her un- 
derstanding is thus wonderfully premature, she can, at 
pleasure, throw off all this rationality, and make herself a 
mere playful, giddy, rOlnping child. One monlent, with 
mingled gravity and sarcasm, she discusses characters, and 
the next, with school-girl spirits, she jumps round the 
room; then, suddenly, she asks, "Do you know such, or 
such a song? "and instantly, \vith mixed grace and buf- 
foonery, singles out an object, and sings it; and then, be- 
fom there has been time to applaud her, she runs into 
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the Iniòòle of the rOOln, to try sOlne new 3tep in a dance; 
and after all this, without waiting till her vagaries grow tir
- 
some, she flings her
elf, \\ ith an cdfcctionate air, upon 
somehody's lap, and there, cOlnposed and thoughtful, she 
continues quiet till she ngain enters intu ratioJl(ll cOllver- 
sation. 
]Ier voice is really charming - infinitely the most pow- 
erful, as ,veIl as sweet, I ever heard at her age. 'Vere she 
well and constantly taught, she might, I should think, 
do anything - for, two or three Italian songs, which she 
learnt out of only five months' teaching hy }Jarsons, 8he 
sang like a little angel, ,vith rcspect to taste, feeling, and 
expression; but she now lrarns of nobody, and is so fond 
of French songs, for the sake, she says, of the sentilnent, 
that I fear she will ha ve her wonderful abilities all 
thrown a,vay. Oh, ho,v 1 wish my father had the charge 
of her! 
She has spent four years out of her little life in France, 
which has Inade her distractedly fond of the French operas, 
"Rose et Colas," " l\.nnette ct Lubin," &c., and she told us 
the story quite through of severall never heard of, alway
 
singing the sujcl when she caDle to the ai rs, and con1Ïcally 
changing parts in the duets. She speaks !i'rench with the 
same fluency as ]
nglish, and every now' and then, address- 
ing herself to the S. S. - U Que je.volls adore! " -" Il, pcr- 
mettcz que je m 'lneUe rí vos puels!" &c., with a dying 
languor that ,vas equally laughaLle anù lovely. 
"\Vhen I found, by her taught songs, what a delightful 
singer she 'vas capable of becOIning, I really had not pa- 
tience to hear her little French airs, and entreated her to 
give them up; but the little rogue instantly began p 1st r. 
ing me ,vith them, singing one after another with a conlical 
sort of malice, and following me round the rOOJn, \\'hen I 
said I ,vowel not listen to her, to bay, II But is not this 
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pretty? - and this? - and this?" singing away with all 
her n1Ïght and main. 
She sung without any accompaniment, as we bad no in- 
strunlent; but the S. S. says she plays too, very well. 
Indeed, I fancy she can do \Ven ,vhatever she pleases. 
"Te hardly kne\v ho\v to get away from her when the 
carriage was ready to take us fron1 Tunbridge, and 1\11'8. 
Thrale ,vas so n1uch enchanted \vith her that she went on 
the Pautiles and bought her a very beautiful inkstand. 
"I don't n1ean, l\liss Birch," she said, \vhen she gave it 
to her, "to present you this toy as to a child, but merely 
to beg you will do me the favor to accept something that 
may make you no\v and then remelnber us." 
She was much delighted \vith this present, and told me, 
in a whisper, that she should put a drawing of it in her 
journal. 
So you see, Susy, other children have had this whim. 
But something being said of novels, the S. S. said: 
" Selina, do you ever read them?" - And, with a sigh._ 
the little girl answered: 
" But too often! - I ,vish I did not! " 
The only thing I did not like in this seducing little 
creature was our leave-taking. The S. S. had, as we ex- 
pected, her fine eyes suffused with tears, and nothing 
\vould serve the little Selina, who admires the S. S. pas- 
sionately, but that she, also, must weep - and weep, there- 
fore, she did, and that in a Inanner as pretty to look at, as 
soft, as melting, and as little to her discomposure, as the 
\veeping of her fair exemplar. The child's success in this 
pathetic art made the tears of both appear to the whole 
party to be lodged, as the English merchant says, "very 
near the eyes ! " 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE. - A few days since we drank tea at 
Mrs. Dickens's. whpre, with other company, we met Sit 
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J uhn and I..ally S-. Sir John prides himself in heing 
(
 courtier of the last age. 1 Ie is aholniuaùly ugly, and a 
proùigious puffer - now of his fortunc, now of his fan1Ïly, 
alld llo'V of his courtly c.)tlncctions and feats. Iris laJy i
 
a Leautiful WOllU1H, taB, genteel, and elegant in 11 'r persoll, 
with regular features, and a fine cornplexion. For the re
t. 
;:;he is well-1Jred, geutle, and allliahlc. 
She illviteJ us all to tea at her house the next evening. 
\vllere we lI18t Lady Pelnùroke, \\ hose character, as far a'i 
it alJ1>ear
, seenlS exactly the 
alne as Lady 8-'8. But 
the chief elnploYlnent of the evening 'was listening tu Bir 
John's braggadocios of what the old king said to him,- 

'hich of the ladies of quality were his cousins. - how 
nla.ny acres of land he enjoyed in Sussex, anù other such 
moùest discourse. 
After tea, we all went to the rooms, Lady l'eIubroke 
having first retired. There was a great deal of cOIllpanYJ 
anù among them the CUlllberlanùs. The eldest of the girls, 
\\ ho was walking \vith 
[rs. ::\fusters, tIuite turned luund 
her whole person every tiIne \ve pa::;sed each other, to kepp 
nle in sight, and stare at me as long as possiLle; so did hel 
brother. T Hever sa\V anything 
o ill-bred and Ï1npcrti- 
ncnt; I }Jl'otcst I was ready to quit the rOolllS to avoiJ 
theln; till at lctst 
Iiss Thrale, ctltching 
liss CUlnb{.rland'::; 

ye, gave her so fuJI, ùetermineù, and downing a 
tare, that 
'v LetheI' cured by shame or by resentmcnt, she furLor
 frOlll 
that tiIlle to luok at either of us. 
Ii:)$ ThraIe, with a sort 
of good-natured ùryness, said, If \Yhencver you are distur}Jl.d 
with any of these starers, apply to me, -1 'll warrant I '11 
('ure theIll. I dare say the girl hates me for it; Lut what 
shall I be the worse for that? I would have scr\ cd IUi.l:,tcl 
Dickey so too, only T could not catch his eye." 
OCT. 20. - La
t Tuesday, at the 'Cll uc
t of T ldy 
-. 
who patronized a poor actor, ,ve all \\cnL to the pluy,- 
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which ,vas Dryden's H Telllpest," - and a \vorse perform- 
ance have I seldorn seen. Shakespeare's" Tempest," which 
for fancy, invention, and originality, is at the head of 
beautiful iInprobabilities, is rendered by the additions of 
Dryden a childish chaos of absurdity and obscenity; and 
the gIossness and a\vkwardness of these poor unskilful 
actors rendered all that ought to have been obscure so 
shocki
1g1y glaring, that there \vas no attending to them 
\vithout disgust. All that afforded me any entertainment 
was looking at !lr. Thrale, who turned up his nose with 
an expression of contempt at the beginning of the perform- 
ance, and never suffered it to return to its usual place till 
it was ended! 
The play was ordered by Mrs. Cumberland. These poor 
actors never have any conlpany in the boxes unless they 

an prevail upon some lady to bespeak a play, and desire 
her acquaintance to go to it. But we all agreed we should 
not have been very proud to have had our names at the 
head of a play-bill of Dryden's" Tenlpest." 
The other Itlorning the two Misses caIne into Thomas's 
shop 'while \ve \vere there, and the eJdest, as usual, gave 
me, it seerns, the honor of elnploying her eyes the \vhole 
time she stayed. We afterwards meet them on the 
Steyne, and they courtesied to 1irs. Thrale, who stopped 
3.nd inquired after their father, and then a dawdling 

onversation took place. "How were you entertained 
at the play, ma'am! - did you ever see anything so 
full ?' 
"Oh, , cried Mrs. Thrale, cc the ladies are all dying of it I 
such holding up of fans I" "Oh, because it was so hot," 
cried Miss Cumberland, entirely Inisunderstanding her: 
,( it was nlonstrous hot, indeed!" 
The next tÏ1ne I lneet them, I intend to try if I can stop 
this their staring system, by courtesying to them immedi. 
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ately. I think it will be impossible, if I claiul thelu as ac- 
quaintance, that they call thus rudely fasten their eyes upon 
me. 'Ve have had a visit fron1 ])1'. Delap. lIe t.old me 
that he had another tragedy, and that I should have it to 
reaù. lIe was very curious to see 
lr. Cumberland, who, it 
seelIlS, has given evident ularks of displeasure at his BalIle, 
w Lenever .AIrs. Thrale has nlentioneù it. That poor luau 
is so \\yonderfully llarro,v-nlÏnùed in his authorship capacity, 
though otherwise good, hunlane, anù generous, that he 
changes countenance at either seeing or hearing of any 
writer whatsoever. l\Irs. Thrale, with '\\ h01!}, this foible 
excepted, he is a great favorite, is so enraged with him for 
his littleness of soul in this respect, that, Jnerely to plague 
hinI, she vowed at the rOOlllS she would \\ alk all the even- 
ing IJetween Dr. Delap and lile. 1 wished so little to in- 
crease his unpleasant feelings, that I detenuineJ to keep 
with :1Iiss Thrale aIlll 
Iiss TJickens entirely. Oue titne, 
though, 1\11'S. Thrale, when she was sitting by Dr. Delap, 
called me suddenly to her, and when I ,vas seated, said, 
" N o'v let's see if .i\Ir. CUlnberland ,\'ill COllie and speak to 
n1e ! J, But he always turns resolutely another \\'ay whell 
he sees her \vith either ûf us; though at all other times he 
is particularly fond of her cOIllpany. cc It \\'oulù actually' 
serve him right," says sbe, "to Ill' e Dr. Delap and you 
strut at each side of nle, one with a dagger, and the other 
with a luask, as tragedy anù. cOluedy." cc I think, 1\1 i:--'3 
Burney," said the ùoctor, "you and I seem to stand in the 
same predicall1ent. 'Yhat shall \ve do fff th
 poor nntD 1 
- suppose we ùurn a play apiece 1" IC Depend upon it," 
said l\lrs. Thrale, "he has heard, in town, that you are both 
to bring one out this sea::;on, and perhaps one of his own 
nlay be deferred on that account." 
On the announceInent ot tbe t..arridge, we went into the 
next 1'00111 for our cloaks, \vhere 
Irs. Tln'ale and 
Ir 
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Cumberland were in deep conversation. "Oh, here'g Miss 
Burney!" said 1\frs. Thrale aloud. Mr. Cumberland turned 
round, but .withdrew his eyes instantly; and I, determined 
not to interrupt thenl, nlade Miss Thrale ,valli away with 
me. In about tell minutes she left him, and we all came 
home. As soon as ,ve were in the carriage, "I t bas been," 
said Mrs. Thrale, warmly, "all 1 could do not to affront 
l\fr. Cumberland to-night!" "Ob, I hope not!" cried I; 
" I ,vould not have you for the world!" "Why, I have 
refrained; but with great difficulty!" And then she told 
rlie the conversation she had just had with him. As soon 
as I made off: he said, ,vith a spiteful tone of voice, "Oh, 
that young lady is an author, I hear!" " Yes," answered 
l\irs. Thrale, "author of ' Evelina!'" " Humph - I am 
told it has some hunlor!" " Ay, indeed! Johnson says 
nothing like it has appeared for years!" "So," cried he, 
hiting his lips, and waving uneasily in his chair, "so, so ! " 
" Yes," continued she; cc and Sir Joshua Reynolds told 1\1r. 
Thrale he would give fifty pounds to know the author!" 
" So, so - oh, vastly well!" cried he, putting his hand on 
his forehead. " Nay," added she, "Burke himself sat up 
all night to finish it ! " 
This seemed quite too much for hirn; he put both his 
hands to his face, and waving backwards and forwards, 
said, " Oh, vastly ,veIl! - this will do for anything!" with a 
tone as much as to say, Pray, no more! Then Mrs. Thrale 
bid him good night, longing, she said, to call1fiss Tbrale 
first, and say, cc So you won't speak to my daughter?- 
why, she is no author!" 
Do you know I have been writing to Dr. Johnson! I 
tremble to mention it; but he sent a nlessage in a letter 
to Mrs. Thrale, to wonder why his pupils did not write to 
him, and to hope they did not forget him; l\Iis
 Thrale, 
therefore, wrote a ]ettRf immediately, and I added only 
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tl1Ïs !lUle po
tscl"Ípt: Co P. S. - ])r. J oLl1son s other pupil a 
little lougs to add a few lill
S to this letter, - but knows 
too well that all she has tù say IuigLt be cOllll,rised in 
siguing herself Lis obliged and lllost oLedient servant, 
.F. B.: so that's Letter than a long rigtuarole ubuut 
lluthiug." 
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CHAPTER III. 
1780 - 1781. 


BATH, APRIL 7. - Don't be angry that I have been ab- 
sent so long without writing, for I have been so entirely 
,vithout a moment to myself, except for dressing, that 1 
really have not had it in my po\ver. This morning, being 
obliged to have Iny hair dressed early, I am a prisoner, 
that I may not spoil it by a hat, and therefore I have made 
use of my captivity in \vriting to my dear Susy; and, 
briefly, I will now chronicle what has occupied Ine hitherto. 
The journey was very comfortable; Mr. Thrale was charm- 
ingly well and in very good spirits, and Mrs. Thrale must 
be charming, ,yell or ill. We only went to Maidenhead 
Bridge the first night, where I found the caution given 
me by Mr. SInelt, of not attempting to travel near Wind- 
sor on a hunting day, was a very necessary one, as we were 
,vith difficulty accommodated even the day after the hunt; 
several stragglers yet remaining at all the inns, and we 
heard of nothing but the king and royal huntsmen and 
huntswomen. 
The second day we slept at Speen Hill, and the third 
day we reached Devizes. And here, Mrs. Thrale and I 
were much pleased with our hostess, Mrs. La\vrence, who 
seemed something above her station in her inn. While 
we were at cards before supper, we \vere nluch surprised 
by the sound of a pianoforte. I jumped up and ran to 
listen whence it proceeded. I found it came from the 
DP.:
t room, where the overture to the " Buona Figliuola" 
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was performing. The playing ,vas very ùecent, Lut, as the 
music "yas not quite new to rne, my curiosity ,vas not 
'" bole ages in satisfying, 
u1l1 therefore I returned to finish 
the rubber. Don't I begin to talk in an olù-cattish man- 
ner of cards? "\Vell, another deal ,vas hdrdly }Jlayed, ere 
we heard the sound of a. voice, and out I ran again. The 
singing, however, detaineù DIe not long, and 
o back I 
whisked: but the perforInance, however indifferent in it- 
self, yet surprised us at the Bear at Devizes, and, therefore, 

Irs. Thrale detennined to kno\v from whonl it came. 
.Accordingly, she taI.Jped at the ùoor. A very handsoIlle 
girl, about thirteen years old, with fine dark bail' upon a 
finely formed foreheaù, opened it. 
f1"s. Thrale Illade an 
apology for her intrusion, but the poor girl blushpd and 
retreated into ë.1. corller of the room: another girl, however, 
advanced, and obligingly and gracefully invited us in, and 
gave us all chairs. She was just sixteen, extreluely pretty, 
and with a countenance better than her features, though 
those \vere also very good. 
Irs. Thrale made her many 
compliments, which sbe received with a mingled modesty 
and pleasure, both becoming and interesting. She was, 
indeed, a sweetly pleasing girl. 
We found they were both daughteTs of our hostess, and 
Lorn and bred at Devizes. 'Ye were extreluely pleased 
with theIn, and made theill a lung visit, which I wished to 
have been longer. But though those pretty girls struck us 
so much, the wonder of the fanÜly was yet to be produced. 
This '\7as their brotl1er, a nlost lovely boy of ten years of 
age, who seelns to be not Iuerely the \vullder of their fatn- 
ily, but of the times, for hi::; astonishing skill in drawing. l 
They protest he has never had any instruction, yet showed 
us some of his productioll
 that \\ ere really beautiful 


1 This boy wa.1:I afterwards the celebrated painter, SuThomø.s Lawrence, 
Pre8ic.leut of the Royal Academy. 
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Those that were copies were delightful- those of his own 
composition aluazillg, though far inferior. I ,vas equally 
struck \vith the boy and his works. \Ve founù that he 
had 1)een taken to to\Vll, and that all the pa.inters bad been 
very kind to him, and Sir Joshua Reynolds had pro- 
nounced him, the mother said, the most promising genius 
he had ever met \vith. 11r. Hoare 1 has been so charmeil 
'wi th this sweet boy's LIra ,vi ngs that he intends sending 
hin} to Italy \vith his own SOll. This house \yas full of 
books, as \vell as paintings, dra\vings, and music; and all 
the falnily seern not only ingenious and industrious, but 
amiable; added to \vhich, they are strikingly handsome. 
FRIDAY \vas a busy and comical day. 1Ve had an en- 
gagenlent of long standing to drink tea with l\Iiss L--, 
\vhither we all went, and a most q neeI' evening did we 
spend. 'Vhen we entered, she and all her cOlnpany were 
looking out of the window; however, she found us out ill 
a few minutes, and made us welcome in a strain of delight 
and humbleness at receiving us, that put her into a flutter 
of spirits from \vhich she never recovered all the evening. 
Her fat, jolly mother took her seat at the top of the 
room; next to her sat a lady in a riding-habit, WhOIl1 I 
soon found to be 
frs. Dobson; 1elo\v her sat a gent1è- 
,voman, prim, upright, neat, and lnean; and, ne.xt to her, 
sat another, thin, hagged, \vrinkled, fine, and tawdry, with a 
thousand frippery ornalnents and old-fashioned furhehrws : 
she ,vas excellently nick-named, by 
lrs. Thrale, th
 Duch- 
ess of 
fonmouth. On the opposite side ,vas placed 
Jrs. 
Thrale, and, next to her, Queeny. For my own part, little 
liking the appearance of the set, and half-dreading 
lrs. 


1 Mr. C. Prince Hoare. The intemled patronage did not take place. 
The Lawrences left Devizes almost immediately after the date of the above 
notice, and henceforth the whole family were supported by the extraor. 
Jinal y talents of the hoy artist. 
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I)ohson, fronl ,vhose notice I wished to escape, 1 had 
Blade up Dlyself to one of the now deserted winrlows, and 

[r. Thralc had followed me. As to l\Iiss L--, she 
CHIne to stilIHl by nle, and her lJauic, J fancy, returned, for 
she SCCIneù quite panting ,,,ith a desire to say something, 
and an inL.apacity to utter it. 
It proved happy for llle that I had taken this place, fl)) 
in a few ruinutes the Jnean, neat ,voman, whose nalne was 
Auhrey, asked if 1\Iiss Thrale was 'Iiss Thralr? H ,-po e
, 
Ina'aln." cc .A.nd pray, lna'aul, who is that other ) ouug 
lady? " H A (langhter of Dr. Burney's, Jna'am." It \Y'hat !" 
cried 1\Irs. Dobson, cc is that the lady that has fayored us 
with that excellent novel?" cc Yes, Ina'aln." Then burst 
forth a whole volley fronl all at once. H V cry e
traor- 
(lÏnary, indeed!" said one - H Dear heart, "oho'd ha\Oe 
thought it ? " said another - " I never saw the like in nlY 
life! " said a third. And l\Irs. I)oh
on, entering JllOre into 
detail, Legan praising it through, but chiefly Evelina her. 
self, which shp said was the Inu
t natural L.haracter she 
had eyer llwt in any book. 

reantiIlle, I had ahllost thrown Illyself out of the \vin- 
do\\, in illY eagerness to get out of the 
\"ay of this 
rl )
s 
and noisy applause; but poor 
Iiss L-, Laving sto()d 
quite silent a long tinIe, sirnpering, and nodding Iler assent 
to what ,vas saiù, at last broke forth ,,'ith: cc I assure you, 
llla'aln, "e '\ e bcen aU quite llelighted: that i
, we had 
read it before, hut only now upon reading it again." 1 
thanked her, and talked of SOlllething else, and she touh 
the hint to have done; but said: Ie I J ray, Dla'am, will you 
fayor tne ,vith your opinion of }'lrs. I)oh;on's works?" A 
pretty question, in a room so small that even a \vhisper 
would he heart 1 frOIll one end to another! }!owever, I 
truly said I had not read them. 

[r. [it"'d l\Irs. 'Yhctlley now arrived, and I was obli
ed 
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to go t.o a chair - \vhen such staring followed; they cOlùd 
not have opened their eyes wider when they first looked 
at the Guildhall giants! I looked ,vith all the gravity and 
dmnureness possible, in order to keep them from cOIning 
plUlllp to the subject again, and, indeed, this, for a \vhile, 
kept them off. Soon after, Dr. Harrington arrived, v;hich 
closed our party. J\liss L- 'vent \vhispering to him, aud 
then, came up to me, with a look of dis111ay, and said: 
It Oh, ma'am, I'In so prodigiously concerned; 
1r. Henry 
\von't cOlne!" "Who, ma'am?" It 
Ir. Henry, ma'anl, 
the doctor's son. But, to be sure, he does not know you 
are here, or else - but I'm quite concerned, indeed, for 
here now we shalJ have no young gentlemen!" 
Soon after the mamma hobbled to me, and began a 
furious panegyric upon my book, saying, at the same tinle : 
"I wonder, J\liss, how you could get at them low characters. 
As to the lords and ladies, that's no \vonder at an; but, as 
to t' others, \vhy, I have not stirred, night nor morning, 
\vhile I've been reading it: if I don't wonder ho\v you 
could be so clever!" And much, much more. And, scarcely 
had she unburthened herself, ere Miss L-- trotted back to 
me, crying in a tone of mingled triunlph and vexation: 
CI Well, ma'am, l\lr. Henry will be very nluch mortified 
when he knows who has been here; that he \vill, indeed; 
however, I 'm sure he deserves it! " We had now SOlne 
music. But the first time there was a cessation of harmony, 
Miss L-, again respectfully approaching nle, cried: 
It Well, all my comfort is that Mr. Henry will be prodigi- 
0usly mortified! But there's a ball to-night, so I suppose 
he '8 gone to that. However, I 'm sure if he had kno\vn of 
meeting you young ladies here - but it '8 all good enough 
for him, for not coming!" 
Soon after this, a chair next mine being vacated, l\J rs. 
Do bson came and seated herself in it, to my SOffiew hat 
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dismay, as I knew "hat would follow. Plump she came 
upon her subject, saying: II 
Iiss "Burney, I am come 
to thank you for the vast entertainnlCnt you have given 
me. I am quite happy to see you; I ,vished to see you 
very much. It's a charming book, indeed; the characters 
are vastly ,veIl supported! " In short, she ran on for half 
an hour, I believe, in nothing but plain, unadorned, down- 
right praise; while I could only bo\\P, and say she was very 
good, and long to walk out of the roonl. 
I was not two minutes relieved, ere 
liss L-- returned, 
to again assure me ho\v glad she was that 1fr. Henry would 
be mortified. The poor lady ,vas quite heart-broken that 
we did not meet. The next vacation of my neighboring 
chair was filled by Mrs. L--, ,vho brought me sonle 
flowers; and when I thanked her, said: II 0, Miss, you 
deserve everything! You've ,vrit the best and prettiest 
book. That lord there - I forget his name, that marries 
her at last, ,vhat a fine gentleman he is ! You deserve 
everything for drawing such a character; and then 'fiss 
Elena, there, Miss Belmont, as she is at last - ",'hat a 
noble couple of 'em you have put together! As to that 
t' other lord, I ,vas glad he bad not her, for I see he had 
nothing but a bad design." 
'V ell, have you enough of this ridiculous evening? 'Irs. 
Thrale and I have mutually agreed that ,ve neither of us 

ver before had so complete a dish of gross flattery as this 
night. 
BATH, 
fA y 28. - I was very happy, my dearest girls, 
with the account of your safe return from the borough. 
I never mentioned your having hoth accompanied IDe till 
I had got half-way to Bath; for I found my dear 
lrs. 
Thrale so involved in business, electioneering, canvassing, 
and letter-writing, that after our first ('mbras
adesJ we hardly 
exchanged a word til1 we got into the chaise next morning 
VOL. I. 7 
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Dr. Johnson, however, who ,vas with her, received me even 
joyfully; and, making lne sit by him, began a gay and 
spirited conversation, \vhich he kept up till .we parted, 
though in the midst of all this Lustle. 
The next morning \ve rose at four o'clock, and when ,ve 
came downstairs, to our great surprise, found Dr. Johnson 
waiting to receive and breakfast with us: though the night 
before he had taken leave of us, and given me the most 
cordial and warnl assurances of the love he has for me, 
\vhich I do indeed believe to be as sincere as I can ,vish; 
and I failed not to tell him the affectionate respect ,vith 
whh:h I return it; though, as ,veIl as I remember, we 
never came to this open declaration before. We, therefore, 
drank our coffee \vith hinI, and then he handed us both 
into the chaise. He meant to have followed us to Bath, 
but Mrs. Thrale discouraged hirn, froDI a firm persuasion 
that he 'would be soon very horribly ,vearied of a Batb 
life: an opinion in w'hich I heartily join. 
SUNDA. Y. - 'Ve had an excellent sermon fronl the Bishop 
of Peterborough, \vho preached merely at the request of 
Mrs. Thrale. From the Abbey \ve went to the pun1p- 
rOOln, where \ve met Mrs. and Miss Byron. At the 
pump-room we also saw the beautiful l\liss Ditcher.. At 
dinner, we had the Bishop and Dr. Harrington; and the 
Bishop, who was in very high spirits, proposed a frolic, 
which was, that we should all go to Spring Gardens, 'where 
he should give us tea, and thence proceed to l\fr. Ferry's, 
to see a very curious house and garden. Mrs. Thrale 
pleaded that she had invited company to tea at home, but 
the Bishop said \ve would go early, and should return in 
time, and was so gaily authoritative that he gained his 
point. He had been so long accustomed to comnland J 
w hen master of Westminster school, that he cannot pre- 
vail with himself, I believe, ever to be overcome. 
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Dr }[arrillgtuli was engagetl to a. patient, and coulll not 
he uf our party. But the three Thrales, the Bishop, and I, 
pursued our scheJne, cru:;sed the .A von, had a SWeet walk 
through the lueaùows, and drank tea at 
lJl'ing Gardell
, 
where the Bishop ùiù the hunors with a spirit, a gaiety, 
anù an activity that jovialL
ed us all, and really We "ere 
prodigiously lively. \Ve theu walked Ull to 'Ir. :Ferry's 
habitation. 1\11'. .Ferry is a lJath alderrnall; his house and 
;.;-arden exhibit the house and garden of 1\11'. Tattersall, 
(lularged. Just the sarlie taste lJrevails, the same paltry 
orn<lIncnts, the SaIne cro\\d of ùuildings, the saIn
 unlnean- 
ing decoratiolls, anù the f'(une unsuccessful atten1pts at 
Inaking something of nothing. They kept us half an hour 
in the garden, while they \\"ere preparing for our reception 
in the house, where after paradiug through four ur five little 
vulgarly showy closets, not rooms, we were conducted into 
a very gaudy little apartment, where the master of the 
house sat reclining 011 his anll, as if in conteluplation, 
though everything conspired to show that the house and its 
inhabitants were carefully arranged for our re
eption. The 
Bishop had sent in his lllUlle by way of gaining aJlnÍssion. 
The Bishop, with a gravity of delneallor diflicult to hÜll- 
splf to sustain, apologized for our intrusion, anù returned 
thanks for seeing the house and garden. 1\11'. "Ferry started 
from his pensivc attitude, and begged us to be seated, and 
then a curtain was dra,\ n, and '\'e perceived thruugh 
l glass 
a perspective view of ships, voats, anù water! This ral'Ct'- 
sho\v over; the maid who officiated as show-woman b=li , 
hint given her, anù presently a trap-ùoor opened, and \1 p 
junlped a covered tahle, ornamented with various devices. 
'Vhen ,,'e had expressed our delight at this long enough to 
sati'3fy 
Ir. Ferry, another hint '\as giveu, anù presently 
do\vn dropped an eagle fronl the ceiling, ,\"l1oso talons were 
put into a certain hook at the top of the covering t)f the 
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table, and when the admiration at this was over, up again 
flew the eagle, conveying in his talons the cover, and leav- 
ing under it a repast of cakes, sweetmeats, oranges, and 
jellies. "Yhen our raptures upon tbis feat subsided, the 
maid receiyed another signal, and then seated herself in 
an armchair, which presently sunk dovvn underground, and 
up in its rOOln came a barber's block, \vith a vast quantity 
of black wool on it, and a high head-dress. This, you may 
be sure, was more applauded than all the rest: we '''ere 
en extasc, and having properly expressed our gratitude, 
were soon after suffered to decamp. 
FRIDAY. - In the evening was the last ball expected to 
be at Bath this season, and, therefore, knowing \ve could 
go to no other, it ,vas settled we should go to this. Of 
our part.y were 1\rlrs. Byron and Augusta, Miss Philips, and 
Charlotte Lewis. Captain Bouchier asked me for the honor 
of my hand, but I had previously resolved not to dance, 
and, therefore, declined his offer. But he took, of the 
sudden, a fancy to prate with nle, and therefore budged 
not aft.er the refusal. He told me he had very lately met 
with Hannah More, and tben nlentioned l\1rs. Montagu 
and Mrs. Carter, \vhence he took occasion to say most high 
and fine things of the ladies of the present age, - their 
writings, and talents; and I soon found he had no small 
reverence for us blue-stockings. About this time, Char- 
lotte, who had confessedly dressed herself for dancing, but 
,vbose pretty face had by some means been overlooked, 
drawled towards us, and asked me \vhy I would not dance? 
CI I Dever intended it," said I; CI but I hoped to have seen 
you." (( No," said she, yawning, "no more shall I, - I 
don't choose it." "Don't you?" said Captain Bouchier, 
drily, It why not? " CI Why, because I don't like it." (( 0 
fie !" cried he; "consider how cruel that is." tc I must 
consider myself," said she, pertly; (( for I don't choose to 
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heat myself this hot weather." ,-T ust then, a young man 
came forward, and requested her hand. She colored, 
looked excessively silly, and walked off with him to join 
the dancers. 'Vhell, between the dances, she came our 
way, he plagued her, à la Sir Clement. (( 'VeIl," cried he, 
,t so you have ùeen dancing this hot night! I thought you 
would have eonsidered yourself better?" u Oh," said 
he, 
U I could Dot help it - I had much rather not; - it was 
quite disagreeable to HIe." U No, no, - pardon TIle there! IJ 
said he, nIaliciously; It I saw pleasure dance first in your 
eyes; I never sa\v you look more delighted: you were 
quite the queen of srniles I" She looked as if she cou]d 
have killed him: and yet, from giddiness and good-hulllor, 
was compellt'd to join in the laugh. 
After this we \vent to tea. \Vhen that was over, and 
we all returned to the ball-roonl, Captain Bouchier followed 
me, and again took a seat next Inine, 'which he kept, with- 
out once moving, the \vhole night. Before we broke up, 
this Captain asked Ille if I should be at the play next 
night? - cc Yes," I could not but say, as we had had places 
taken son1e tinle; but I did not half like it, for his Inanner 
of asking plainly implied, (( If YOll go, why I will!" 'Vhen 
,ve made our exit, he sa,v me safe out of the rooms, with 
as much attention as if ,,'e had actually been partners. A') 
\ve were near home we did not get into chairs; and 
Ir. 
Travell joined us in our walk. II \Vhy, what a flirtation!" 
cried 
frs. Thrale; CI why, Burney, this is a man of taste 
 
-- Pray, 1\Ir. Travell, will it do? ,'{hat haR he?" 
"Twenty thousand pounds, nIa'am," answered the beau. 
.t 0 ho! has he so? - "r ell, 'well, we'll think of it." 
Finding her so facetious, I deteflllined not to acquaint her 
with the query concerning the play, knowing that, if I did, 
and he appeared there, she ,\ QuId he outrageous in merri- 
Inent. She is a Jllost dear creature, Lut Hever restraius her 
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tongue in anything, nor, indeed, any of her feeliugs : - she 
laughs, cries, scolds, sports, reasons, makes fun, - does 
everything she has an inclination to do, without any study 
of prudence, or thought of blame; anù, pure and artless as 
is this character, it often draws both herself and others into 
scrapes \vhich a little discretion \vould avoid. 


lrfiss F. Burney to Mrs. Thrale. 
Nobody does \vrite such s
7eet letters as my dear 1\11'8. 
Thrale, and I \voulcl sooner give up a month's allowance of 
lneat, than nlY week's allo
Tance of an epistle. The report 
of the parlianlent's dissolution I hope is premature. I in. 
quire of everybody I see about it, and ahvays hear that it 
is expected no\v to last ahuost as long as it can last. Why, 
indeed, should goveflllnent \vish to dissolve it, \vhen they 
meet with no opposition fr01TI it? Since I wrote last I 
have drunk tea with Dr. Johnson. l\fy father took me to 
Bolt-court, and we found him, rnost fortunately, \vith only 
one brass-headed cane gentleman. Since that, I have had 
the pleasure to ITIeet him again at Mrs. Reynolds's, "dlen 
he offered to take me with him to Grub-street, to see the 
ruins of the house dClllolished there in the late riots, by a 
mob that, as he observed, could be no friend to the l\fuses ! 
He inquired if I had ever yet visited Grub-street? but ,vas 
obliged to restrain his anger when I answered" No," be- 
cause he acknowledged he had never paid his respects to 
it himself. " However," says he, " you and I, Burney, 
Till 
go together; \ve have a very good right to go, so \ve 'll visit 
the mansions of our progenitors, and take up our o\vn free- 
dom together." There's for you, nladanl! 'Vhat can be 
grander? 
y ester(
y I drank t.p.a at Sir Joshua's, and met by acci- 
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ùent with 
Ir
. Chollnolltlclcy; I WUß very f,lad to find. that 
her 
pirits are uuiujured by her luisfortunes; she \\as as 
gay, tiighty, eutertaiuIllg, nUll h i
ky as cyer. J IeI' 8]JOSV is 
not cOllfilled, a
 was said; he is only gone upon his travels: 
she Seell1
 tu Lear hi::, aùsence \\ ith relllarkaLle fortituJe. 
..A.fter aU, there is sOlllethiug in her very attracti\ e; her 
COIl versation is so spirited., so Inll110rOUS, Su enli vClliug, that 
she does not suffer one's attention to l'e
t, luuch less to flag, 
for hours together. Sir J o
hua tuld IHe he \vas now at 
,vork upun yuur pictures, tuuching thcnl up for 8treatlulIll, 
and that he ha:i already onlered. the frames, and. shall have 
thelll 4. uite reaùy ,v}Leuevel' tLe hùuse is in orlier for them. 
Adieu, llea.rest luadalu, aud frrHll ule acce]!t nut only 
love, and not only res]!ects, Lut Loth, and gratitude, and 
\Varllle
t wishes, aud constancy in variable intu the Largain. 
}i"". BURNEY. 


From Mrs. Thrale to .JJIiss F. BUTtze!l. 
BUIGIITHELMSTO
E, 'V"ednesday, July 19, 1780. 
And so IllY letters please you, do they, IUY sweet Burney? 
1 know yours are the most entertaining thiugs tha.t cross 
111e in the course of the whole ,veek; and a n1Ï
erd1Ie 
praise too, if yuu could figure to yourself my most dull 
cOlnpanions. I write now fronl Bowen's shup, ,\"here he 
has been settled :ù'out three days I thin1.; awl Jwre COlueS 
in one Inau hopping, and asks for" l{ussell on 
ea-water" 
- another tril'piug, and begs to have the la
t new nuvel 
sent him hOlue to-night; one lady tumbles the Lallaùs 
about, aUli tìl1geI"
 the harpsichord ,vhich stands here at 
every blockhead's lller(;y; and another looks over the Lilli- 
putian library, and l'urchasps 1 uIly 
ugarcake for her long- 
legged nlis
ey. 

fy llia
ter is gOlle out riùillg, and. we are to d.riuh. tea 


, 
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with Lady Rothes; after w11Ïch the StreY!13 hours begin, 
and we cluster round ThoIllas's sholJ, and contend for the 
attention of Lord John Clinton, a man \vho could, I think, 
be of consequence in no other place upon earth, though a 
very well-infonned and modest-mannered boy. Dr. Pepys 
is resolutely and profoundly silent: and Lady Shelley, hav- 
ing heard wits cOlnnlended, has taken up a new character, 
and says not only the severest but the cruellest things you 
ever heard in your life. Here is a Mrs. K-, too, 
sister to the Duchess of 1\1-, who is very uncom- 
panionable indeed, and talks of Tumbridge. These, how- 
ever, are literally all the people \ve ever speak to - oh yes, 
the Drummonds - but they are scarce blest with utter- 
ance. 
The going to Grub-street ,vould have been a prettyex- 
ploit. Are you continuing to qualify yourself for an in- 
habitant? Sweet Mrs. Chohnondeley! I an1 glad she can 
frolic and frisk so : - the time will come too soon that will, 
as Grumio expresses it, "tan1e man, \voman, and beast,"- 
and thyself, fellow Curtis. 
Adieu, - and divide my truest kindness among all the 
dear N ewtonians, 1 and keep yourself a large share. You 
are in no danger of invaders from the sea-coast. Susan 
and Sophy bathe and grow, and riot me out of my senses. 
I am ever, my dear girl, most faithfully yours, 


H. L. T. 


Journal resumed. 
STREATHAM:, MONDAY, DECEMBER 6. - As I am no\v well 
enough to employ myself my own way, though not to gu 
downstairs, I ,vill take this first opportunity I have had 
since my return hither, to \vrite again to my dearest Susan 
1 Alluding to the house of Sir Isaac Newton, in St. Martin's-street, in 
which Dr. Burney was at this time residing. 
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Your letters, lIlY love, have ùeen more than usually welCOlue 
to Jue of late; their contents have Leen very entertaining 
und sa.tisfactory, clnd their arrival has been particularly 
seasonable; not on account of my illness - that alC'ue 
neVér yet lowered nlY spirits as they are now lowereù, 
because I klll}W I Blust ere long, ill all }JrobaLility, be 
again well; but 0 Susy! I anI - I have been - and I 
fear nlust always be, alarIlled indeed for 1Ir. Thrale; and 
the rnore I see and know him, the more alarmed, because 
the Inure I love and ùread to lose him. 
Poor 
Ir. Thrale had had this vile influenza for two 
days before w'e set out; but then seenled better. \Ve got 
on to Cra,vley all ,veIl; he then ordered t,vo of the ser- 
vants to go on to Reigate and prepare dinner: meantime 
he suffered dreadfully froln the coldness of the weather; 
he shook frolll head to foot, and his teeth chattered aloud 
very frightfully. 'Vhen ,ve got again into the coacb, by 
dehrrees he grew WarITl and tolerably comfortable; but 
when ,ve stoppeù at Reigate his speech gre\\r inarticulate, 
and he said one word for another. I hoped it 'was accident, 
aud l\Irs. Thrale, by SOllie strange infatuation, thought he 
,vas joking - but l\Iiss Thrale saw ho,v it was from the 
first. 
By very cruel ill-luck, too tedious to relate, his precaution 
proved useless; for we had not only no dinner ready, but 
no fire, and ,\'ere sho,vn into a large and conlfortless room. 
The town is filled with militia. Here the cold returned 
dreadfully - and here, in short, it was but too plain to all, 
his faculties were lost by it. Poor 
1rs. Thrale worked 
like a servant; she lighted the fire with her o,vn hands - 
took the bello\vs, and Inade such a one as mifiht have 
roasted an ox in ten Ininutes. But I will not dwell on 
particulars: - after dinner 1\11'. Thrale grew better; and 
for the rest of our journey '\\ as sleepy and mostly sileut. 
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It was late in the nioht \vhen we (rot to Streathaln 
b b 
l\Irs. Thrale consulted IDe \v hat to do: - I \vas for a 
physician immediately; but J\Iiss Thrale opposed that, 
thinking it \vould do hann to alarlll her father by such 
a step. However, l\lrs. Thrale ordered the butler to set 
off' by six the next nlorlling for Dr. He berden anù l\lr. 
Se\varù. 
The next morning, ho,vever, he \vas greatly better, and 
when they arrived he \vas very angry; but I am sure it 
was right. Dr. Heberden ordered nothing but cupping. 
l\lr. Seward was very good and friendly, and spent five 
days here, during all \vhich lVlr. Thrale grew better. Dr. 
Johnson, you know, caIne \vith my dear father the Thurs- 
day after our return. 
You cannot, I think, have been surprised that I gave up 
my plan of going to town imnlediately: indeed, I had no 
heart to lea ve either Mr. Thrale in a state so precarious, 
or his dear wife in an agitation of mind hardly short of a 
fever. 


. 
Mrs. Tltrale to Miss F. Burney. 
STREATHAM, Thursday, 4th January. 
Don't I pick up franks prettily? I sent a hundred 
miles for this, and the churl encloseù but one - " certain 
that Miss Burney could not live long enough away fronl 
IDe to need t,vo." Ah, cruel Miss Burney! she will never 
come again, I think. 
Well! but I did see Philips \vritten in that young nlan's 
honest face, though nobody pronounced the word; and I 
boldly bid hilll cc Good 'ln01'row, Captain," at the door, trust- 
ing to Iny own instinct ,vhen I came away. Your sweet 
father, ho\vever, this day trusteJ IDe with the whole secret, 
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and froln my heart do I wish every comfort and joy from 
the lllatch. 
'T is now high tilue to tell you that the pictures are 
COllIe hOlllC, all but "nine, - ,vhich my nlaster don't jke. 
lIe has orderecl your father to sit to-morrow, in his l)er- 
eruptory way; and 1 shall have the dear DocL.')r every 
rnorning at ùreakfast. I took ridiculous pains tu tutor 
hinl to-day, and to insist, in '1UY pereInptory way, on his 
forbearing to write or read late this evening, that IllY pic- 
ture might not have ùlood-shot eyes. 

Ierlill has been here to tUlle the fortepianos. He told 
1\frs. Davellant and Ine that he had thoughts of inventing 
a particular n1ill to grind vItI 1adies young, as he was so 
prodigiously fond of their cornpallY. I sUlJpose he thought 
we should bring grist. 'Vas that the ,yay to put people in 
tune? I asked hiIn. 
Doctor Burney says your letters and mine are alike, and 
that it cornes by writing so incessantly to each other. I 
feel proud and pleased, and find I shall slip pretty readily 
into the Susannuccia's place, when she goes to settle on 
het 700l. a-year; of which God give her joy seven hunJred 
tÏ1ues over, dear creature! I Dever klle,v ho,v it ,vas to 
luve all Ù
cognita but Susa1J Burney: my pt'l'sonal acquain- 
tance ,vith her is actually nothing - is it? and yet W
 
al ways seem to understand one anuther. H. L I. 


Journal resumed. 


(Addressed to :Mr. Cri!p.) 
].!ARCH 23rd, 1781. - I have very narrowly escaped a 
return of the same vile and irksoille fever which with such 
difficulty has been cOIlquered, and that dll from vexation. 
Last week 1 went to dinner in Grosvenor Square. I mn 
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upstairs, as uSlJ-al, into Mrs. Thrale's dressing-room, and 
she there acquainted IDe that Mr. Thrale had resolved upon 
going abroad: first to Spa, next to Italy, and then whither 
his fancy led him! that Dr. Johnson was to accompany 
them, but that, as their journey was without limit either 
of time or place, as Mr. Thrale's ill state of health and 
strange state of mind would make it both n1elancholy and 
alarming, she could not in conscience think of taking me 
from my own friends and country without knowing either 
whither, or for "That length of time. She would write to 
me, however, every post; leave me the keys of all she left 
of any value, and, in case of any evil to herself, make llle 
her executrix! 
Oh, what words! and what a scheme r I was so infi- 
nitely shocked, surprised, and grieved, that I was forced 
to run away from her, and insist upon hearing no more; 
neither could I sufficiently recover even to appear at din- 
ner, as Dr. Johnson, Mr. Seward, and Mr. In,sram, were 
of the party; I was obliged, therefore, to shut myself up 
all the afternoon. 
You will not, I am sure, wonder that I should be utterly 
disconcerted and afflicted by a plan so wild in itself, and 
so grievous to me. I was, indeed, hardly able to support 
myself with any firmness all day; and, unfortunately, 
there was in the evening a great rout. I was then obHged 
to appear, and obliged to tell everybody I was but half 
recovered from my late indisposition. 
I have been so often and so provokingly interrupted in 
writing this, that I must now finish it by lumping matters 
at once. Sir Richard J ebb and Dr. Pepys have both been 
consulted concerning this going abroad, and are both eq ually 
violen1, against it, as they think it even unwarrantable, in 
such a state of health as Mr. Thrale's; and, therefore, it is 
.l)ttJed that a great meeting of his friends is to take place 
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before he actually prepares for the journey, and they are 
to encircle hilll in a body, and endeavor, by representations 
al1ù entreaties, to }Jrevail with him to give it up; and 1 
have little doubt nlyself but, alIlongst us, \ve shall be abh. 
to succeed. 


Miss F. Burney to JIrs.Thrale. 1 
Wednesday eveniug. 
You bid IDe write to you, anù so I will; you bid Ine 
pray for you, and so, indeed, I do, for the restoration 01 
your sweet peace of minù. I pray for your resignation to 
this hard blow, for the continued union and exertion oj 
your virtues with your talents, and for the happiest re\vard 
their exertion can meet with, in the gratitude and prosper- 
ityof your children. These are my prayers for my be- 
loved l\Irs. Thrale; but these are not lUY only ones; no, 
the unfailing warmth of her kindness for myself J have 
rarely, for a long time past, slept without first petitioning. 
1 ran away without seeing you again when I found you 
repented that sweet compliance \vith my request which I 
had won from you. For the world would I not have }Jur- 
sued you, bad I first seen your prohibition, nor could I 
endure to o\ve that consent to teasing \vhich I only soli- 
cited from tenderness. Still, however, I think you had 
better have suffered me to follow you; 1 might have been 
of SOllie use; I hardly could have been in your \vay. But 
I grieve now to have forred you to an interview which I 


1 This letter was '"ritten in reply to a few words frClID Mrs. Tbrale, In 
which, alluding to her husband's sudden death, she begs 
Iiss Burney to 
"write to mr-pray for me! It The hurried note from ){rs. Thrale is thu
 
endorged by :\Iiss Burney: - "\Vritten a few hours after the death of Mr. 
Tbrale, whi::h happeneù by a sudùen stroke of apoplexy, on the morning 
of a day on which half the fashion of London had been invited to an ill 
tended ß8StjmÞly at his house in Grosvenor-sQuare. tt 
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,,
ould have spared myself as well as you, had I foreseen 
how little it would. have answered my purpose. 
Yet though I cannot help feeling disappointed, I am not 
surprised; for in any case at all similar, I am sure I sll
 ü!d 
have the saIue eagerness for solitude. 
I tell you nothing of how sincerely I sYlnpathize in 
your affliction; yet I believe that 11r. Crutchley and Dr. 
Johnson alone do so more earnestly; and I have sonle mel- 
ancholy c01l1fort in flattering Inyself that, allo,ving for the 
difference of our characters, that true regard which I felt 
was as truly returned. Nothing but kindness did I ever 
meet .with; he ever loved to have me, not merely \vith his 
family, but with himself; and gratefully shan I ever re- 
member a thousand kind expressions of esteem and good 
opinion, \v hich are now cro"\\rding upon DIY memory. 
Ah, dearest madam! you had better have accepted; I 
am sure, if unfit for you, I am at this time unfit for every- 
body. Adieu, and Heaven preserve my heart's dearest 
friend! Don't tornlent yourself to write to IDe, nor will 
I even ask Queeny, though she is good, and I believe 
would not deny me; but ,vhat can you say but that you 
are sad and comfortless? and do I not kllO'V that far too 
wen? I will write again to you, and a thousand times 
again, for nothing am I more truly than your 


F. B. 


Miss F. }Jurney to Mr. Crisp. 
STREATHAM, April 29th, 1781. 
Have you not, D1Y dearest daddy, thought IDe utterly 
lost? and, indeed, to all power of either giving or taking 
comfort, I certainly have been for some time past. I did 
not, it is true, hope that poor Mr. Thrale could live very 
long, as the alteration I saw in him only during my ab- 
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Bence while with you, hacl shocked and astonished rue 
Yet, still the sud(lenness of the blo\v gave me a horror 
fronl ,vhich T anl not even no,v recovered. The situation 
of s,veet :\1rs. Thrale, added to the true concern J felt at 
his loss, harassed my rnind till it affected nlY health, ,vhich 
is no\\. again in a state of precariousness and cornfortles:3 
restlessness that will require much trouble to rCInedy. 
You lJ(n e not, I hope been angry at Iny Rilence; for, in 
truth, I have had no spirits to write, nor, latterly, ahi1ity 
of any kind, frolH a headache that has been incessant. 
I now begin to long extrenlely to hear nlOre about your- 
8elf, and whether you have recovered your sleep and any 
comfort. The good nursing you mention is always nlY 
consolation ,,,hen I have the painful tidings of your ill- 
ness; for I have myself experienced the kinrlness, C<'1re, 
and unwearied attention of the ever goorl and friendly 
Kitty, w'ho, in<leed, as you ,vel] say, can by no one he 
excelled in that most useful and Inost hunlane of all 
SCIences. 
Mrs. Thrale flew immediately upon this Inisfortune to 
Brighthelnlstone, to 
fr. Scrase- her Daddy Crisp - both 
for consolation and counsel; and she has but just quitted 
him, as she deferred returning to StreathaIn till her pres- 
ence ,vas indispensably necessary upon account of proving 
the 'will. I offered to accompany her to Rrighthelnlston{) ; 
but she preferred being alone, as her Inind was cruelly dis- 
ordered, and she sa'v hut too plainly J ,,'as too sincere a 
mourner myself to do much besides nò.rling to her gripf. 
The mOlnent, however, she caine back, she solicited Ole 
to meet her, - and J anI now here with her, Rnd endea VOf, 
by every possible exertion, to be of some use to her. She 
looks ,vretchedly indeerl, and is far fronl well; but she 
bears up, thongh not ,vith cahu intrepidity, yet" ith flashes 

f spirit that rather, I fear, spend than relieve her. Such, 
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however, is her character, and were this exertion repressed, 
she would probably sink quite. 
Miss Thrale is steady and constant, and very sincerely 
grieved for her father. 
The four executors, Mr. Cator,l Mr. Crutchley,2 Mr. 
Henry Smith, and Dr. Johnson, have all behaved gener- 
o"Jsly and honorably, and seem determined to give Mrs. 
11nale all the comfort and assistance in their power. She 
is to carryon the business jointly with them. Poor soul! 
it is a dreadful toil and 'worry to her. 
Adieu, my dearest daddy. I will write again in a week's 
time. I have no\v just ùeen blooded; but am by no 
means restored by that loss. But well and ill, equally and 
ever, your truly affectionate child, F. B. 


STREATHAM, THURSDAY, MAY -. - This was the great and 
most important day to all this house, upon which the sale 
of the Bre\very was to be decided. Mrs. Thrale went early 
to to,vn, to meet all the executors, and Mr. Barclay, the 
Quaker 3, who was the bidder. She was in great agitation 
of mind, and told me if all went well she \vould \vave a 
white pocket-handkerchief out of the coach window. Four 
0' clock came and dinner was ready and no 11rs. Thrale. 
Fi ve o'clock followed, and no Mrs. Thrale. Queeny and 
I went out upon the lawn, \vhere we sauntered, in eager 


1 M. P. for I pswich in 1784. Described by Dr. Johnson as havin
 
U much good in his character, and much usefulness in his knowledge." 
Johns. u
ed to visit Mr. Cator at his splendid seat at Beckenham. 
2 M. P. for Horsham in 1784. 
8 David Barclay was one of seven sons of the celebrated Apologist 
of the Quakers, - all of whom were living fifty years after the death of 
their father. David was the last of them. He was a wealthy mercer 
in Cheapside, and entertained successively three kings (George I., II., 
and III.) on their respective visits to the city 011 Lord Mayor's day. He 
was subsequently the purchaser of Mr. Thrale's brewery, and founder of the 
most (amous brewing tirm of the present day, Barclay, Perkins, and On. 
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expectation, till near six, and then the coach appeared in 
sight, and a white pocket-handkerchief ,vas waved from it. 
I ran to the door of it to lneet her, and she jumped out 
of it, a.nd gave me a thousand embrdces while I gave my 
congratulations. We 'went instantly to her dressing-roorll, 
'where she told nle, in brief, how the matter had been 
transacted, and then we ,vent down to dinner. 
\VED
ESDAY. - We had a terrible noisy day. !'tlr. and 
Mrs. Cator canle to dinner, and brought with thern l\fi::;
 
Collison, a niece. 1\lrs. Nesbitt was also here, and l\Ir. 
Pepys. The long war which has beell proclaimed among 
the wits concerning Lord Lyttelton's cc Life," by Dr. J ohn- 
son, and which a 'v hole tribe of blues, \vith 
lrs. 1fontagu 
at their head, have vowed to execrate and revenge, now 
broke out \vith all the fury of the first actual hostilities, 
stimulated by long-concerted schernes and much spiteful 
information. 1fr. Pepys, Dr. J ohllson well knew, was one 
of Mrs. 
fontagu's steadiest abettors; and, therefore, as he 
had some time determined to defend hinlself \vith the first 
of thenl he Inet, this day he fell the sacrifice to his wrath. 
In a long tête-à-te"te which I accidentally had with 
Ir. 
Pepys before the cornpany was assembled, he told me his 
apprehensions of an attack, and entreated me earnestly to 
endeavor to prevent it; lIlodestly avo\ving he was no an- 
tagonist for Dr. Johnson; anù yet declaring his personal 
friendship for Lord Lytteltoll lllade him so much hurt Lr 
the cc Life," that he feared he could not discuss the Inattel 
without a quarrel, ,vhich, especially in the house of :\Irs. 
Thrale, he wished to avoid. It was, however, \Ã.tterly 
impossible for me to serve him. I could have stoppeù 
Mrs. Thrale with ease, and :\Ir. Seward \vith 8 hint, had 
either of them begun the subject; but, unfortunately, in 
the middle of dinner, it \'.8S begun by Dr. Johnson him- 
self, to oppose whom, especially as he spoke with great 
VOL. I. 8 
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anger, would have been madness and folly. Never before 
have I seen Dr. Johnson speak with so much passion. 
(( l\lr. Pepys," he cried, in a voice the most enraged, " I 
understand you are offended by my C Life of Lord Lyttelton.' 
"\Vhat is it you have to say against it? COlne forth, man! 
Here aln I, ready to answer any charge you can bring!" 

 No, sir," cried 11r. Pepys, cc not at present; I must beg 
leave to decline the subject. I told l\Iiss Burney before 
dinner that I hoped it \vould not be started." I \va.s quite 
frightened to hear my own name mentioned in a debate 
which began so seriously; but Dr. Johnson made not to 
this any ans\ver: he repeated his attack and his challenge, 
and a violent disputation ensued, in which this great but 
mortal man did, to own the truth, appear unreasonably 
furious and grossly severe. I never saw hÌ1n so before, 
and I heartily hope I never shall again. He has been 
long provoked, and justly enough, at the sneaking com- 
plaints and murmurs of the Lytteltonians; and, therefore, 
his long-excited wrath, which hitherto had met no object, 
now burst forth with a vehemence and bitterness almost 
incredible. 
1\1r. Pepys meantirne never appeared to so much ad- 
vantage; he preserved his temper, uttered all that be- 
longed merely to himself with modesty, and all that more 
immediately related to Lord Lyttelton with spirit. In- 
deed, Dr. Johnson, in the very nlidst of the dispute, had 
the candor and liberality to Inake him a personal compli- 
:rnent by saying, -" Sir, all that you say, while you are 
vindiaating one who cannot thank you, makes me only 
think better of you than I ever did before. Yet still I 
think you do me wrong," &c., &c. Some time after, in the 
heat of the argument, he called out - " The more my , Lord 
Lyttelton' is inquired after, the worse he will appear; 
Mr. Seward has just heard two stories of him which cor- 
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roborate all I have reL1.ted." lIe th '11 de
ired 
lr. Seward 
to rrpcat thern Poor :\lr. Seward, looked alnlO:5t dS fright- 
l'Iled as 1l1y.self at the very lncntion of his nalllP; hut he qui- 
ptly and iuunediately told the stories, which consisted of 
fresh instances, frOIlI good authorities, of I.Jorcl L),ttelton's il- 
liheral l)ehavior to Shcllstone; awl then he flung himself 
hack in his chair, and spoke 110 Inoro during the whole 
dehate, which I aliI sure he .was ready to vote a. bore. 
One happy circunlstance, howe\ er, attellclc(1 the (lllarn>l, 
which was the presence of .:\1r. Cator, ,vho ,vould by no 
rneans be prevented talking hinlself, either by reverence 
for Dr. ,Johnson, or ignorance of the subject in (lUCS- 
tion; on the contrary, he gave his opinion, quite uncalled, 
upon everything that \va
 said by either party, and that 
with an iInportance and POlllposity, yet \vith an emptiness 
and verbosity, that rendered the ,vhole dispute, \vhen in 
his hands, nothing more than ridiculous, and cOlllpelle(1 
evell the disputants themsclves, all inflameù as they were, 
to laugh. To give a speciruen- one speech \vill do for a 
thousanct. "As to this here question of Lord Lytt(:> Hon r 
can't speak to it to the purpose, as I have not read hi
 c Life,' 
for I ha'
e only read t.he c Life of Pope;' I have bot the 
hooks though, for I sent for theIll last "-eek, and they 
came to me on \Vednesday, and then I began theIn; but I 
have not yet read c Lord I.Jyttelton.' c Pope' I ha\e begun, 
and that is what I am now reading. But \vhat I have to 
say about Lord Lyttelton is this here: ì\Ir. 
eward says 
that Lord Lyttelton's ste\\ arù dUllnerl 
r r. Shenstone for 
his rent, by which I unùerstand he was a tenant of Lord 
Lyttelton's. 'Vell, if he \vas a tenant of Lord Lyttelton's, 
\vhy should he not pay his rent?" 'Yho could contradict 
this? \Vhen dinner" as quite over, and we left the filen 
to their wine, \\
e hoped they \vould finish the dtlhir; but 
Dr. Johnson was detern1Ïned to talk it through, and nlah.e 


. 
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a battle of it, though 
fr. Pepys tried to be off continually. 
When they were all summoned to tea, they entered still 
warm and violent. Mr. Cator had the Look in his hand, 
and ",.as reading the (( Life of Lyttelton," that he might 
better, he said, understand the canse, though not a crea- 
ture cared if he had never heard of it. 
Mr. Pepys came up to lne and said, - (C J list what I had 
so much \vished to avoid! I have been crushed in the 
very onset." I could make hÜn no answer, for Dr. John- 
son imnlediately called him off, and harangued and at- 
tacked him with a vehemence and continuity that quite 
concerned both Mrs. Thrale and myself, and that made 
Mr. Pepys, at last, resolutely silent, ho\vever called upon. 
This now grew more unpleasant than ever; till :1\11'. Cator, 
having some time studied his book, exclaimed, - (C What I 
am now going to say, as I have not yet read the (Life of 
Lord Lyttelton ' quite through, must be considered as being 
only said aside, because what I am going to say -" 
(C I wish, sir," cried Mrs. Thrale, (C it had been all said 
aside; here is too much about it, indeed, and I should be 
very glad to hear no more of it." This speech, \vhich 
she made with great spirit and dignity, had an admirable 
effect. Everybody was silenced. Mr. Cator, thus inter- 
rupted in the midst of his proposition, looked quite amazed; 

ir. Pepys was much gratified by the interference; and 
Dr. Johnson, after a pause, said, - (C Well, madam, you 
shall hear no more of it; yet I will defend myself in every 
part and in every atom!" And from this time the subject 
was wholly dropped. This dear violent Doctor was con- 
scious he had been wrong, and therefore he most candidly 
bore the reproof. 
Mr. Cator, after some evident chagrin at having his 
speech thus rejected, comforted himself by coming up to 
Mr. Seward, who was seated next me, to talk to him of the 
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change
 of the climates froni hot to could in the countlÏeq 
he had visited; and he prated so much, yet said 80 little, 
and pronounced his 'words so vulgarly, that I found it im- 
po

ihle to keep my conntenance, and ,vas once, when most 
unfortunately he addressed hinlself to Ille, surprised by him 
on the full grin. To soften it off as well as I could, 1 pre- 
tended unusual cOInplacency, and instead of recovering IllY 
gravity, I continued a most ineffable sInile for the whole 
tin1e he talked, which was indeed no difficult task. Poor 
l\Ir. Seward was as much off his guard as myself, having 
his mouth distended to its fullest extent every other 
lninute. 
'Vhen the leave-taking time arrived, Dr. Johnson called 
to 1Ir. Pepys to shake hands, an invitation ,vhich '\\ as nlost 
coldly and forcibly accepted. l\fr. Cator Inade a point of 
l\Irs. Thrale's dining at his house soon, and she could not 
be wholly excused, as she has Inany transactions ,\'ith him; 
but she fixed the day for three \veeks hence. They ha\ e 
invited me so often, that I have no\\ promised not to fail 
making one. 
THURSDAY 
IORKING. - Dr. Johnson went to town for 
son1e days, but not before l\frs. Thrale read hiln a yery 
serious lecture upon giving way to such violence; which 
he bore with a patience and quietness that even more than 
nlade his peace \\'ith me; for such a man's confessing hilU- 
self \vrong is almost more amiable than another man being 
steadily right. 

fO
DAY, JUNE 17TH. - There passed, sonle time ago, an 
agreement between 1fr. Crutchley and 
Ir. Se,vard, that 
the latter is to nlake a visit to the former, at his country- 
house in Berkshire; and to-day the time 'Vag settled: but 
a more ridiculous scene never 'was exhibited. The ho
t 
elect and the guest elect tried which should sho,v least 
expectation of pleasure from the meeting, and neitheJ 
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of theJfi thought it at all worth ,vhile to disguise his 
terror of being ,yeary of the other. 1\11'. Seward seemed 
quite melancholy and depressed in the prospect of llwJcing, 
and 
lr. Crutchley absolutely rniserable in that of receiv- 
ing, the visit. Yet nothing so ludicrous as the distress of 
both, since nothing less necessary than that either should 
have such a punishment inflicted. I cannot remember 
half the absurd things that passed; but a few, by ,yay of 
specimen, I \vill give. 
" Ho\v long do you intend to stay with me, Seward?" 
cried l\fr. Crutchley; "how long do you think you can 
bear it ?" "0, I don't know; I sha' n't fix," ans\vered the 
other: "just as I find it." " Well, but - \"hen shall you 
come? Friday or Saturday? I think you'd better not 
come till Saturday." (C Why yes, I believe on :Friday." 
" On Friday! Oh, you'II have too much of it! what shall 
I do with you?" cc Why on Sunday we'll dine at the 
Lyells. l\irs. Lyell is a charming \voman; one of the 
lllost elegant creatures I ever saw." cc Wonderfully so," 
cried l\fr. Crutchley; "I like her extremely - an insipid 
idiot! She never opens her nlouth but in a \vhisper; I 
never heard her speak a \vord in my life. But what must 
I do váth you on l\fonday ? will you con1e away?" "Oh, 
no; I'll stay and see it out." "Why, how long shall you 
stay? Why I must come away myself on Tuesday." " 0, 
I sha' n't settle yet," cried Mr. Seward, very dryly. cc I 
shall put up six shirts, and then do as I find it." cc Six 
shirts!" exclairned Mr. Crutchley; and then, with equal 
dryness added - cc Oh, I suppose you weal 
wo a-day." 
And so on. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26TH. - Dr. Johnson, who had been 
in town some days, returned, and Mr. Crutchley came also, 
as well as my father. I did not see the two former till 
summoned to dinner: and then Dr. J oh nson. seizing my 
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hand, while ,vith one of his own he gave me a no very 
gentle tap on the shoulder, half drolly anù half reproach- 
fully called out, - Ie All, you little haggage, you! anù ha\ c 
yuu known ho\v long I ha. ye been here, anù ncvcr 
o ('01110 
to tHe 1 " .\nd the truth is, in whatever sportive mode he 
expresses it, he really likes not I should ùe aù:-;ent frOTU 
hinl half It. lI1inute ,vhenever he is here, and not in his OW11 
a partluent. 
}.!r. Crutchley said he had just ùrought :\Ir. Seward to 
town in his phaeton, alive. lIe gave a diverting account 
of the visit, 'which I fancy proved llluch ùetter than either 
party pretended to expect, as I find 11r. Se,vard not only 
,vent a day sooner, but stayed two days later, than was 
proposed; and 1!r. Crutchley, on his part, said he had in- 
vited hÍII1 tu repeat his visit at any time whell he knew 
not ill what other Inanner cc to knock do,vn a day or two." 
'Vhat curious characters these are! l\Ir. Crutchley, how- 
ever, continues the least fathomable, not only of these, but 
of all the men I have seen. I will give you, therefore, 
having, indeed, nothing better to offer, some further speci- 
Iliens to ju(lge of. 
Dr. Johnson, as usual \vhen here, kept nle in chat with 
hilll in the library after all the rest had digperseJ; but 
\V hell :\Ir. Crutchley returneù again, he "Tent upstairs, ,In( 1, 
as I ,vas finishing some work I had in hand, 
rr. Crutchley, 
either fl'Ulll civility or a sudden turn to loquacity, forbore 
his Looks, to talk. Among other folks, ,ve discussed tbe 
two rival duchesses, Rutland and Devonshire. cc The for- 
mer," he said, cc nlust, he fancied, be very weak anù sill), 
as he knew that she endured being admired to her fa,'e, 
and complimented perpetually, both upon her beauty anll 
her ùress:" and when I askeù ,,
hether he was one who 
joined in trying her - ce 1\Ie ! " cried he; cc no, inùeed! 1 
never conlpliJnented anybody; that is, I never said to any. 
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body a thing I did not think, unless I \vas openly laughing 
at thetn, and making sport for other people." "Oh," cried 
I, "if eyeryLody \vent by this rule, what a world of conver- 
sation would be curtailed! The Duchess of Deyonshire, I 
fancy, has better parts." "Oh, yes; and a fine, pleasant, 
open countenance. She came to my sister's once, in Lin- 
colnshire, \yhen r \vas there, in order to see hare-hunting, 
\vhich ,va:::; then quite new to her." " She is very aU1iable, 
I Lelieye," said I; "for all her friends love and speak 
highly of her." cc Oh, yes, very much so; perfectly go od- 
humored and unaffected. And her horse was led, and she 
"Tas frightened; and we told her that was tbe hare, and 
that was the dog; and the dog pointed at the hare, and thp 
hare ran away from the dog, and then she took courage, 
and then she was timid; - and, upon my \vord, she 
did it all very prettily! For my part, I liked it so 
\vell, that in half an hour I took to my own horse, and 
rode away." 
FRIDAY. - The moment breakfast was over, Mr. Crutch- 
ley arose, and was taking leave; but Mrs. Thrale told him, 
\vith an arch laugh, he had better stay, for he would not 
get n1ended by going. He protested, however, that he 
Inust certainly go home. cc And why?" cried she; cc what 
du you go for?" (( Nay," cried he, hesitating, cc I don't 
kno\v, I am sure!" " Never mind him, madaln," cried Dr. 
Johnson; cC a man who knows not why he goes, knows not 
\vhy he stays; therefore never heed him." 
"Does anybody expect you 1" said Mrs. Thrale. (( Do 
you want to see anybody?" (( Not a soul! " cc Then why 
can't you stay?" (C No; I can't stay now; I 'll meet you 
on Tuesday." cc If you know so little why you should 
either go or stay," said Dr. Johnson, "never think about it, 
sir; toss up - that's the shortest way. Heads or tails! - 
let that decide." " No, no, sir," answered he; cc this is but 
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talk, for I cannot reùuce it to that Iuere indifference in my 
own mind." cc 'Vhat! n1ust you go, then?" said 
lrs. 
Thrale. (( I must go," returned he, (C upon do system uf 
ccoIloIny." cc \Vhat! to save your horses coming again?" 
(( 
u; but that I may not weary DlY friends quite out." 
cc Oh, your friends are the Lest judges for thelllselves," said 
:\ll's. Thrale; cc do you think you can go anywhere that 
your cOlllpany will be Iuore desired? " (( Nay, nay," cried 
Dr. Johnson, It after such an excuse. as that, your friellds 
have a right to practise Irish hospitality, and lock up your 
bridle." 
The matter was still undecided \vhen 
Irs. Thrale called 
hinl to walk out with her. In about two hours, a.nd when 
I thought he was certainly gone, he canle into the library, 
where I 'vas reading Sherlock's flippant but entertaining 
letters, and said, - (( t\. good rllorning tu you, rna'alll." 
"Are you going at last," cried I, cc in all this heat?" 
cc No," cried he; (( I alll upon a new plan no\v. I have sent 
lllY luan to Sunning-hill, and 1 am going now to see if I 
can stop him; for, in spite of all my resolves, I find there 
is no resisting the pleasures of this place." (( There is, 
inùeed, no resisting 
lrs. Thrale," said I; cc but why in- 
deed, should you resist her?" cc Oh," cried he, in a tone 
half vexed, half laughing, cc I wish with alllllY heart 1 wa3 
at Jericho at this very mOnlellt." He then wished HIe 
good-Lye, and was off; leaving 111e, inùeed, little better 
a.ble to judge his actual character than the first day I saw 
him. .....\.t dinner, accordingly, he returned, and is nu" tv 
st'tY till Tuesday. 
STREATHAM, AUGUST. -I fear you will think me a long 
tillie, Iny dearest Susy, "rithout giving åny sign of life; 
Lut your letter of yesterday, for which I much thank you, 
La
 given lIle sufficient compunction for my :)ilence tù 
cause my :seizing IUY pen, and going bat k 10 
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fONDAY, JULY 30TH. -
lrs. Thrale ran out to meet me 
upon my return, in the court-yard; and then ,ve explicated 
about the letters, and the coach, and so forth, and, as I 
callIe, all ,vent well. Then, leading the ,yay i
to the 
library, she called out, - 
(( l\Ir. Crutchley, I have got my Tyo again! " 
I was somewhat surprised to find him here, as I had only 
expected him to meet the great party the next day; but 
it seenlS he escorted his guests, 
írs. and 1vliss T
rale, anù 
Dr. Johnson, from Sunning-hill park on Saturday, aud wac;; 
not yet returned thither. 
Hi
 park and house, Mrs. Thrale says, are extremely 
fine; his sister is a sensible and unaffected ,voman; he 
entertained then1 quite magnificently; and his character 
aUlong his own people, and in his o,vn neighborhood, is so 
high, that she has left his place with double the esteem, if 
po:;sible, that she entered it. He is indeed, I believe sin- 
cerely, one of the ,vorthiest anù most amiable creatures in the 
world, however full of spleen, oddities, anù minor foibles. 
STREATHAM. -lVIy poor journal is now so in arrears, that 
I forget wholly the date of 'what I seut you last. I have, 
ho,vever, lninutes by me of things, though not of times, 
and, therefore, the chronology not being very inlportant, 
take thém, my dear girls, promiscuously. I anl still, I 
know, in August, et voilà tout. 
We have now a new character added to our set, and one 
of no small diversion, - 
fr. l\lusgrave, an Irish gentleman 
of fortune, and member of the Irish Parlialnent. He is 
tall, thin, and agreeable in his face and figure; is reckoned 
a good scholar, has travelled, and been very ,veIl educated. 
His Illanners are impetuous and abrupt; his language is 
high-flown and hyperbolical; his seutÏInents are romantic 
and tender; his heart is warm and generous; his head hot 
and wrong! And the w hole of his con versation is a 
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Ini
ture tbe most UllCOnl1nOn, of kno\vledge and triteness, 
sin1plicity and fury, literature and folly! 
Keep tbis character in your mind, and, contradictory as 
it seems, I will give you, froul tilne to tÏ1ne, such speci- 
mens as shall reluind you of t!ach of these six epithets. 
1.1rs. l'hl'ale who, though open-eyed enough to bis ab- 
surdities, thinks well of the goodness of his heart, has a 
real regard for him; and he quite adores hef, and quite 
worships Dr. Johnsoll- frequently declaring (for what he 
once says, he says continually), that he ,vould spill his 
blood for him, - or clean his shoes, - or go to the East 
Indies to do him any good! (( I a In never," says be, 
Ie afraid of him; none but a fool or a rogue has any need to 
be afraid of hiln. What a fine old lion (looking up at his 
picture) he is! Ob! I love hill, - I honor hill, - I rever- 
ence him! I "Tould black his shoes for him. I wish I 
could give him my night's sleep!" 
These are exclamations which he is making continually. 

Irs. Thrale has extremely well said tbat he is a caricature 
of 
lr. Bos\vell, who is a caricature, I must add, of all other 
of l)r. Johnson's admirers. The next great favorite he has 
in the ,,"orld to our Doctor, and tbe person \\"ho111 he taIls 
nc..'Ct '{/Lost of, is :\11'. Jessop, ,vho ,vas his schoolmaster, anù 
w hose praise he is never tired of singillg in terms the lI1ust 
\ ellement, - quoting Lis authority for every other thing he 
says, and lamenting our misfortune in not know'ing hÏ1u. 
I-lis tbird favorite topic, at present, is IC The life of Louis 
XV." in 4 vols. 8vo., lately translated from the }""rench; 
and of this he is so extravagantly fond, tbat he talks of it 
as a man might talk of bis mistress, provided he had so 
little wit as to talk of ber at all. 
Painting, music, all the fine arts in their turn, he also 
speak
 of in ra(Jtures. He is himself very accornplisheè., 
plaY8 the viulin extrelllely well, is a vel'Y good linguist, 
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aHù a very ùecent paiuteI'. But no subject in his hauLls 
fails to be riùiculou
, as he is sure, by the abruptness of its 
introduct.ion, the strange turn of his eXlJressions, or the 
Hi Lenúan t,vang of his prollunciatioll, to make everything 
he says, ho\vever usual or conunon, seem peculiar and 
absurd. 
When he first canle here, upon the present renewal of 
his acquaintance at Streatham, J\lrs. Thrale sent a SUlll- 
nlons to her daughter and nle to come downstairs. We 
,vent together: I had long beell curious to see him, and 
\vas glad of the opportunity. The moment Mrs. Thrale 
introduced nle to hinl, he began a wanll éloge of my father, 
speaking so fast, so much, and so Irish, that I could hardly 
understand him. 
\Vhen we met again at dinner, and were joined by Dr. 
Johnson, the incense he paid hÎ111, by his solemn manner 
of listening, by the earnest reverence with \vhich he eyed 
him, alld by a theatric start of adlniration every time h
 
spoke, joined to the Doctor's utter insensibility to all these 
tokens, nlade me find infinite difficulty in keeping my 
countenance during the \v hole meal. His talk, too, is in- 
cessant: no female, however famed, can possibly excel him 
for volubility. He told us a thousand strange staring sto- 
ries, of noble deeds of valor and tender proofs of constancy, 
interspersed \vith extraordinary, and indeed incredible ac- 
cidents, and with jests, and jokes, and bon-Inots, that I am 
sure must be in Joe Miller. And in the midst of all this 
jargon he abruptly called out," Prtly, Mrs. Thrale, what is 
the Doctor's opinion of the American war?" Opinion of 
the American war at this tinle of day ! We all laughed 
cruelly; yet he repeated his question to the Doctor, who, 
however, Inaùe no other answer but by laughing too. But 
he is never affronted \vith Dr. J ohl1son, let him do what he 
will; and he seldom ventures to speak to him till he has 
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ked SOllie other per:;oll vresellt fur advice Luw he wiii 
It.l]
e such or such a q uestiou. 
Sl'llle tilne after Sophy 
trcatfiel<1 was talked of, - Oh, 
with ho\v luuch Î1upertinellce! as if she Wfi$ at the sen"icc 
uf d.ny luan who ,vould luake propu:-;a13 tu her ! Yet 1\ fl'. 
Seward spoke of her with lJraise and tel1Ùerlle::,
 all the 
tillie, as if, though firmly of thid opinion, he ,vas ,varnlly 
her alhnirer. J'rolll such aJlniI"ers and such uÙllliratioll 
IIeavell guard tHe! :\11'. CrutchleY' said Lut little; ùut 
that littl
 was bitter enough. cc IIowever," said 
lr. Se".- 
anI, tc after aU that can be said, there i:; nobody wLose 
luanuers are Hlore engaging, noboùy Inore alniaùle, than 
the little Sophy; and she i;:; certainly very pretty: I lllust 
OWll I have always been afraid to trnst myself with her." 
Ilere 
Ir. Crutchley looked very sneeringly. " .Nay, 
'squire," cried 
Ir. Seward, "she is very ùangeruus, I call 
tell you; and if she had you at a fair trial, she ,vould Iuake 
an impression that would soften evell your hard heart." 
Ie No need of any further trial," answered he, laughing, tc for 
she has done that already; and so soft ,vas the itnpreßsion 
that it is absolutely all dissulved!-luelted 4.uite a\\ay, 
and Hot a trace of it left!" .:\11'. Seward then IH.opu::;pù 
that she should Inarry Sir John l\Iiller, who has just lost 
hi
 'wife; and "ery gravely said, he had a great luiud to set 
out for Tunbridge, and carry her with him to Bath, and so 
lnake the match 'without delay! "But surely," b8id 1\Irs. 
Thrale, cc if you fail, you will think yuurself bound in hOllor 
to marry her yourself." tc'Vhy, that's tbe thing," said he ; 
"no, I call't take the little SO}Jhy lllyself; I should havl' 
too many rivals; no, that won't do." 110w' abonlinably 
l,onceited and sure these pretty gentlelnen are! 110" ever, 
::\11'. Crutchley here nUlIle a s1>ecch that half WOll IllY }lt
al't. 
" I ,vish," said hc, tc .Jliss Strea.tfield was her
 at this nlû- 
ment to cutf you, Se'l. Qrd !" U Cuft'lile ! " cried hè. " What 
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the little Sophy! - and why?" "For disposing of her so 
freely. I think a man deserves to be cuffed for saying any 
lady will marry him." 
MONDAY, SEPT. 3. - We had half done breakfast before 
Dr. Johnson came down; be then complained he had had 
a bad night, and was not well. "I could not sleep," said 
be laughing, " no, not a wink, for thinking of Miss Burney; 
her cruelty destroys my rest." "Mercy, sir! " cried 
1rs. 
Thrale; "what, beginning again already?- why, we shall 
all assassinate her. Late at night, and early at morn, - no 
wonder you can't sleep! " "Oh ! what would I give," cried 
he, "that Miss Burney would come and tell me stories all 
night long! - if she would but come and talk to me! JJ 
"That would be delightful indeed!" said I; "but when, 
then, should I sleep? " "Oh, that's your care! I shotLld 
be happy enough in keeping you a,vake." 
"I wish, sir," cried Mr. Musgrave, with vehemence, "I 
could give you my own night's sleep!" "I 'would have 
you," continued Dr. Johnson to IDe (taking no notice of 
this flight), "come and talk to IDe of Mr. Smith, and then 
tell me stories of old Branghton, and then of his SOll, and 
thell of your sea-captain." "And pray, sir," cried Mrs. 
Thrale, "don't forget Lady Louisa, for I shall break my 
heart if you do." " Ay," answered he, "and of Lady Louisa, 
and of Evelina herself as much as you please, but not of 
!tIr. Macartney, - no, not a word of him!" "I assure you, 
lna'am," said Mr. Musgrave, "the very person who first told 
me of that book was Mr. Jessop, my schoolmaster. Think 
of that! - was it not striking? ' A daughter,' says he, 'of 
your friend Dr. Burney has written a book, and it does her 
much credit.' Think of that! (lifting up his hands to en- 
force his admiration); and he desired me to read it - he 
recommended it to me; - a man of the finest taste, - a 
man of great profundity, - an extraordinary scholar,-- 
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living in a remote part of Ireland, - a man I esteem, upon 
mr ""ord ! " 
"But, sir," cried 
lrs. Thrale to Dr. ,J ohllson, CI why, 
these men tell such wonders of what you said last night! 
'Y"hy, you spoke <luite an ora.tion in favor of )fiss Burney." 
" A.y," said )Ir. Crutchley, "the moment it "ras over I 
went to bed. I stayed to hear the panegyric; but J 
thought I could hear nothing after it, anù Inade off." 
"I ,vould you \vere off now," cried I," and in your 
phaeton in .the midst of this rdln ! " " Oh, sir!" cried 'Ir. 
l\lusgrave, tc the Doctor ,vent on with it again after you 
,vent; I had the honor to hear a great deal more." CI'Vhy, 
this is very fiue indeed!" said l\frs. Thrale; "\\rhy, Dr. J ohn- 
SOD, - why, ,vhat is all this?" "These young fellows," 
answered he, cc play me false; they take me in; they start 
the subject, and luake lie say something of that Fanny 
Burney, and then the rogues kno\v that \vhen I have once 
h('gun I shall not know when to leave off." 
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Mils F. BurM!J to Mrs. Phillips. 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET, February 25, 1782. 
ARE you quite enragée ,vith me, my dearest Susy? In. 
deed, I think I am with myself, for not sooner and oftener 
'writing to you; and every night when I go to bed, and 
every morning when I wake, I determine shall be the last 
I \vill do either again till I have written to you. But 
hélas! Iny pens get so fagged, and nlY hands so crippled, 
when I have been up two or three hours, that my resolu- 
tion wavers, and I sin on, till the time of rest and medita- 
tion, and then I repent again. Forgive nle, however, my 
dearest girl, and pray pay me not in kind; for, as Charlotte 
would say, kind that would not be, however deserved and 
just. 
1iy work 1 is too long in all conscience for the hurry of 
my people to have it produced. I have a thousand million 
of fears for it. The mere copying, \vithout revising and 
correcting, would take at least ten weeks, for J cannot do 
more than a volume in a fortnight, unless I scrawl short 
hand and rough hand as badly as the original. Yet nlY 
dear father thinks it will be published in a month! Since 
you went I have copied one volume and a quarter - no 
more! Oh, I am sick to think of it ! Yet not a litt.1e re- 
viving is my father's very high approhation of the first 


1 Her novel " Cecilia." 
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volume, ,vhich is all he has seen. 1 totally forget whether, 
in my last, I told you I had presented it to hÜn? but I 
arn sure you would nevef forget, for the pleasure you would 
have felt for rne, had you seen or heard him reading any 
part of it. \V ould you ever believe, bigoted as he was to 
(( Evelina," that he now says he thinks this a superior 
design and superior execution? 
You can never half irnagiue the delight this has given 
llle. It is answering my first ,,,ish and first ambition in 
life. And though I am certain, and though he thinks hinl- 
self, it will never be so popular as "Evelina," his so ,varm 
satisfaction willlnake me amends for almost any mortifica- 
tion that Inay be in store for Iile. One thing frets me a 
good deal, w bich is, that my book affair has got wind, and 
seems almost everywhere known, notwithstanding my 
earnestness and caution to have it kept snug till the last. 
l\Ir. Barry, t' other day, told me he had heard. from J.1iss 
l\fudge what, &c., &c., he bad soon to expect from me. 
The Hooles have both told Charlotte ho,v glad they are 
in the good news they hear; and Mrs. Boyle and thp 
strangers take it for gran ted, they say, that I am too bus) 
for visiting! l\Irs. Ord, also, attacked me very openly 
about it, antl I have seen nobody else. It is easy to gue
s 
whence this conles, but not easy to stop its course, Of to 
prevent the Inischief of long expectation, any more than 
the great désagrément of being continually interrogated 
upon the subject. 
I thank you Inost heartily for your two sweet letters, my 
ever dearest Susy, and equally for the kindness they con- 
tain and the kindness they accept. And as I have a frank 
and a subject, I ,\rill leave nlY bothers, anù ,,-rite you and 
my dear brother )Iolesworth a little account of a rout I 
have just hecn at, at the house of l\Ir. ParadIse. 
Yon ,,,ill \\ronder, perhap!=;, in this time of hurry, why J 
VOL. I. 1* 
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went thither; but when I tell you PacchieIotti was there, 
you will not think it surprising. 
There was a crowd of company; Charlotte and I went to- 
gether; my father came afterwards. Mrs. Paradise received 
us very graciously, and led nle immediately up to Miss 
Thrale, who was sitting by the Pac. 

{rs. Paradise, leaning over the Kirwans and Charlotte Jl 
\vho hardly got a seat all night for the crowd, said she 
begged to speak to me. I squeezed my great person out, 
and she then said, - CI Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele 
desires the honor of being introduced to you." Her lady- 
ship stood by her side. She seems pretty near fifty - at 
least turned forty; her head was full of feathers, flowers, 
jewels, and gew-gaws, and as high as Lady Archer's; her 
dress was trimmed with beads, silver, Persian sashes, and 
all sort of fine fancies; her face is thin and fiery, and her 
whole manner spoke a lady all alive. 
"Miss Burney," cried she, with great quickness, and a 
look all curiosity, "I am very happy to see you; I have. 
longed to see you a great while; I have read your per- 
formance, and I am quite delighted with it. I think it's 
the most elegant novel I ever read in my life. Such a 
style! I am quite surprised at it. I can't think where 
you got so much invention! " You may believe this ,vas 
a reception not to make me very loquacious. I did not 
know which way to turn my head. tc I must introduce 
you," continued her ladyship, u to my sister; she'll be 
quite delighted to see you. She has written a novel her- 
self; so you are sister authoresses. A most elegant thing 
it is, I assure you; almost as pretty as yours, only not 
quite so elegant. She has written two novels, o
ly one is 
not so pretty as the other. But I shall insist upon your see- 
ing them. One is in letters, like yours, only yours is 
prettiest; it's called the' Mausoleum of Julia!'" What 
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unfeeling things, thought I, are my sisters! I'm sure I 
never heard them go about thus praising 1'/1.e! 
frs. Para- 
dise then again came forward, and taking nlY band, led nle 
up to her ladyship's sister, Lady Hawke, saying aloud, and 
with a courteous sn1Ïrk, " Miss Burney, ma'am, authoress of 
I Evelina.' " 
CI Yes," cried nlY friend, Lady Say and Sele, ",'ho follo\ved 
roe close," it's the authoress of 'Evelina;' so you are 
sister al,thoresses!" Lady Hawke arose and curtseyed. 
She is nl lch younger than her sister, and rather pretty: 
extremely languishing, delicate, and pathetic; apparently 
accustomed to be reckoned the genius of her family, and 
\veIl contented to be looked upon as a creature dropped 
from the clouds. I ,vas then seated between their lady- 
ships, and Lady S. and S., drawing as near to n1e as possi- 
ble, said, - " 'V ell, and so you ,vrote this pretty book!- 
and pray did your papa kno\v of it ? " " No, ma'am; not 
till some months after the publication." "So I've heard; 
it's surprising! I can't think how you invented it!- 
there's a vast deal of invention in it! And you've got so 
much humor, too! Xow my sister has no humor- hers 
is all sentiment. You can't think how I was entertained 
'with that old grandlnother and her son!" I suppose she 
ll1eant Tonl Branghton for the son. 
IC How nluch pleasure you must have had in writing it; 
had not you?" " Y -e-s, ma'am." "So has my sister; 
she'E never \vithout a pen in her hand; she can't help 
writing for her life. When Lord Hawke is travelling 
ahout \\,i.th her, she keeps ,vriting all the way." IC Yes," 
said Lady Hawke; CI I really can't help writing. One has 
great pleasure in writing the things; has not one, 1fiss 
Burney? " " Y -e-s, ma'am." Ie But your novel," cried 
Lady Say and Sele," is in such a style! - so elegant! I 
aTn vastly glad you made it end happily. I hate a nove] 
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that don't end happy." " Yes," said Lady Ha" ke, with a 
languid smile, "I was vastly glad when she married Lord 
Orville. I \vas sadly afraid it \vould not have been." 
"My sister intends," said Lady Say and Sele," to print 
her C Mausoleum,' just for her o\vn friends and acquaint- 
ances." 
cc Yes," said Lady Hawke; cc I have never printed yet." 
I saw Lady Ha\vke's name," quoth I to my first friend, 
'c as 
ribed to the play of ( Variety.' " cc Did you indeed?" 
cried Lady Say, in an ecstasy. cc Sister! do you know Mi'Ss 
Burney saw your name in the newspapers, about the 
play! " 
"Did she?" said Lady Hawke, smiling complacently. 
cc But I really did not write it; I never wrote a play in my 
life." " Well," cried Lady Say, "but do repeat that sweet 
part that I am so fond of - you know what I mean; Miss 
Burney must hear it, - out of your novel, you know!" 
Lady H. No, I can't; I have forgot it. 
Lady S. Oh, no J I am sure you have not; I insist upon 
it. 
Lady H. But I know you can repeat it yourself; you 
bave so fine a rnemory; I' am sure you can repeat it. 
Lady S. - Oh, but I sholùd not do it justice! that's all, 
- I should not do it justice I 
Lady Hawke then bent forward, and repeated-'" If, 
when he n1ade the declaration of his love, the sensibility 
that beamed in his eyes was felt in his heart, what pleas- 
ing sensations and soft alarms might not that tender 
avowal awaken!' " 
"And from what, ma'am," cried I, astonished, and inl- 
agining I had mistaken them, " is this taken ? " " From 
my sister's novel!" answered the delighted Lady Say and 
Sele, expecting my raptures to be equal to her o,vn; "it's 
in th
 'Mausoleum,' - did not you know that ? Well, J 
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can't t1link how you can write these sweet novels! And 
it's a.ll just like that part. Lord Hawke himself says it '8 
all poetry. For Iny part, I 'nl sure I npver could write 80. 
I suppose, l\liss Burney, you are producing another,- 
a'n't you 1 " 
cc No, ma'am." 
Ie Oh, I dare say you are. I dare say you are writing 
one at this very Ininute ! " 
Irs. Paradise now caIne up to 
nle again, followed by a sq uare man, middle-aged, and 
hum-drum, ,vho, 1 found, was Lord Say and Sele, after 
wards froJn the Kirwans; for though they introduced him 
to me, I was so confounded by their vehenlellce and their 
manners, that 1 did not hear his nan1e. "::\Iiss Burney," 
said l\Irs. P., presenting me to him, "authoress of 
, Evelina.' " 
" Yes," cried Lady Say and Sele, starting up, ", t is the 
authoress of' Evelina! '" " Of what? " cried he. "Of' Ev- 
elina.' You'd never think it, - she looks so yonng, to 
have so nluch invention, and such an elegant style! \Vell, 
I could write a play, I think, hut T 'm sure I could never 
write a novel." 
"Oh, yes, you could, if you would try," said Lady Hawke. 
"Oh, no, I could not," ans,vered she; "1 could nut get 
a style - that's the t.hing - I could not tell how to get a 
style! and a novel's nothing without a style, you know! " 
"'Vhy no," sdid Lady Hawke; "that's true. But then 
you ,vrite such charming letters, you kno,v! " 
cc Letters!" repeated Lady S. and S., sÏInpering; "Ù( 
you think so 1 Do you know I wrote a long letter to 
f rs. 
Ray just before I can1e here, this very afternoon, - quite 
a long letter! 1 did, I assure you! " Here 
Irs. Paradi&e 
canle forward ,vith another gentleman, younger, slinliller, 
anù sIuarter, and saying to me, " Sir Gregory Page furner," 
Jaid to him, "
Iiss Burney, authoress of · Evelina!')J At 
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which Lady Say and Sele, in fresh transport, again arose, 
and rapturously again repeated - " Yes, she'8 authoress 
of & Evelina I' Have you read it?" 
cc No! is it to be had ? " 
cc Oh dear, yes I it's been printed these two years! 
You'd never think it! But it's the most elegant novel 
I ever read in my life. Writ in such a style! " 
cc Certainly," said he, very civilly, "I have every induce- 
ment to get it. Pray where is it to be had? everywhere, 
I suppose? " 
" 0 h, now here, I hope!" cried I, wishing at that moment 
it had been never in human ken. 
}'1y square friend Lord Say and Sele, then putting his 
head forward, said, very solemnly, cc I'll purchase it I" 
His lady then mentioned to me a hundred novels that 
I had never heard of, asking my opinion of them, and 
whether I knew the authors; Lady Hawke onlyoccasion- 
ally and languidly joining in the discourse: and then Lady 
S. and S., suddenly arising, begged me not to move, for 
she should be back again ill a minute, and flew to the next 
room. I took, however, the first opportunity of I
ady 
Hawke's casting down her eyes, and reclining her delicate 
head, to make away from this terrible set; and, just as I 
was got by the pianoforte, where I hoped Pacchierotti 
would soon present himself, Mrs. Paradise again came to 
me, and said, - c, Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele wishes 
vastly to cultivate your acquaintance, and begs to know 
if she may have the honor of your company to an assembly 
at her house next Friday? - and I will do myself the 
pleasure to call for you, if you will give me leave." 
cc Her ladyship does me much honor, but I am unfortu- 
nately engaged," was my answer, with as much prompt- 
ness as I could command. F. B. 
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J[r,. l'hrale to Mill P. Bur
. 


Tuesday Night. 
My eyes red with reading and crying, I stop every mo- 
ment to kiss the book 1 and to wish it was my Burney! 
, T is the sweetest book, the most interesting, the most 
engaging. Oh! it beats every other book, even your OWll 
other volulnes, for tc Evelina" \vas a baby to it. 
Dear charming creature! do I stop every six pages to 
exclaim; and my Tit is no less delighted than I; she is 
run out of the room for a moment. But young Delville 
is come and Queeny returned, so I leave the pen and seize 
the 1\188. 
Such .a novel! Indeed, I am seriously and sensibly 
touched by it, and am proud of her friendship who so 
kno\vs the hlunan heart. May mine long bear the inspec- 
tion of so penetrating, so discriminating an eye! This 
letter is written by scraps and patches, but every scrap is 
admiratioll, and every patch thanks you for the pleasure I 
have received. I will say no more; I cannot say half I 
think with regard to praise. 
I am sorry Pacchierotti does not come on Thursday, for 
on Thursday se'nnight I am engaged. Tn your book his 
praises will be recorded, and by it they will be diffused. 
The Belfields are my joy, my delight. Poor Henrietta. ! 
how I adore her! Ho\v easily was her sweet heart engaged 
by that noble friend! But I have not finished my book 
yet; 't'is late now, and I pant for morning. Nothing but 
hoarseness made me leave off at all. 

ly most ingenious, my most adn1irable friend, adieu! 
If I had more virtue than U Cecilia," I should half fear tbe 
censures of such an insight into the deepest recesses of 
t.he mind. Since I have read this volume, 1 have seriously 
I Cecilia. 
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thanked Heaven that all the litter of mine was in sight; 
nOlle hoarded ill holes, nor hastily stuffed into closets. 
You have long known the .worst of your adlniring 
H. L. T. 


Journal resulJled. 


JUNE, 1782. - At length, my ever dearest Susan, my 
long-neglected journal and long-prolnised rene\val behold 
at your feet - for thither shall I speed them with all the 
expedition in my po-wer. 
So lnuch has passed since I lost you - for I cannot use 
any other word - that I hardly know what first to record; 
but I think 't is best to begin \vith what is uppermost in 
n1Y mind, Mr. Burke. Among the many I have been ob- 
liged to shirk this year, for the sake of living almost solely 
with U Cecilia," none have had less patience \vith my retire- 
ment than 1fiss Paln1er, \vho, bitterly believing I intended 
never to visit her again, has forborne sending Ille any invi- 
tations: but, about three \veeks ago, my father had a note 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds, to ask him to dine at Richn10nd, 
and meet the Bishop of St. Asaph: and, therefore, to make 
n1Y peace, I scribbled a note to Miss Pahner to this pur- 
pose, -" After the many kind invitations I have been ob- 
liged to refuse, will you, my dear l\Iiss Palmer, should I 
offer to accompany Iny father to-morro\v, bid me remembel 
the old proverb,- 
, Those who will not when they may, 
When they will, they shall have nay I' 


"F. B." 


This was graciously received; and the llext Illorning Sir 
Joshua and 11iss Palmer called for my father and me, ac- 
companied by Lord Corke. We had a mighty pleasant ride. 
l\1iss Palmer and I made up, though she scolded Inost vio
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lently about Iny long absence) and attacked me about the 
book without lnercy. The hook, in short, to Iny great con- 
sternation, I find is talked of and expected all the town 
over. 1\ly dear father hirn:::;elf, T do verily believe, men- 
tions it to everybody; he is fund of it to ellthusiaslll) and 
does not foresee the danger of raising such general expec- 
tation) which fills 1ne ,vith the horrors every time I arll 
tormenteù with the thought. 
Sir Joshua's house is delightfully situated) almost at the 
top of Hiclllllond Ifill. 'Ve walked till near dinner-tÌIne 
upon the terrace, and there met 
fr Richard Burke, the 
brother of the orator. 1\fiss Palmer) stopping him) said,- 
" Are you con1Îng to dine with us ? " " No," he answered j 
"I shall dine at the Star and Garter." 
"Ho,v did you con1e - \vith 
1:rs. Burke) or alone?" 
" Alone." u What, on horseback?" "Aye, sure!" cried 
he, laughing; "up and ride! Now's the time." And he 
lllade a fine flourish ,vith his hand, and passed us. He is 
just made under-secretary at the Treasury. He is a tall 
and hanùsome Inan, and seems to have much dry drollery, 
but ,ve saw no 1110re of hiIn. After our return to the house, 
and while :::;ir Joshua and I were te"'te-à-tête, Lord Corke 
and my father being still walkiug and 1.fiss Pahner ha.ving, 
I suppose, SOllie orders to give about the dinner, the 
u I\:.night of Plympton" was desiring my opinion of the 
pro:::;pect fro III his winJ.ow, and comparing it ,vith 1\11'. 
Burke's, as he told IDe after ] had spoken it) - ,vhen the 
Bishop of St. Asaph and his daughter) 
liss Georgiana 
Shipley, were announced. 1\liss Palnler soon joined us; 
and, in a short time, entered Inore company, - three gen- 
tlemen and one lady; but there was no 1110re cerenlony 
used of introductions. The lady, I concluded) was Mrs. 
Burke, wife of the I\lr. Burke, cl.n<<i ,,'as not nlistaken. One 
of the gentIelllen I recollected to be young Rurke, her son, 
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WhOlU I once lllet at Sir Joshua's in town, and another of 
them I kne\v for 1\11'. Gibbon: but the third I had never 
seen before. I had been told that the Burke ,vas not ex- 
pected; yet I could conclude this gentlelnan to be no other; 
he had just the air, the Inanner, the appearance, I had pre- 
pared myself to look for in him, and there was an eyident, 
a striking superiority in his demeanor, his eye, his rl1otions, 
that announced him no common man. I could not get at 

Iiss Palmer to satisfy my doubts, and ,ve \vere soon called 
downstairs to dinner. Sir Joshua and the unknown stop- 
ped to speak ,vith one another upon the stairs; and, when 
they followed us, Sir Joshua, in taking his place at the 
table, asked me to sit next to him; I willingly complied. 
cc And then," he added, "
fr. Burke shall sit on the other 
side of you." 
" Oh, no, indeed!" cried Miss Georgiana, \vho also had 
placed herself next Sir Joshua; "I won't consent to that; 
Mr. Burke must sit next me
. I \von't agree to part with 
hinl. Pray, come and sit down quiet, 1\ir. Burke." Mr. 
Burke, - for hÜn it 'was, - slniled and obeyed. "I only 
meant," said Sir Joshua, "to have made my peace with 
Ir. 
Burke, by giving hÜn that place, because he has been 
scolding me for not introducing hin} to Miss Burney. 
Ho\vever, I must do it 1l0\V; -l\ir. Burke! - Miss Bur- 
ney ! " We both half rose, and l\,fr. Burke said, -" I have 
been complaining to Sir Joshua that he left me wholly to 
my own sagacity; however, it did not here deceive DIe." 
"Oh dear, then," said Miss Georgiana, looking a little 
conste'rnated, "perhaps you won't thallk me for calling you 
to this place! " Nothing was said, alld so we all began 
dinner,-young Burke making himself my next neigh- 
bor. 
Captain Phillips knows Mr. Burke. Has he or has he 
not told you how delightful a creature he is? If he has 
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not, pray, in my nanle, abuse him without mercy; if he 
h&.t
, pray ask if he will subscribe to my account of him, 
which herewith shall follow. lie is tall, his figure is noble, 
his air commanding, his address graceful; his voice is clear, 
penetrating, sonorous, and po\\?erful; his language is cOlJi- 
ous, various, and eloquent; his Inanners are attractive, his 
conversation is delightful. 'Vhat says Captain Phillips? 
Have I chanced to see hill! in his happiest hour? or is h(
 
all this in cOffiInon? Since \ve lost Garrick I have seen 
nobody 
o enchanting. 
N O\v to the present state of things and people. 
l\Iy father is all himself - gay, facile, and s\veet. He 
COllies to all meals, \vrites without toiling, and gives us 
Inore of his society than he has done many years. His 
third volume he is not tied down to produce at any stated 
time, and he has most \visely resolved not to make any 
promise to the public about it, nor take in any subscrip- 
tions, but to keep free from all engagement. 
A serious piece of intelligence has given, does give, anù 
long nlust give IHe the utnlost concern and sorrow. :\Iy 
dear l\frs. Thrale, the friend, though not the most dear 
friend of IllY heart, is going abroad for three years certain. 
This scheme has been some time in a sort of distant agita- 
tion, but it is now brought to a resolution. 1\Iuch private 
Du:;iness belongs t\ it relative to her detestable la\vsuit; 
but much private inclination is also joined ,vith it relative to 
her long wishing to see Italy. I have determined, therefore, 
to do all in my power to bear this blow steadily; and tbe 
relnembrance how very much I suffered \\Then such an 
onl t 'was fonnerly thought of, luakes llle suppress all my 
regret, and drive the subject from my mind by every 
method in my po\ver, that 1 may save myself from again 
experiencing such unavailing concern. The thought, in- 
deed, that she wishes to go ,vould reconcile IDe to a yet 
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longer aQsence, by making me feel that my own sorrow is 
lllerely selfish. 
Str
atham, - my other home, and the place where I 
have long thought Iny residence dependent only upon my 
o\vn pleasure, and ,vhere, indeed, I have received such as 
nlY father and you alone coulù lllake greater, - is already let 
for three years to Lord Shelburne. If I \vere to begin with 
talking of Iny loss, lny strallgeness, I had almost said, for 
these three years, I should never have done, and only 
lllake us both nlelancholy; so nothing ,viII I say about the 
matter, but that yon, tender and liberal as you are, \vill be 
almost my only friend who will not rejoice .in this separa- 
tion, as the most effectual nleans of keeping Ine more in 
London; though yon, my Susy, will be, perhaps the most 
sincerely gratified by what additional time it may give me. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, OCT. 26TH. -l\tly journey was inci- 
dentless; but the rllomellt I canle into Brighthelrnstone I 
\yas met by l\lrs. Thrale, \v ho had most eagerly been wajt- 
iug for nJe a long while, and therefore I disnlounted, aed 
,valkecl hOllie \vith her. ] t ,vould be very superfluous to 
tell you how she received me, for you cannot but know, 
from her impatient letters, \vhat I had reason to expect of 
kindness and welcome. I ,vas too llluch tired to choose 
appearing at dinner, and therefore eat Iny eat upstairs. 
and was then decorated a little, and canle forth to tea. 
Dr. Johnson received me too with his usual goodness, 
and with a salute so loud, that the two young beaus, Cot- 
ton and S\vinerton, have Dever done laughing about it. 
OCT. 27TH. - The Pepyses came to visit IDe in form, 
but I was dressing; in the evening, however, Mrs. and 
Miss T. took me to them. Dr. Johnson would not go; 
he told me it \vas my day, and I should be crowned, for 
Mr. Pepys was wild about "Cecilia." "Ho,vever," he 
added, "do not hear too much of it; but when he has 
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talked about it for an hour or so, tell him to have done. 
There is no other way." ...\. mighty easy \vay, this! hov, 
e\ er, , tis what he literally practises for hiInself. 
1\IoND.\. Y, OCT. 28TH. - .A.t dinner, \\?e had Dr. Delap 
and l\Ir. Selwyn, who accolnl'allied us in the evening to 
a ball; as did al<)o ])r. Johnson, to the universal amaze- 
IJlCnt of all who sa \v hitn there; but he said be had found 
it so dull ùeing quite alone the preceding evening, that he 
determined uþùn going with us; "for," he baid, "it cannot 
be worse than beillg alone." Strange that Le shotùd think 
::30 ! I am sure I anl not of Lis rnind. 
'VED
ESD.A Y, OCT. 30TH. - In the evening we all went 
to 
frs. Hatsel's, \vhere there was a. large party; the Count- 
é
S l{othes, Laùy Shelley, Lady 'Varren, fonnerly l\Ii:-;s 
Clavering, l\fiss Rpllson, 
rrs. and l\.fiss Dickens, II. Cotton, 
.:\1r. Swinerton, two Bal'tons, the Ilatsels, and l\lrs. and 
l\Iiss Thrale. Dr. J ohnsoll ,vas not invited. '.Ve had a 
very gooù eyening; but that I had a vile cold, and could 
not q nit the fire a UlOlnent. 
I
ady 'Varren is iuuoen:-;eIy talI, and extrenlely beautiful: 
she is now l)ut just uineteen, though she has been nlalTied 
twu or three years. She is giddy, gay, chatty, good- 
hUlllored, anù a little affected; she haLard
 all that occurs 
to her, seems to think tbe \vorld at her feet, and is Su 
young, and gay, and haudsm:lle, that she is not lIluch mis- 
taken. She is, in short, an inferior Lady IIonoria Pember- 
ton: soulewhat Lelleath her in parts and understanding, 
but strongly in that class of character. I had no con' er- 
sation with bel' nlyself; but her voice is loud and deep, 
aud all she saiù \vas for the whole room. 
Take a trait or t\VO, ,vhich I think will divert my daddy 
Crisp. ?\IaITiages being ta.lked of, -" I 'II tell you," cried 
she, "a story; that is, it sha"n't be a story, but a fact. A 
lady of my c.icquailltance, who had 50,000/. fortune, Ian 
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a ,vay to Scotland with a gentleman she liked vastly; so 
she ,vas a little doubtful of him, and had a mind to try 
hÜn: so when they stopped to dine, and change horses, and 
all that, she said, ( Now, as I have a great regard for you, 
I dare say you have for me: so I \viU tell you a secret: I 
have got no fortune at all, in reality, but only 5,000l.; for 
all the rest is a Inere pretence: but if you like me for 
myself, and not for my fortune, you won't mind that.' So 
the gentlenlan said, ( Oh, I don't regard it at all, and you 
are the sanle channing angel that ever you was,' and all 
those sort of things that peopl
say to one, and then went 
out to see about the chaise. So he did not come back; but 
when dinner was ready, the lady said, (Pray, where is he ? ' 
(Lor, ma'am,' said they, (why, that gentleman has been 
gone ever so long!' So she caIne back by herself; and 
now she's married to somebody else, and has her 50,000l. 
fortune all safe." 
SATURDAY, Nov. 2ND. - We went to Lady Shelley's. 
Dr. Johnson, again, excepted in the invitation. He is al- 
most constantly olnitted, either from too much respect or 
too much fear. I am sorry for it, as he hates being alone, 
and as, though he scolds the others, he is well enough sat- 
isfied himself; and, having given vent to all his own oc- 
casional anger or ill-humor, he is ready to begin again, and 
is never aware that those who have so been" downed JJ by 
him, never can nluch covet so triumphant a visitor. In 
contests of wit, the victor is as ill off in future consequenceR 
as the vanquished in present ridicule. 
MONDAY, Nov. 4TH.-This was a grand and busy day. 

fr. Swinerton has been some tinle arranging a meeting for 
all our house, \vith Lady De Ferrars, whom you may re- 
mem ber as Charlotte Ellerker, and her lord and sisters: 
and this morning it took place, by mutual appointment, at 
his lodgings, w here we met to breakfast. Dr. Johnson. 
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who already k
ew Lord De Ferrars, and 
Irs. and 
liss 
Thrale, and myself, arrived first; and then came the Lord 
and Lady, and ::\Iiss Ellerker and her youngest sister, Har- 
riet. Lord De Ferrars is very ugly, but extremely well- 
bred, gentle, unassun1Ïng, sensible, and pleasing. His lady 
is lIluch irnproved since we kne\v her in former days, and 
seems good-humored, lively, and rather agreeable. l\Iis
 
Ellerker is nothing altered. 
I happened to be standing by Dr. Johnson when all thp 
ladies came in; but, as I dread him before strangers, Croin 
the staring attention he attracts both for himself and all 
with ,vhom he talks, I endeavored to change IllY ground. 
However, he kept prating a sort of comical nonsense that 
detained IDe some nlinutes ,,
hether I would or not; but 
when we were all taking places at the breakfast-table I 
m
de another effort to escape. I t proved vain; he dre\v 
his chair next to n1Ïne, and went rattling on in a hUlllorous 
sort. of comparison he \vas dra,ving of himself to me, - not 
one w'ord of \vhich could I enjoy, nor can I ren1ember, from 
the hurry I ,vas in to get out of his ,yay. In short, I felt 
so a\vk,vard frOlTI being thus marked out, that I was re- 
duced to whisper a request to l\Ir. Swinerton to put a chair 
between us, for \vhich I presently made a space: for I have 
often known him stop all conversation with me, when he 
has ceased to have me for his next neighbor. Mr. S\\"iner- 
ton, who is an extremely good-natured young man, and so 
intimate here that I Inake no scruple \vith mnl, instantly 
complied, and placed himself between us. 
But no sooner ,vas this done, than Dr. Johnson, half 
seriously, and very loudly, took him to task. "Ho\\. nov," 
sir! what do you mean by this 1 Vt ouid you separate me 
from l\Iiss Burney?" l\fr. Swinerton, a little startled, be- 
gan SOffit apologies, and ..\Irs. Thrale winked at him to give 
tIp the place; but he 'was willing ro oblige me, though he 
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grew more and more frightened every minute, and colored 
violently as the Doctor continued his remonstrance, which 
he did \vith rather unmerciful raillery, upon his taking 
advantage of being in his own house to thus supplant him, 
and C1'OW; but ,vhen he had borne it for about ten minutes, 
his face became so hot wit.h the fear of hearing something 
,vorse, that he ran from the field, and took a chair between 
Lady De Ferrars and l\1rs. Thrale. T think I shall take 
warning by this failure, to trust only to my own expedients 
for avoiding his public notice in future. 
l\1iss Thrale, who had nlet with l\tliss Bensoll, brought 
me a long rnessage from her, that I had used hel' very ill, 
and would l1lake her no reparation; for she had been read- 
ing my book till she was so blind \vith crying, she had 
disfigured herself in such a manner she could not dress, 
and must give up going to the ball in the evening, though 
it was the last; and though she had not yet near C0111e to 
the end, she was so knocked up \vith blubbering, she must 
give up every engagement in order to go 011 with it, being 
quite unfit for anything else; but she desired Miss Thrale 
to tell me she thought it very unwarrantable in me to put 
her nerves in such a state! "Ay," cried Dr. Johnson, 
, SOlne people want to make out some credit to me from the 
little rogue's book. I was told by a gentleman this morn- 
ing, that it was a very fine book, if it was all her own. 'It 
is all her own,' said I, t for nle, I a.m sure, for I never saw 
one word of it before it was printed.' " 
SUNDAY, Nov. 10TH, brings in a new person. The Hon- 
orable Miss Monckton, 1 who is here ,vith her mother, the 
Dowager Lady Galway, has sent various messages of her 
earnest desire to be acquaint.ed with Mrs. Thrale and your 
humble servant to command. Dr. Johnson she already 
knew, for she is one of those who stand foremost in col.. 
1 Afterwards Countess of Cork and Orrery. 
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lecting all extraorùinary or curious people to her Loudon 
conversaziones, \vhich, 1ike those of :\1rs. 'T esey, mix the 
ra.nk and the Jiterature, and c'\.clurle all heside. '\T ell, 
after divers intimations of this sort, it was at last settled 
that Lady TJe Ferrars should hring her here this JIlorning. 
In the evening carne Lally l)e .Ferrars, 
Iiss 
lonckton, 
and 
Iiss Ellerkcr. .:\liss 
Ionckton is between thirty antI 
forty, very short, very fat, Inlt handson1e; sl'lülHlidly and 
fantastically dressed, rouged uot ullbecolningly, yet evi- 
dently and palpably desirous of gaining notice and adu1i- 
ration. She has au easy levity in her air, manner, voice, 
and discourse, that speak all \vithin to he comfortable; 
and her rage of seeing anything curious nlay be satisfied, 
if she pleases, by looking in a Inirror. 
I can give you no account of the conversation, as it was 
broken, and not entertaining. 1\[iss l\Ionckton \vent early, 
having another engagelnent, but the other ladies stayed 
very late. She told us, however, one story extrenlely \veIl 
\\.orth recording. The Duke of Devonshire was standing 
ncar a very fiue glass lustre in a corner of a room, at an 
asscmbly, and in a house of people \\'ho, .l\Iiss :\Ioncktnn 
said, \vere hy no means in a style of life to hold expense 
as immaterial, and, by carelessly 10Iling back, he threw the 
lustre down, and it was broke. He sho'wed not, however, 
the smallest concern or confusion at the accident, but 
coolly 
aid, cc 1 wonder how I did that! " lIe then rmnoved 
to the opposite corner, and to sho\v, I suppose, he had for- 
gotten what he had done, leaned his head in the saUle 
nlanner, and do\vn caIne the opposite lustre! lie looked 
at it very cahnly, and, with a philosophical dryness, merely 
said," This is singular enough!" and walked to another 
part of the 1'00111, \vithont eithcr distress or apology. 
'VED
ESDAY, .Nov. 20TH, :\11'8. and the three 1Iiss Thra1es 
anrl n1yself all arose at SIX o'clock in the mornIng. 
VOL. I. 10 
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and "by the pale blink of the moon" we went to 
the sea-side, ,vhere ,,'e had bespoke the bathing-women 
to be ready for us, and into the ocean ,ve plunged. 
It was cold, but pleasant. I have bathed so often as to 
lose my dread of. the operation, which now gives lne noth- 
ing but animation and vigor. \Ve then returned honle, 
and dressed by candle-light, and, as soon as we could get 
Dr. Johnson ready, \ve set out upon our journey, ill a 
coach :tud a chaise, and arrived in Argyll Street at dinner 
time. l\1rs. Thrale has there fixed her tent for this short 
winter, which will end with the beginning of April, ,vhen 
her foreign journey takes place. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1782 - 1786. 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET, DEC. 8TH. - Now for Miss 1\Ionck- 
ton's assenlbly. I had begged 
rrs. Thrale to call for me, 
that I might have her countenance and assistance upon 
my entrance. l\liss Thrale came also. Everything ,vas 
in a new style. "\Ve got out of the coach into a hall 
full of servants, not one of ,vhich inquired our names, or 
took any notice of us. '.Ve proceeded, and ,vent up- 
stairs, and w hen we arri ved at a door, stopped and 
looked behind us. No servant had follo,ved or preceded 
us. We deliberated ,,?hat ,vas to be done. To an- 
nounce ourselves \vas rather awkward, neither could 
we be sure we \vere going into the right apartment. J 
proposed our going up higher, till we met ,vith somebody; 
}Iiss Thrale thought we should go do\vn and call some of 
the servants; but 1\1rs. Thrale, after a ridiculous consul- 
tation, determined to try her fortune by opening the door. 
This being done, \ve entered a room full of - tea-things, 
and one maid-servant! " "Tell," cried l\Irs. Thrale, laugh- 
ing, Ie what is to be done no'v? I suppose we are COttle 
so early that nothing is ready." The maid stared, but said, 
- " There's company in the next room." 
Then we considered again how to make ourselves kno,vn ; 
and then :JIrs. Thrale again resolved to take courage and 
enter. She therefore opened another door, and ,vent into 
another apartment. I held back, but looked after, and 
observing that she marle no curt
ey, conclurled she was 
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gone into some wrong place. l\liss Thrale followed, and 
after her ,vent little I, ,vondering who was to receive, or 
what was to become of us. l\fiss Monckton lives with her 
mother, the old J)owager Lady Galway, in a noble house 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Sq nare. The rOOln ,vas large 
and magnificent. There was not lnnch cOlnpany, for we 
,vere very early. Lady Gal,vay sat at the side of the fire) 
and received nobody. She seelns very old, and was dressed 
,vith a little round w hi te cap, and not a single hair, no 
cushion, roll, nor anything else but the little round cap, 
which was flat upon her forehead. Such part of the com- 
pany as already kne\,? her made their compliments to her 
where she sat, and the rest \vere never taken up to her, but 
belonged wholly to Miss l\lonckton. 
Miss l\1:onckton's own manner of receiving her guests 
was scarce I110re laborious; for she kept her seat when 
they entered, and only turned round her head to nod it, 
and say cc HO"T do do?" after which they fonnd ,vhat 
accommodation they could for themselves. As soon, how- 
ever, as she perceived l\1rs. and 1\Iiss Thrale, which 'vas 
not till they had been some minutes in the room, she arose 
to welcome them, contrary to her general custom, and 
mere1y because it was their first visit. Our long trains 
making my' entrance sonle tilne after theirs, gave me the 
advantage of being Ünmediately seen by her, and she ad- 
vanced to me with quickness, and very politely thanked 
Ine for coming, and said, -" T fear you think me very 
rude for taking the liberty of sending to you." " No, 
indeed, you did me much honor," quoth T. 
She then broke further into her general rules, by Inak- 
ing way for me to a good place, and seating me herself, 
and then taking a chair next me, and beginning a little 
chat. I really felt lllyself much obliged to her for this 
sea.i:3nable r.ttention, for I was presently separated from 
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}\ r r
. Thmle, and entirely sllITonndpò. by strangers, a]] 
dressed superhly, anrl all looking saucily; allel as nonody's 
names ,vere spoken, I had no chance to rliscover any 
arC}. naintances. ){r. 
[ptcalf, iudeerl, c-alllC and spoke to 
me the instflnt I ('aIne in, allrl r shoulò have npen very 
happy to have had hiIn for nlY neighLor; but he ,vas 
engaged in attending to 1 )r. Johnson, \"ho was standing 
near the fire, au(l en,rironed ,vith li
teners. SOllIe nflw 
people now cOIning in, and placing thPIDselves in a regular 
,vay, 1fi88 
r onckton exclaimed, - " 
Iy ""hole eaY'(, is to 
prcyent a circle; " and ha
tily rising, she pulled about the 
chairs, and planted the people in groups, ,,,ith as dexterous 
a disorrler as you would desire to see. 
The company in general were dressed with Inore bril- 
liancy than at any rout T ever was at, as most of them 
,vere going to the Duche

 of Cnnlherland's, anrl attired for 
that purpose. Just behind Ine sat 
Irs. Hampden, still 
very heautiful, hut insutferaltly affected. L\nother lady, in 
full rlress, and very prett), caIne in soon after, and got her- 
3elf a chair just before lne; and then a conversation began 
hetween her and 
f rs. TIaInpden, of which J ,vill give you 
a specImen. 
"IIow disagreeable these sacques are! I aln so incom- 
tnocled with these nasty ruftJes ! I anl going to Cumber- 
land IIouse - are you? n 
"To he snre," said 1\Irs. Hampden; Ie ,vhat else, do yon 
think, would Inake me bear this \\ eight of dress? I can't 
bear a sacque." 
" 'Yhy, 1 thought you said you should al ways ,vear then1 ? " 
Ie Oh, yes, but I have changed my mind since then - as 
many people do." 
"'Yell, I think it vastly òisagreeahle indeed," said the 
other; "you can't think how I'm encumbered with these 
ruffles ! " 
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"Oh, I am quite oppressed with them," said Mrs. 
Hampden; "I can hardly bear myself up." 
"And I dined in this way!" cried the other; "only 
think, dining in a sacque!" 
" Oh," answered ]'1rs. Hampden, "it really puts me quite 
out of spirits.." 
Well, have you enough? - and has my daddy raved 
enough ? 

frs. and l\1:iss Thrale had other engagements, and soon 
wellt away. Miss 1\1:onckton then took a chair again next 
to me, which sbe kept till we both started at the same voice, 
and she cried out, -" Oh, it's Mr. Burke! " and she ran to 
him with as much joy as, if it had been our house, I should. 
Cause the second for liking her better. I grew now in a 
violent fidget, both to have his notice, and for what his 
notice would be; but I sat very still, and he was seized 
upon by scores, and taken to another part of the room. 
Then came in Sir Joshua Reynolds and he soon drew a 
chair near mine, and from that time I was never without 
some friend at my elbow. 
cc Have you seen," said he, cc Mrs. Montagu lately ? " 
" No, not very lately." 
"But within these few months? " 
" No, not since last year." 
" Oh, you must see her, then. You ought to see and to 
hear her - 't will be worth your while. Have you heard 
of the fine long letter she has written?" 
" Yes, but I have not met with it." 
"I have." 
" And who is it to ? " 
"The old Duchess of Portland. She desired Mrs. Mon- 
tagu's opinion of' Cecilia,' and she has written it at full 
length. I was in a party at Her Grace's, and heard of 
nothing but you. She is so delighted, and so sensibly, so 
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rationally, that I only wish you could have heard her. And 
old 
Irs. Delany had been forced to begin it, though she 
had said she should never read any more; however, when 
we met, she was reaùing it already for the third time." 
Pray tell nlY daddy to rejoice for Jne in thi
 cOllquest of 
the Duchess, his old friend, and :1frs. Delany, his sister's. 
Sir Joshua is extremely kind; he is always picking ulJ 
sOlne anecdote of this sort for IDe; yet, most delicately, 
never lets llle hear his own praises but through others. 
He looks vastly well, and as if he had never been ill. 
After this :\Irs. Burke saw me, and, with nluch civility 
and softness of manner, canle and talked 'with me, w hilé 
her husband, without seeing Ine, went behind my chair to 
speak to 'Irs. HaIDpden. 

Iiss }Ionckton tripped to somebody else, and 1\fr. Burke 
very quietly CaIne fronl !frs. Hampden, and sat down in the 
vacant place at my side. I could then wait no longer, for 
I found he was more near-sighted than myself; I, there- 
fore, turned towards him and bo,ved: he seemed quite 
alnazed, and really made me ashamed, however delighted, 
by the expressive civility and distinction with which he 
instantly rose to return my bo\v, and stood the whole tinle 
he was 111aking his complinlents upon seeing IDe, and call- 
ing hinlself the Llindest of Inell for not finding me out 
sooner. And l\Irs. Burke, who was seated near me, said, 
loud enough for me to hear her, -" See, see! \vhat a flirta- 
tion 'Ir. Burke is beginning with :\Iiss Burney! and befor
 
ill y fa.ce too ! " 
These cereIllonies over, he sate down Ly me, and begau 
a conversation \vhich you, my dearest Susy, would be glad 
to hear, for Iny sake, \vord for word; but which I really could 
not listen to with sufficient ease, from shaDle at his ,varrn 
eulogiums, to remember \vith any accuracy. The geDeral 
Bubstance, however, take as I recollect it. Aftt
r many 
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most eloquent COlllpliments upon the book, too delicate 
either to shock or sicken the nicest ear, he very emphati- 
cally congratulated IDe upon its nlost universal success; 
said, "he \vas now to late to speak of it, since he could 
only echo the voice of the whole nation;" and added, with 
a laugh, "I had hoped to have made some lIleri t of my en- 
thusiasln; but the 1110ment I \vent about to hear \vhat 
others say, I found myself merely one in a nlultitude." 
He then told me that, notwithstanding his adrniration J 
he \vas the man who had dared to find sonle faults \vith so 
favorite and fashionable a work. I entreated him to tell 
me what they were, and assured hÏ1n nothing \vould Inake 
me so happy as to correct them under his direction. He 
then enumerated them: and I will tell you \vhat they are, 
that you may not conclude I write nothing but the fairer 
part of my adventures, which I really al\vays relate very 
honestly, though so fair they are at this tinle, that it hardly 
seems possible they should not be dressed up. 
The Dlasquerade he thought too long, and that some- 
thing might be spared from Harrel's grand assembly; he 
did not like Morrice's part of the pantheon; and he \vished 
the conclusion either more happy or lnore rniserable; "for 
in a work of iInagination," said he, "there is no mediuln." 
I was not easy enough to answer him, or I have much, 
though perhaps not good for much, to say in defence of 
following life and nature as much in the conclusion as in 
the progress of a tale; and when is life and nature com- 
pletely happy or rniserable 1 " But," said he, when he had 
finished his comments, "what excuse must I give for this 
presumption 1 I have none in the world to offer but the 
real, the high esteem I feel for you; and I must at the 
sa me ti me acknowledge it is all your own doing that I am 
able to find fault; for it is your general perfection in writ- 
ing that has taught me to criticisf: 'where it is not quite 
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ullifotIll." Here's an orator, dear Susy I Then, looking 
very arcWy at Ine, .In(1 arouIHl hiru, he said, U Are you sit- 
ting here for characters? N otbing, by the way, struck me 
lllOre in reading your book than the admirable skill \vith 
,vhich your ingenious characters rnake thelllselves kUO\VIl 
by their own words." 
I I p tlWll went on to tell rue that I had ùone the most 
,,"ouùerful of wonders in pleasiug the old wits, particularly 
the r hlChess uf Portland and :\lrs. ])elany, who resisted 
reading the book till they were teased into it, and, sil1ce they 
began, could do nothing else; and he failed not to poiut 
out, with his lltIno:-;t eloquence, the difficulty of giving 
satisfaction to those who piqued thelnselves upon being 
pa
t receiving it. Sir Joshua Reynolds now joined us. 
H Are you telling her/' said he, U of our conversation with 
the old wits? I am glad you hear it froln ßlr. Burke, 

Iiss Burney, for he can tell it so much better than I can, 
anù reffielll ber their very worùs." 
I was extreInely happy to have my dear father \vith nie 
at :\Iiss .:\10uckton's. 'Ve found l\Irs. Siddons, the actress, 
there. ::;he is a WOlnan of excellent character, anù there- 
fure I am very glad she is thus patronized, since :\lrs. 
ALiugtoll, and so Illany frail fair ones, ha\ e l)een tInls 
noticed by the great. She ùeha ved with great pro}!riety; 
very cahn, modest, quiet, and unaffected. She has a very 
fine countenance, and her eyes look both intelligent and 
soft. She has, ho\vever, a steadiness in her lnanner and 
JeportIneut by no luea.I1S engaging. l\Irs. Thrale, "tho was 
there, 8aiJ, - (( 'Yhy, this is a leaden goddess \\ e are all 
worshipping! however, we shall soon gild it." 
I went in the evening to call on 
Irs. Thrale, uud tore 
Inyself away from her to go to TIolt Court to see Dr 
J OhUSOll, whu is very unwel1. He received me with great 
kindness, anù vaùe llie conle oftener, which I will try to 
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rontrive. He told me he heard of nothing but me, call 
upon him who would; and, though he pretended to growl) 
he was evidently delighted for me. His usual set, ]\Ir
. 
"\Villiams and l'iIrs. Desmoulins, \vere \vith him; and sorno 
queer man of a parson, who, after grinning at me SOllIe 
time, said,- 
cc Pray, Mrs. Desmoulins, is the fifth volume of ' Cecilia' 
at home yet? Dr. Johnson made llle read it, ma'am." 
"Sir, he did it Inuch honor-" 
"Made you, sir?" said the Doctor; "you give an ill ac- 
count of your own taste or understanrling if you wanted 
any making, to read such a book as 'Cecilia.''' 
"Oh, sir, I don't mean that; for I am sure I left every 
thing in the world to go on \vith it." 
A shilling was now wanted for sorne purpose or other J 
and none of them happened to have one; I begged that 
I might lend one. 
"Ay, do," said the Doctor, "I "Till borrow of you; 
authors are like privateers, always fair game for one 
another." 
"True, sir," said the parson, " one author is always 1'0 L- 
bing another." 
"I don't know that, sir," cried the Doctor; "there sits 
an author who, to my knowledge, has robbed nobody. I 
ha ve never once caught her at a theft. The rogue keeps 
her resources to herself!" 
SATUUDA Y, DEC. 28TH. - My father and I dined and 
spent the day at Sir Joshua Reynolds', after many pl"eced- 
ing disappointments. Our dinner party consisted n1erely 
of :ðfr. West,l the painter, Mr. Jackson of Exeter, and 
Miss Reynolds. 
fr. \Vest had, some time ago, desired 
my father to invite hÜn to our house, to see that lion, 
your sister, saying to hinl, "you will be safe, Dr. Bur- 
l Benjamin West, afterwards President of the Royal Academy. 
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Iley, in trusting to our 11leeting, for I atn past. forty, and 
luarl'ied. " 
.After dinner :\11'. Jackson unùertook to teach us all how 
to write with our left h:1uds. SOInc suceeedeJ, and SOlne 
faileù; Lut Loth he anù :\11'. 'V è
t wrote nothing but my 
Halne. ] tricLl, and would have written Sir Joshua, but it 
was illegiLle, and I tore the paper; 1Ir. Jackson was very 
veheuleut to get it froln tHe. "I have done the ,vorst," 
cried 1, "aud I don't like disgracing myself." U Pho !" 
cried he, U let 111e see it at once; do you think you can do 
any thing with your left hand that will lessen the credit 
of \\"hat you have done with)' our rigll t ? " This, ho,vever, 
was all that was hinted to ll1e upon that subject by him. 
J had atterwarù
 one slight touch from l\Ir. 'Vest, Lut the 
occasion \\Tas so teillptillg I could not possiLly wunùer at 
hilll. 
ir Joshua had two snuff-boxes in use, a gold and a 
tin one; I e
anlint.d theIn, and asked why he Il1ade use 
of such a vile and shaLLy tin one. 
H \Yh y " said he lauahiu(T "because I naturall y love a 
, 0 0' 
litth-> of the Llackguarù. Ay, and so ùo you too, little as 
yuu look a
 if you diù, and all the people all day long are 
sayiug, ,vhere can you have 
men such conlpany a
 you 
treat us with?" 
" \rhy you have seen such, Sir Joshua," said 
fr. 'Vest, 
taking uv the tin sHuff-box, U fur this box you Blust cer- 
tainly have vickeù up at Briggs's sale." 
Y" on tTHtY believe I WaS eager enough no,v to call a new 
su bject; and Sir Josh aa, though he loves a little pJ.ssing 
speech or two upon this matter, never insists upon keep- 
ing it up, but the Iuinute he sees he has Inade me look 
auout me or look foolish, he is Illost good-na.turedly ready 
to gi\ye it u.lJ. But how, IllY ùeare
t 
usy, can you wish 
allY wi
heg about Sir ,Toshua and IHe? A wan who has 
had two sha.kes uf the palsy! """hat misery shuuld 1 
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suffer if I were only his niece, frolll a terror of a fatal 
repetition of such a shock! I \vould not run voluntarily 
into such a state of perpetual apprehension for the wealth 
of the East. "\Vealth, indeed, pe')' se, I never too much 
valued, and lHY acquaintance "with its possessors has by no 
11leallS increased Iny veneration for it. 
TUESDAY, DEC. 31sT. - I went this Illorning with IllY 
ùear father to Sir John Ashton Lever's, "where we could not 
but be entertained. Sir Ashton calue anù talked to us a 
good \vhile. He Il1ay be an adrnirable naturalist, but I 
think if in other Inatters you leave the ist out, you wil) 
not much wrong hiIn. He looks full sixty years old, yet 
he had dressed not only two young nlen, but himself, in a 
green jacket, a round hat, \vith green feathers, a bundle of 
arrows under one arm, and a bow in the other, and thus, 
accoutred as a forester, he pranced about; while the 
younger fools, who were in the sanle garb, kept running to 
and fro in the garden, carefully contriving to shoot at some 
mark, just as any of the cOlnpany appeareù at any of the 
windows. After such a specimeIl of his actions, you ,vill 
excuse me if I give you none of his conversation. 
FRIDAY, 4TH JAN. - We had an invited party at home, 
both for dinner and the evening. The occasion was in 
honor of Dr. Parr, of N or,vich, Mr. T"winil1g's friend; and 
who has been very kind about our Charles. He had been 
asked to dinner, to meet Dr. Johnson, but could not come 
till the evening. Mr. Seward and l\lr. Sastres came early. 
Charles also canle from Chiswick. Dr. Johnson came so 
very late, that we had all given hiIn up; he was, however, 
very ill, and only froln an extreme of kindness did he come 
at all. When I \vent up to him, to tell how sorry I was 
to find him so unwell, -" Ah ! " he cried, taking my hand 
· and kissing it, "who shall ail anything when' Cecilia' is 
80 near ? Yet you do not think how poorly I am ! " This 
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was quite melancholy, and all dinner ti1ne be hardly opened 
his mouth but to repeat to Jue, - U Ah! you httle know 
how ill r am." He was excessively kind to me, in spite 
of an his pain, and inùeeù I \\ as so sorry for hinl, that I 
could talk no more than hinlself. All our cOlnfort was 
from 
{r. Seward, \vho enlivened us as much as he possibly 
could by his puns and his sport. But poor Dr. Johnson 
,vas so ill, that after dinner he went home. 
FRIDAY. - I made a visit to 1>our Dr. Johnsou, to inquire 
after his health. I found him better, yet extremely far 
from ,vell. One thing, however, gave Jfie infinite satisfac- 
tion. He \\ as so good a
 to ask Ille after Charles, and said, 
Cf I shall be glad to see him; pray tell him to call upon 
Ine." I tllanked hÏ111 very rnuch, and said how proud he 
would ùe of such a permission. 
"I should be glad," said he, still lllore kinùly, Cf to see 
hinl, if he were not your brother; but 'were he a dog, a cat, 
a rat, a frog, and belonged to you, 1 Inust needs be glad to 
see him!" 
SUNDAY, ,T A
. 19. - And now for 
Irs. Delany. I spent 
one hour ,vith :\lrs. Thrale, and then called for )11'8. Chapone, 
and we proceeded together to St. .J aUles's Place. 
Il';3. De- 
lany was alone in her dra\villg-room, which is entirely 
hung round with pictures of her own painting, and orna- 
Juents of her own c.lesigniug. She caIne to the ùoor to re- 
ceive us. She is still tall, though some of her height may 
be lost: not much, however, for 
he is remarkably upright. 
She has no renlaind of beauty in feature, but in countenance 
I never but once sa,v more, and that was in my s,veet InR- 
ternal grandIllother. Benevolence, softness, pietYJ and gen- 
tleness are all resident in her face; and the resemblance 
,vith which she struck me to my dear grandmother J in 
her first appearallce, gre\v so Illuch stronger from all 
that 
ame frorn her mind, which seems to contain 
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nothing but purity and native hunlÏlity, that I almost 
longed to embrace her; and I am sure if I haù, the recol- 
lection of that saint-like \voman would have been so strong 
that I should never have refrained fron1 crying over her. 

frs. Chapolle presented me to her, and taking my hanù, 
she said, - "You must pardon me if I give you an old- 
fashioned reception, for I kno\v nothing new." Anù she 
saluted me. cc Can you forgive, Miss Burney," she contin
 
ued, " this great liberty I have taken with you, of asking 
for your company to dinner? I wished so impatiently to 
see one from whom I have received such extraordinary 
pleasure, that, as I could not be alone this morning, I could 
not bear to put it off to another day; and, if you had been 
so good to conle in the evening, I might, perhaps, have had 
cornpany; and I hear so ill that I cannot, as I wish to do, 
attend to more than one at a time; for age lllakes 11le stupid 
even more than I aln by nature; anll how grieved and 
lnortified I must have been to kno\v I had Miss Burney in 
the room, and not to hear her! " 
She then mentioned her regret that we could not stay 
and spend the evening with her, which had beell told her 
in our card of accepting her invitation, as we \vere Loth 
engaged, which, for IllY part, I heartily regretted. 
" I am particularly sorry," sIle added, 'c on account of the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland, who is so good as to conle 
to me in an evening, as she knows I am too infirm to wait 
npon her Grace myself: and she wished so much to see IVliss 
Burney. But she said she \vould come as early as possible, 
and you won't, I IJope, want to go very soon?" 
My time, 1 ans\vered, was Mrs. Chapone's, and Mrs. 
Chapone said she could not stay later than half-past seven. 
"Fie, fie !" cried Mrs. Delany sn1Ïling; cc why Miss La- 
roUes would not for the world go before eight. However, 
the Duchess will be here by seven, I dare say, for she said 
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Ilothing should detain her." 'Irs. Chapol1e then maòB 
Ine look at the paintings, ,,'hich 1 greatly adn1Ï.red; par- 
ticularly a copy of 
acchaI'issa, from ,r andyke. There 
".as also a portrait of 1fa(1anle de Sévigné J which struck 
nle very Hluch; and, while I ,vas noticing the gaiety of 
its countenance, 
f rs. l)elany, w'ith an arch look, said,- 
cc Yes, it is very enjouée, as Captnin Arfsh!J would say." 
And afterwaròs of some other, but r have forgot what, 
she Raiò,- 
"T don't know' how it is, :ålrs. Chapone, but 1 can neyel' 
look at that ),icture without thinking of poor Bdfield. 
1011 Dlust forgive us, 
fiss Burncy; it is not right to talk 
of thesf1 people; hut ,ve don't knov; how to speak at all 
now ,vithout, the) are so always in our nlinds 
" 
f'oon after ,ve ,vent to dinner, which was plain, neat J 
"ell-cooked, and elegantly served. 1Yhen it ,vas over, 
I began to speak; and no"', IllY Chesington auditors, look 
t.o yourselves! 
"'Yill yon give tHe leave, }l1a'alll, to ask if you remenl- 
her anybody of thc nanle of Crisp? " 
"Urisp?" cried she; u what! 1\ [rs. ....\nn Crisp?" 
" Yes, Ina'aln." 
u 0 surely! extren1ely 'yell: a charming, an e\:ceHent 
won-Ian 
he \\ aR; \\ e \\ ere very good friends once; J 
\
isitecl her at Burford, and her sister l\Irs. Gast." 
Then came Iny turn, and I talked of the brother; but 
I won't write what I said. 
1\11'9. Delany said she kne\v hÜn but very little; and by 
no means so n1uch as she should have liked. I ren1inded 
her of a letter he wrote her frOIll abroad, which she imme- 
diately recolle .te(l; and I tolrl her that the account I had 
heard from hilll anll [rorll ::\frR. Gast J of her fonner friend- 
ship for 'Irs. Ann Crisp, had first given l11e a desire to be 
acquainted with her. 
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"I am sure, then," said she, "I am very much obliged 
to them both; but how Mr. Crisp can so long have ren1em- 
bered so insignificant a body I don't know. I beg, ho'v- 
ever, \vhen you write to him, you will give my compli- 
Inents and thanks to him, and also to ]VIrs. Gast, for being 
so good as to think of me." 

frs. Chapone then asked IDe a hundred questions 
abou t 1\lr. Crisp, and said, - 
(C Pray, is he a Doctor Lyster? " 
" I don't know Dr. Lyster, ma'am," cried I, very simply, 
for the book was so wholly out of my head at the time, that 
I really thought she meant some living character. They 
both laughed very much, and assured me .they should 
soon teach me to remember names better, if I lived with 
them. 
This Chesingtonian talk lasted till ,ve went upstairs, and 
then she showed me the new art vY hich she has invented. 
It is staining paper of all possible colors, and then cut- 
ting it out, so finely and delicately, that when it is pasted 
on paper or vellum, it has all the appearance of being 
pencilled, except that, by being raised, it has still a richer 
and more natural look. The effect is extremely beautiful. 
She invented it at seventy-five r She told me she did 
four flowers the first year; sixteen the second; and the 
third, 160; and after that many more. They are all from 
nature, and consist of the most curious flowers, plants 
and weeds, that are to be found. She has heeD supplied 
,vith patterns from all the great gardens, and all the great 
florists in the kingdom. Her plan was to finish 1000; 
but, alas! her eyes now fail her, though she has only 
twenty undone of her task. 
She has marked the places whence they all came, on the 
back, and where she did them, and the year; and she has 
put her cypher, 
I.D., at the corner of each, in di fferent 
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colored letters for every different year - such as red, blue, 
green, &c. 
fC But," said she, "the last year, dS I found my eyes 
grew very dim, and threatened to fail before my work was 
completed, 1 put my initials in \vhite, for I seemed to my- 
self already \vorkiug in Iny \\'inding sheet." 
I could ahnost have cried at the Iningled resignation 
and spirit with which she made this melancholy speech. 
1\1rs. Chapone asked her ,vhether any cold had lately 
attacked her eyes? 
"No," said she, smiling, fC nothing but Iny reigning mal- 
ady, old age! 'T is, however, ,vhat we all wish to obtain; 
and, indeed, a very comfortable state I ha ve found it. I 
have a little niece coming to me soon, who will see for 
me. " 
At about seven o'clock, the Duchess Dowager of Port- 
land came. She is not near so old as Mrs. Delany, nor, to 
me, is her face by any D18anS so pleasing; but yet there 
is sweetness, and dignity, and intelligence in it. 1Irs. 
Delany received her with the same respectful ceremony as 
if it was her first visit, though she regularly goes to her 
every evening. But ,,,That she at first took as an honor 
and condescension she has so much true humility of 
mind, that no use can make her see in any other light. 
She immediately presented me to her. Her Grace curt- 
seyed and smiled with the most flattering air of pleasure, 
and said she was particularly happy in Ineeting \vith me. 
We then took our places, and 1\Irs. Delany said- 
(( ]'Iiss Burney, Ina'aIn, is acquainted 'with 'lr. Crisp, 
whom your Grace knew so well; and she tells me he and 
bis sister have been so good as to ren1embel' nle, and to 
mention Iue to her." 
The Duchess instantly asked me a thousand questions 
about hiln - where he lived, how he had his health, and 
VOL. I. ] 1 
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whether his fondness for the polite arts still continued 
She said he was one of the Inost ingenious and agreeable 
lnen she had ever known, and regretted his having se- 
questered himself so much from the society of his forn1el 
friends. 
This conversation lasted a long while, for it was one 
upon which I could Inyself be voluble. I spared not for 
boasting of Iny dear daddy's kindness to llle; and you can 
hardly imagine the pleasure, ease, and happiness, it \vas to 
n1e, to talk of him to so elegant a judge, who so well knew 
I said nothing that was not true. She told nle, also, the 
story of the poor Binuingham boy, and of the sketches 
\\Thich Mr. Crisp, she said, had been so good as to give 
her. 
In tbe course of this conversation I found her very 
charming, high-bred, courteous, sensible, and spirited; not 
merely free froIn pride, but free from affability - its Inost 
mortifying deputy. 
After this she asked me if I had seen l\frs. Siddons, and 
what I thought of her. I answered that I admired her 
very much. 
"If Miss Burney approves her," said the Duchess, "no 
approbation, I am sure, can do her so much credit; for no 
one can so perfectly judge of characters or of human 
nature." 
" Ah, ma'am," cried Mrs. Delany, archly, cc and does your 
Grace remember protesting you would never l'ead ' Cecilia 1" 
(C Yes," saiù she, laughing; "I declared that five volumes 
could never be attacked; but since I began I have read it 
three times." 
" 0 tefI ible ! " cried I, cc to make them out fifteen! " 
" The reason," continued she, "T held out so long against 
reading them, was remeInbering the cry there was in favor 
of' Clarissa' and' Sir Charles Grandison' when they came 
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out; and thf)
e I ne\ er could r 1ad. 1 was teased into try- 
ing lloth of thetn; but I \\ a:-.; disgusted ,vith their teùiou
- 
ness, and could not real! eleven letter:-; with all the en<<H't I 
could make: so luuch aLout lIlY sisters and lllY brothers, 
and aU my llnc1ès and nlY aunts! " 
"But if your (}race had. gone nn ,\ ith (Clarissa,' said 

[rs. Chapolle, "the latter part lnust certainly have affected 
you and channed you." 
"0, T hate anything so rlislnal! Everybody that did 
read it had Inelancholy faces for a week. ' Cecilia' is aR 
pathetic as 1 can Lear, and more S0111
tin1es; yet, in the 
luidst of the sorrow, there is a spirit in the writing, a fire 
in the whole cOlnposition, that keep off that hedvy depres- 
sion given hy T:ichanh;on. Cry, to be sure, we did. 0, 

lrs. TJelallY, shall you ever forgeL ho,v we cried? But, 
then, we harl so much laughter to nlake us amends, ,ve 
.were never left to sink under onr concern." 
I am really ashamed to ,,,rite on. 
" For Iny part," saiel 1\f rs. Chapone, "WhPll T fir
t read it, 
I (lid not cry at all; I was in an agitation that half killed 
me, that shook all nlY nerves, and n1a(le IHe una hIe to slcep 
at nights fr01n the 
usrense 1 '\"as in; but I coultl not cry 
for excess of eagerness." 
"I only \\9ish," said the 1 )uchess, ":\[iss Burney could 
ha\'e been ill some corner, amusing herself with listening 
to us, when Lord ,,, eymouth, and the Bishop of EAeter, 
anù 1\11'. Lightfoot, and )[rs. Delany, and I, were all dis- 
cussing the point of the name. So earnest we ,vere, she 
must have been diyerted with us. Nothing, th
 neare
t 
our own hearts and interests, cOlùd have been debated 
more warmly. The Bishop ,vas quite as eager as any of 
us; but what cooled us a little, at last, "\\ as ::\Ir. Lightfoot's 
thinking we were Rerionsly going to quarrel; and whilr 

lrR. ] )elany and I wcre disputing ahout :\Irs. Delvi11e, he 
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very gravely said, "Why, ladies, this is only a matter of 
imagination; it is not a fact; don't be so earnest." 
It Ah, ma'am," said Mrs. Delany, "how hard your Grace 
was upon Mrs. Delville; so elegant, so sensible, so judi 
cious, so charming a \voman." 
"0, I hate her!" cried the Duchess, "resisting that sweet 
Cecilia; coaxing her, too, all the time, with such hypocriti- 
cal fia ttery. " 
" I shall never forget," said Mrs. Delany, c, your Grace's 
earnestness \vhen we came to that part where Mrs. Dtlville 
bursts a blood-vessel. Down dropped the book, and just 
with the same energy as if your Grace had heard some real 
and important news, you called out, 'I'm glad of it with 
an my heart! " 
(( What disputes, too," said Mrs. Chapone, "there are 
about Briggs. I was in a room some time ago where 
somebody said there could be no such character; and a 
poor little mean city man, who ,vas there, started up and 
said, C But there is though, for I'se one Dlyself!'" 
"The Harrels! - 0, then, the Harrels!" cried Mrs. 
Delany. 
"If you speak of the Harrels, and of the rnorality of tbe 
book," cried the Duchess, with a solemn sort of voice, " \ve 
shall, indeed, never give Miss Burney her due - so strik- 
ing, so pure, so genuine, so instructive." 
" Yes," cried l\1rs. Chapone, "let us complain ho,v we 
will of the torture she has given our nerves, we must all 
join in saying she has bettered us by every line." 
"No book," said Mrs. Delany, "ever was so useful as 
this, because none other that is so good was ever so much 
read. " 
I think I need no'v write no more. I could, indeed, 
hear no more; for this last so serious praise, from char- 
acters so respectable, so mora], and so aged, quite affected 
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me; and though I had wished a thousand times during the 
discourse to run out of the room, when they gave me finally 
this solemn sanction to the meaning and intention of my 
writing, I found it not without difficulty that J could keep 
the tears out of Iny eyes; and ,vhen T told ".hat had passfd 
to our sweet father, his quite ran over. 
Of an the scenes of this sort in which I have been en. 
gaged, this has been the least painful to mE', from my high 
respect for the personages, fronl their o,vn elegance, in 
looking only at one another ,vhile they talked, and from 
having no ,vitnesses to either ,vatch me or be wearied 
themselves: yet I still say only least painful; for pleasant 
nothing can Inake a conversation entirely addressed to one 
who has no means in the world of taking any share in it. 
This meeting had so long been in agitation, and so much 
desired by myself, that I have not spared for being cir- 
cumstantial. 
The Duchess had the good sense anrl judgment to feel 
she had drawn up her panegyric to a climax, and therefore 
here she stopped; so, however, did not we, for our coach 
was ready. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19TH. 1 - We heard to-day that Dr. 
Johnson had been taken ill, in a \vay that gave a dreadful 
shock to himself, and a most anxious alarm to his friends. 

rr. Seward brought the news here, and my father anrl 
I instantly "'ent to his house. He had earnestly desire(l 
me, ,,-hen we lived so much together at Streatham, to see 
him frequently if he should be ill. He sa\v my father, 
but he had medical people ,vith him, and cOlùd not adlnit 
me upstairs, but he sent me down a most kind mes
ageJ 
that he thanked me for calling, and \vhen he was better 
should hope to see me often. T had the satisfaction tc 


1 In the mean timE', early in April, Miss Burney had lost Iler kinit 
friend and mentor, Samuel Crisp. 
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hear from l\1rs. "Villiams that the physicians had pro- 
nounced him to be in no danger, and expected a speedy 
recovery. The stroke was confined to his tongue. "!1rs. 
Williams told me a most striking and touching circum- 
stance that attended the attack. It was at about four o'clock 
in the morning: he found hinlself with a paralytic affec- 
tion; he rose, and composed in his o\vn mind a Latin 
prayer to the Ahuighty, "that 'whatever w'ere the sufferings 
for which he lllUSt prepare himself, it would please Him, 
through the grace and mediation of our blessed Saviour, 
to spare his intellects, and let thelll all fall upon his body." 
'Yhen he had composed this, internally, he endeavored to 
speak it aloud, but found his voice was gone. 
JULY 7TH. - I spent the whole day with sweet 1\lrs. 
Delany, whom I love 11l0st tenderly. I always long to 
ask for her blessing. We had no company but 1\l1's. San- 
ford, an old lady "\vho ,vas fornlerly her elè've, and \vho 
seems ,veIl \vorthy that honor. In the evening, came in 
Mr. Walpole, gay, though caustic; polite, though sneering; 
and entertainingly epigralllluaticaL I like and adlnire, 
but I could not love, nor trust hiIn. 
THURSDAY, OCT. 29TH. - This morning, at breakfast, 1\11'. 
Hoole called. I ,vanted to call upon Dr. Johnson, and it 
is so disagreeable to me to go to him alone, now poor 
frs. 
'Villiams is dead, on account of the quantity of nlen 
al ways visiting hin1, that I most gladly accepted, and 
almost asked, his 'squireship. 'Ve went together. The 
dear Doctor received me with opell arms. "Ah, dearest 
of all dear ladies!" he cried, and n1adc me sit in his best 
chair. He had not breakfasted. "Do you forgive my 
coming so soon?" said 1. (C I cannot forgive your not 
coming sooner," he answered. I asked if I should luake 
his breakfast, which I have not done since we left Streat- 
ham; he readily consented. 
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U But :iiI'," q uuth I, " r alU iu the \vrong chair." :For 1 
\Hl'3 away frolll the taLle. U It b !su difficult," said he, 
UfoI' d.n y thin(J to ùe WrOll(' that Lelollus to vou that it call 
o b 0 J' 
only Le T am in the \vrong chair, to keep you froln the 
right one." ...\.lld then \\ e changed. You \vill see by this 
how good were his spirits and his health. I stayed with 
hilll t\vu hours, and could hardly get \l\vay; he wanted Tile 
to dine with hilll, and said he would send hOlile to excuse 
me; but 1 could not possibly do that. Yet I left him 
,vitli real regret. 
'VED
ESD.\Y, Nov. 19TH. I received a letter fronl Dr. 
Johnsun, which I have not by me, but will try to recul. 
lect. 


"To Viss Burney. 
" }.[adaln, - You have now been at honle this long tinie. 
and yet T have neither seen nUl' heard fronl you. Have 
\Vè quarrelled? I have lnet with a volume of the (Philù 
sophical TraYl
actions: \vhich I iUlagine to belong to Dr. 
.Burney. 
lis
 Uharlotte \vill please to exaluine. Pray 
send nle a direction where :ì\Trs. Chapune lives; and pray, 
SOllIe tilHe, let Ule IHlve the honor of telliug you ho,v luuch 
J aUl, luadaul, your most humble 
ervant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


U Bolt Court, Nov. 19th, 1783:' 


Now if ever you read anything more dry, tell me. I 
was shocked to see hiIn undoubtedly angry, but touk 
courage, and resolved to ulake a serious defeuce; there- 
fore thus I ans\vered,- 


" To ])r. Johnson. 


DEAR Srn,- 
Iay I not say dear 1 for quarrelled I am 
sure we ha v 
 not. The bad weather alollè has kept me 
froIll \\ aiting upon you; but no\\ you have coudesl'euded 
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to give me a snnnIlons, no lion shall stand in the way of 
IllY making your tea this afternoon. unless I receive a pro- 
hibition from yourself, and then I IllUst submit; for what, 
as you said of a certain great lady, signifies the barking of 
a lap-dog, if once the lion puts out his paw 1 The book 
\vas very right. Mrs. Chapone lives at either No.7 or 8 
in Dean Street, Soho. I beg you, sir, to forgive a delay 
for which I can only' tax the elements with unkindness,' 
and to receive, with your usual goodness and indulgence, 
your ever lnost obliged and most faithful humble servant, 
"F. BURNEY. 


" St. Martin's Street, Nov. 19th, 1783." 


My dear father spared me the coach, and to Bolt Court 
therefore I went, and with open arms was I received. 
Nobody was there but Charles and Mr. Sastres, and 
Dr. Johnson was, if possible, more instructive, entertain- 
ing, good-hulnored, and exquisitely fertile, than ever. 
He thanked me repeatedly for coming, and was so kind 
I could hardly ever leave him. 
TUESDAY. - I spent the afternoon with Dr. Johnson, who 
indeed is very ill, and whom I could hardly tell how to 
leave. But he is rather better since, though still in a most 
alarming way. Indeed, I am very much afraid for him! 
He was very, very kind! - Oh, what a cruel, heavy loss 
will he be ! 
TUESDAY, DEC. 30TH. - I went to Dr. Johnson, and spent 
the evening with him. He was very indifferent, indeed. 
There were some very disagreeable people with him; and 
he once affected me very much, by turning suddenly to 
me, and grasping my hand, and saying, - "The blister I 
have tried for my breath has betrayed some very bad 
tokens; but I will not terrify myself by talking of them: 
ab, priez Dieu pour moi!" You may believe I pron1Ïsed 
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that I would! - Good and excellent as he is, how can be 
so fear death? - Alas, my Susy, how awful is that idea!- 
]Ie was quite touchingly allectiollate to IDe. Ho\v ear- 
ne::;tly I hope for his recovery! 
THURSDAY, JAN. 8TH. - I dined with 11rs. Delany.1 
The venerable and excellent old lady received IDe \vitb 
open arms, and we kissed one another as if she had been 
my s",eet grandmother, w hOln she always reminds DIe of. 
She looks as well as ever, only rather thinner; but she is 
as lively, gay, pleasant, gooJ-humored, and animated as at 
eighteen. She sees, she says, lnuch worse; "but I am 
thankful," she added, cheerfully, "I can see at all at my 
age. 1\1y greatest loss is the countenance of my friends; 
however, to see even the light is a great blessing." 
She showed IDe a most elegant and ingenious loom, 
which the Queen made her a present of last summer at 
'Vindsor, for making fringe; and a gold knitting needle 
given her by the ICing. And she told me the whole his- 
tory of their rnauner of presenting them, with a sort of 
grateful simplicity tha.t was quite atlectillg. Did I ever 
tell you of the letter the Queen \vrote her, when she gave 
her a beautiful case of instrulllents for her curious works? 
She signed it her "affectionate Queen." I quite reverence 
the Queen for her sense of J\,frs. Delany's merit. 


1 
I&.ry Granville, Mrs. Delany, niece of George, Lord Lansdowne, 
widow of Patrick Delany, Dean of Down, great great aunt of Franct:'s, 
Baroness Bunsen, whoC)Ð memoirs, published in 1878, by Augustus Hare, 
met with a cordial reception in both England and America. - Mrs. .Dela. 
'''!I's AutobWgraphy and Oorrespondence, 2 vola. Boston, 1879. 
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}[rll. Thrale to Jfiss Burney. 
BATH, Tuesday, 23rd March, 1784. 
You were a dear creature, to \vrite so soon and so sweetly; 
but we shall never nleet. I see that clearly, anù have seen 
it long. l\1y going to London \vould be a dreadful expense, 
and bring on a thousand inquiries and inconvenience::;- 
visits to Johnson and frOIn Cator: and where must I live 
for the time, too? Oh, I have desired nothing else since 
you wrote; but all is impossibility. Why would you ever 
flatter me that you n1Ïght, maybe, COll1e to Bath? I saw 
the unlikelihood even then, and IllY retired life will not 
induce your friends to verluit your conling hither now. I 
fancy even Iny own young ladies will leave me, and I sin- 
cerely think they will be perfectly right so to do, as the 
world they wish to shine in is quite excluded by my style 
of living. 
Bath flash they properly enough despise, and London 
flash I cannot attend them ill. More chapters of the Bible, 
or more volumes of the Roman and English histories, 
\vould fatigue their ears - for their lungs have not yet 
suffered. I have, however, read to them the Bible frolu 
beginning to end, the ROlllan and English histories, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Pope, and Young's works from head to beel; 
"\Varton and J uhnson's criticisms on the Poets; besides å 
complete system of dramatic writing; and classical- I 
Inean English classics - they are Inost perfectly acquainted 
with. Such 'v arks of Voltaire, too, as were not dangerous, 
we ha ve worked at; "Rollin des Belles Lettres," and a 
hundred lllore. 
But my best powers are past, and I think I must look 
thenl a lady to supply my deficiency, to attend therll if 
they should like a jaunt next SUillJner or so; for I will not 
quit Bath. The waters and physicians of this place are all 
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my comfort, tLnd I often think I never shall agaIn leave 
the spot. 
..Ah, Burney! you little know the suffering, and, I will 
add, the patient suffering of your H. L T.l 


Jourllal resumed. 


l\IoNDAY, APRIL 26TH.- I spent with my dear 
frs. De- 
lany, and more pleasantly than I have spent any day since 
my Susy left town. She gave me her letters to rummage, 
frotIl Swift and Young; and she told me all the anecdotes 
that occurred to her of her acquaintance with them. How 
1 grieve that her sight visibly continues to decay! all her 
other senses and faculties are perfect, though she says 
not. 
" }\fy friends," said she once when we were alone, "will 
last, I believe, as long as I last, because they are very 
good; but the pleasure of our friendsbip is now alJ to be 
received by DIe, for I have lost all power of returning 
any." 
1 f she oftell spoke such untruths, I should not revere her 
as r do. She has been in great aftliction lately for Lady 
1\f an
field, a very old friend, just dead. 


1 The above letter is indorsed as follows in the handwriting of Madame 
d · Arl:lay :- 
'I MallY letters of u. subsequent date to this letter, of 14th March, 1784, 
I ha.ve utterly, for <;ogent re,l:iOnS (cogent and conscientious), destroyed. 
Following, with thi
 so long dearest fripnd, the simple, but unrivalled, 
golden rull'. I would only preserve such as evince her conflicts, her misery, 
and her sufferings, mental and corporeal, to exonerate her from the banaJ 
r
vrod.ch of yielding unre1-lislÏIlg to her passions. Her fault and grievous 
misfortune was, not comhating them in their origin j not flying even from 
their menace. How have I loved her! witb what affection, what gratitude, 
what admiration, and wbat afHiction I 
" 12th February, 1825." 
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"The Duchess of Portland and I,," said she" "have shut 
ourselves up together, and seen nobody; and some people 
said we did mischief to ourselves by it, for the Duchess 
lamented Lady Mansfield still more than I did. However, 
our sympathy has only done good to both. But to-day I 
wanted a cordial, and that made me wish for you." 
How kind and how s\veet ! We were quite alone till 
evening, except for lovely Miss P-, whom I like very 
much; and I entreated l\1rs. Delany always to let me dine 
with her alone; and I believe she 'will comply, for we grO\V 
more and more sociable and unreserved. 
" I was told," said she once, "that when I gre\v older, I 
should feel less; but I do not find it so; I am sooner, I 
think, hurt than ever. I suppose it is with very old age 
as with extreme youth, the effect of weakness; neither of 
those stages of life have firmness for bearing misfortunes." 


Mr,. Tkrale to Miss F. Burney. 
MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Tuesday Night, May, 1784. 
I am come, dearest Burney. It is neither dream nor 
fiction; though I love you dearly, or I would not have 
come. Absence and distance do nothing towards wearing 
out real affection; so you shall ahvays find it in your true 
and tender H. L T. 


I am somewhat shaken bodily, but 't is the mental 
shocks that have made me unable to bear the corporeal 
ones. 'T is past ten o'clock, and I must lay myself down 
with the sweet expectation of seeing my charming friend 
in the morning to breakfast. I love Dr. Burney too well 
to fear him, and he loves me too well to say a word which 
should make IDe love him less. 
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Journal re
'Umed. 

Úy 17. - Let me now, my Susy, acquaint you a little 
more connectedly than I have done of late how I have gone 
on The fest of that week I devoted alnlost wholly to sweet 
Mrs. Thrale, whose society wa:; truly the Inost delightful 
of cordials to me, however, at tinles, nlÍxeù with bitters the 
least palatable. One day [ dined with 1Irs. Garrick tu 
meet Dr. J ohnsoli, .1\l1's. Uarter, 11iss Haluilton, anù Vr. 
and 1Iiss Cadogan; and one evening I went to 1Irs. Vesey, 
to rneet almost everybody, - the Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
all the Shipleys, Bishop Chester and Mrs. Porteus, 
Irs. 
and l\liss Ord, Sir Joshua Reynolùs and l\fiss Palmer, 1\11'::'. 
Buller, all the Burrows, :\Ir. \Valpole, :\lrs. Boscawen, 1.1rs. 
Garrick, and .l\liss lv10re, and some others. But all the 
fest of my time I gave wholly to dear l\Irs. Thrale, who 
lodged in l\lortimer Street, and who sa\v nobody else. 
'Vere I not sensible of her goodness, and full of incurable 
atlection for her, should I not be a monster? 


I parted most reluctantly with IllY dear l\frs. Thrale, 
\\ hOln, when or how, I shall see again, Heaven only knows! 
but in sorrow we parteù - on my side in real afHiction. 1 


[Towards the end of July in this year, Mrs. Thrale's 
second marriage took place with Mr. Piozzi, and Mis
 B ur- 
ney went at the same time to Norbury Park, where she 


1 cc 28th ''lay, 1784. - I have been to London for a week to visit Fanny 
Burney, and to talk over my intended (and I hope approaching) nuptiab. 
Dear Burney, who loves me kindly but the world reverentially, was, I be- 
lieve, e,puù.ly pained and delighted wjth my visit; ashamed to be seen in 
my company: much of her fondness for me must of course be diminished." 
- E Tad from Jlrs. Thrale'sjollrnal, in tJu Autobiography, úturs, d:c., oj 
l.1r8. Pimzi, tdiúd by A. Hayward. 
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passed some weeks, with Mr. and Mrs. Locke. The follow- 
ing "sketch" of a letter, and Inemorandum of what had 
recently passed bet\veen ::\Irs. Piozzi and herself, is taken 
from the journal of that period.] 


Miss F. Burney to AIrs. Piozzi. 
NORBURY PARK, Aug. 10, 1784. 
When my wondering eyes first looked over the letter I 
received last night, my mind instantly dictated a high- 
spirited vindication of the consistency, integrity, and faith- 
fulness of -the friendship thus abruptly reproached and cast 
away. But a sleepless night gave me leisure to recollect 
that you "'"ere ever as generous as precipitate, and that your 
own heart would do justice to mine, in the cooler judg- 
ment of future reflectioll. Committing nlyself, therefore, 
to that period, I determined simply to assure you, that if 
my last letter hurt either you or Mr. Piozzi, I alll no less 
sorry than sur1>rised; and that if it offended you, I sincerely 
beg your pardon. 
Not to that time, however, can I wait to acknow ledge 
the pain an accusation so unexpected has caused me, nor 
the heartfelt satisfaction with which I shall receive, whell 
you are able to write it, a softer renewal of regard. 
May IIeaven direct and bless you J F. B. 


[N. B. This is the sketch uf the answer which F. Burney 
most painfully wrote to the unmerited reproach of not 
sending cordial congratulations upon a lllarriage which she 
had uniformly, openly, and with deep and avowed afflic- 
tion, thought wrong.] 
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JIr8. Piozzi to ;88 Burnl'Y. 
WELBECK SrU.EET, So 33, CÅvE
Dlsn SQUARJo" 
Friday, Aug. 13, 1784. 
Give yourself no serious C011cern, s,veetest Rurnpy. An 
is '\\ ell, anrl T am too happy ]llYS
 If to n1akp a friend nthcr- 
\\rise; quiet your kind heart in1mediatcly, and love TOY 
hushanrl if you love his anrl your II. L. PIOlZI. 
[N. R. LO this kind note, F. R. '\'Tote the "arnlest {In(l 
most affectionate and heartfelt reply; but never received 
another ,vord! ..\.nd here and thus stopped a correspon- 
rlence of six years of ahnost unequalled partiality anfl fond- 
ness on heT side; and affection, gratitude, adn1Ïration, and 
sincerity on that of F. R., who could only conjecture the 
cessation to he causeù by the resentment of Piozzi, when 
informed of her constant opposition to the union. 


Diary re.,;umed. 


NORBURY PARK, SUNDAY, Nov. 28TH. - How will n1Y 

llsan slnile at sight of this date! Let J1lC tell her ho,\' it 
has all happened. Last Thursday, Kov. 25th, my father 
set me clown at Bolt-court, ".hile he \vent on upon busi- 
ne

. I was anxious to again see poor Dr. Johnson, ".110 
has had terrible health since his return from Lichfield. 
He let me in, though very in. He ,vas alone, which I 
JIluch rejoiced at: for I had a longer and more satisfactory 
conversation 'with hÍIn than I have had for many months. 
He was in rather better spirits) too, than I have lately seen 
him; but he told me he was going to try ,vhat sleeping 
out of 
)\vn might do for him. 
"I remember," said he," that my wife, when she \vas 
near her end, poor woman, was also advised to sleep out of 
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town; and when she was carried to the lodgings that had 
been prepared for her, she complained that the staircase 
was in very bad condition - for the plaster was beaten off 
the walls in mar.y places. ' Oh,' said the man of the house, 
'that's nothing but by the knocks against it of the coffins 
of the poor souls that ha ve died in the lodgings! ' " He 
laughed, though not without apparent secret anguish, in 
telling nle this. I felt extremel y shocked, but, willing to 
confine my words at least to the literal story, I only ex- 
claimed against the unfeeling absurdity of such a confes- 
sion. "Such a confession," cried he, "to a person then 
coming to try his lodging for her health, contains, indeed, 
more absurdity than we can well lay our account for." 
I had seen Miss Thrale the day before. "So," said he, 
"did I." I then said, -" Do you ever, sir, hear from her 
mother?" " No," cried he, " nor write to her. I drive her 
quite from my n1Ïnd. If I meet with one of her letters, I 
burn it instantly. I have burnt all I can find. I never 
speak of her, and I desire never to hear of her more. I 
drive her, as I said, wholly from my mind." 
He then animated, and talked on, upon our immortal 
Shakespeare, ,vith as much fire, spirit, wit, and truth of 
criticism and judgment, as ever yet I have heard him. 
How delightfully bright are his faculties, though the poor 
and infirm machine that contains them seems alarmingly 
giving way. Yet, all brilliant as he was, I saw him gro,v- 
ing worse, and offered to go, which, for the first tÏ1ne I 
ever remember, he did not oppose; but, most kindly press- 
ing both my hands - "Be not," he said, in a voice of even 
tenderness, "be not longer in conlÏng again for my letting 
you go now." I assured him I would be the sooner, and 
,vas running off, but he caned me back, in a solemn voice, 
and, in a manner the most energetic, said - (C Remember 
me in your prayers! II 
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J longed to ask him to remember me, but did not dare 
I gave him my pronlise, and, very heavily indeed, I left 
him. Great, good, and excellent that he is, ho'v short a 
time will he be our boast! Ah, my dear Susy, I see be is 
going! ThiR winter will never conrluct him to a morp 
genial season here! Elsewhere, who shall hope a fairer? 
I ,vish T had bid him pray for me; but it seemed to me 
presulnptuous, though this repetition of so kind a conde- 
scension might, J think, have encouraged me. 
irs. Locke, 
howevpr, I know does it daily; nlY Susan's hest prayers I 
kno\\T are always mine; and where can I find two more 
innocent pleaders? So God bless you both! 
THURSDAY :\10RKI
G - I have been a second time to see 
poor Dr. Johnson, and both times he \vas too ill to admit 
me. I kno\v hO\\T very much worse he DIUst be, for when 
I sa\v him last, which was the morning before I went to 
Norbury, he repeatedly and even earnestly begged me to 
come to him again, and to see him both as soon and as 
often as I could. I am told by 1\Ir. Hoole that he inquired 
of Dr. Brocklesby if he thought it likely he might live six 
weeks? and the Doctor's hesitation saying - No - be has 
been more deeply depressed than ever. Fearing death as 
he does, no one can wonder. Why he should fear it, all 
may \vonder. 
He sent n1e down yesterday, by a clergyman who was 
".ith hÏ1n, the kindest of messages, and I hardly kno'v 
\vhether I ought to go to him again or not; though I 
kno"T still less "Thy I say so, for go again I both must and 
shall. One tbing, his extreme dejection of mind considered, 
has both surprised and pleased me; he has now constantly 
an nnlanuensis with him, and dictates to hÏIn such compo- 
sitions, particularly Latin and Greek, as he has formerly 
made, but repeated to his friends \vithout ever committing 
to paper. This, I bope, will not only gratify his survivors. 
VOL. I. 12 
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but serve to divert him. The good Mr. Hoole and equally 
good 
lr. Sastres attend him, rather as nurse
 than friends, 
for they sit whole hours by him, without even speaking to 
him. He will not, it seenlS, be talked to - at least very 
rarely. At tÜnes, indeed, he re-animates; but it is soon 
over, and he says of himself, "1 anl now like Macbeth,- 
question enrages me." 

ly father saw him once while I ,vas a"
ay, and calTied 

Ir. Burke \vith him, who ,vas desirous of paying his re- 
spects to him once more in person. He rallied a little 
,vhile they were there; and Mr. Burke, when they left him, 
said to my father - " His work is ahnost done; and ,veil 
has he done it ! " 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET, WEDNESDAY, DEC. 10TH. - I went 
in the evening to poor Dr. Johnson. Frank told me he 
was very ill, but let me in. He would have taken me up- 
stairs, but I would not see hiIn without his direct per- 
mission. I desired Frank to tell him I called to pay my 
respects to him, but not to disturb him if he "
as not well 
enough to see me. 
1r. Strahan, a clergYlllall, he said, ,,?as 
with him alone. In a few rninutes, this 1\11'. Strahan caIne 
to me hÜnself. He told me Dr. J OhllSOll was very ill, 
very much obliged to me for coming, but so \veak and bad 
he hoped I would excuse his not seeing me. I had prom- 
ised to call for Charlotte at 
fr. Hoole's; and there I went 
in to tea, sure of a good reception, though too Illuch out of 
spiri ts to be worth one. They were all at home, and their 
good humor and happiness were pleasant to behold, after 
such an unexpected blow. Dear, dear, and much-rev- 
erenced Dr. Johnson! how ill or how lo\v rnust he be, to 
decline seeing a creature he has so constantly, so fondly, 
called about him! If I do not see him again I shall be 
truly afflicted. And I fear, I almost know, I cannot 1- 
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At night my father brought us the most dismal tidings 
of dear Dr. J ohllson. Dr. "r arren had seen him, and told 
him to take ,vhat opium he pleased! He had thanked and 
taken leave of all his physicians. .\las ! - I bhall lose 
hilll, and he will take no leave of nIe! 'ly father was 
:leeply depressed; he has hÎInself tried in vain for admis- 
sion this week. Yet some people see hilll - the Hooles, 

Ir. Sastres, Mr. Langton; - but then they must be in the 
house, watching for one Inolllent, whole honrs. I hear 
from everyone he is no'v perfectly resigned to his ap- 
proaching fate, and no longer in terror of death. I am 
thankfully happy ill hearing that he speaks hÏ1nself now 
of the change his mind has undergone, from its dark horror, 
and says - "TIe feels the irradiatioll of hope!" Good, 
and pious, and excellent Christian - 'v ho shall feel it if 
not he? 
DEC. 11TH. - We had a party to dinner, by long ap- 
pointment, for which, indeed, none of us were well disposed, 
the apprehension of hearing news only of death being hard 
upon us aU. The party was, Dr. Rose, Dr. Gillies,} Dr. 
Garthshore,2 and Charles. 
The day could not ve well- but mark the night. :(\1y 
father, in the Dlorning, saw this tÌrst of Inen! I had not 
his account till bedtime; he feared over-exciting llle. lIe 
would not, he said, but ha ve seen him for \vorlds! He 
happened to be better, and admitted him. He wa
j up. 


1 Dr. Gillies. The learned author of the U History of Ancient Greece 
till the Division of the 
lacedonian Empire," and several other historical 
work& He was appointed by George III. Historiograpber-Ro.)'al for Scot- 
land. Dr. Gillies was born in Forfarshire (Scotland) in 1750, anù died in 
1824. 
2 Dr. Garthshore. An eminent physician, son of the minister of Kirk- 
cudbright, in Scotland, where he Wfu) born. He came to Lonùun in 1763, 
and practised there tbe, trious branches of his profession, till his deat
 
in 1812. He was the wri
r of many valuablt> mediC'.a1 and pn fsioJogha! 
papers in the Transactions of tbe Royal Society, &0. 
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and very composed. He took his hand very kindly, asked 
after all his family, and then, in particular, ho,v Fanny 
did? "I hope," he said, "Fanny did not take it arniss 
that I did not see her? I was very bad!" Amiss! - 
what a word! Oh that I had been present to have an- 
swered it! My father stayed, I suppose, balf an hour, and 
thell was coming away. He again took his hand, and en- 
couraged him to COlne again to him; and when he was 
taking leave, said - "Tell Fanny to pray for me ! " 
Ah! dear Dr. Johnson! might I but have your prayers! 
After which, still grasping his hand, he made a prayer for 
himself, - the most fervent, pious, humble, eloquent, and 
touching, my father says, that ever \vas composed. Oh, 
would I had heard it! He ended it with Amen! in 'which 
my father joined, and was echoed by all present. And 
again, when my father ,vas leaving him, he brightened up, 
something of his arch look returned, and he said - Cl I 
think I shall throw the ball at Fanny yet!" Little more 
passed ere my father came away, deciding, most tenderly, 
not to tell IDe this till our party \vas gone. 
This most earnestly increased my desire to see him; this 
kind and frequent mention of me melted me into double 
sorrow and regret. I "Tould give the world I had but gone 
to him that day! It was, however, impossible, and the 
day was over before I kne\v he had said what I look 
upon as a call to me. This morning, after church time, I 
went. Frank said he "'as very ill, and sa'v nobody; I told 
him I had understood by my father the day before that he 
meant to see me. He then let me in. I went into his 
room upstairs; he was in his bedroorn. I saw it crowded, 

d ran hastily down. Frank told me his master had re- 
fused seeing even 1fr. Langton. I told him merely to say 
I had called, but by no means to press lny admission. His 
()WD feelings were all that should be consulted; his tender- 
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ness, I knew, would he equal, whether he was able to see 
IDe or not. 
I went into the parlor, preferring being alone in the 
rold to any company with a fire. IIere I ,,-aited long, 
here and upon the stairs, which I ac:;cenùed and descended 
to meet again with Frank, and make inquiries: but 1 Inct 
hinl not. At last, upon nr. Johnson's ringing his hell, 
I saw :Frank en
r his rootu, and l\Ir Langton follow. 
" Who's that?" I heard hÏ1n say; they answered "1\Ir 
Langton," and I found he òid not return. Soon after, an 
the rest went away but a 'Irs. Davis, a gooò sort of WOlllan, 
whom this truly charitable soul had sent for to take a din- 
ner at his house. I then went and waited with her by 
the fire: it ,vas, ho,vever, bet-ween three and four o'clock 
before I got any answer. 
rr. Langton then came himself. 
He could not look at me, and I turned away from him. 

Irs. Davis asked ho\v the Doctor 'was? "Going on to 
death very fast!" ,vas his mournful ans\ver. cc Has he 
taken," said she, "anything?" " Nothing at all! 'Ve 
carried him SOlne bread and milk - he refused it, and said, 
· The less the better.''' She asked more questions, by 
\vhich I found his faculties ,vere perfect, his mind composed, 
and his dissolution was quick dra\ving 011.- 


I could not immediately go on, and it is now long since 
I bave written at all; but I \vill go back to this afflicting 
th
me, which I can now better bear. 
Ir. Langton ""a:-";, I 
helieve, a quarter of an hour in the room before 1 suspected 
he meant to speak to me, never looking near me. 
-\..t last 
be said - cc This poor Iuan, I understand, ma'am, desired, 
yesterday to see you." "
Iy understanding that, sir, 
brought me to-day." "Poor man! it is a pity he did not 
kno'v himself better, and that you should baye had this 
t.Touble." Cc Trouble! " cried I; "I would come a hundred 
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times to see him the hundredth and first! n "He hopes, 
now, you will excuse hÏ1n; he is very sorry not to see you; 
but he desired me to come and speak to you n1yself, and 
tell you he hopes you will excuse him, for he feels him- 
self too weak for such an interview." 
I hastily got up, left hinl my most affectionate respects 
and every good wish I could half utter, and ran back to the 
coach. Ah, my Susy! I have never been to Bolt-court 
since ! 
DEC. 20TH. - This day was the ever-honored, ever- 
lamented Dr. Johnson committed to the earth. Oh, how 
sad a day to me ! My father attended, and so did Charles. 
I could not keep my eyes dry all day! nor can I now in 
the recollecting it; but let me pass over what to mourn 
is now so vain ! 


Hitrtr Burney to Mitr8-. 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET, Jan. 3rd, 1785. 
Your and my beloved Mrs. Delany I have not yet been 
able to see, though we are now both inhabitants of this 
" dark and busy city." I heard on Thursday of her arrival, 
from Mr. Sandford, the seaman, ,vhom I met at Mrs. Cha- 
pone's, and the next morning early I hastened to St. James's 
Place. I was anxious to catch her alone, that I might en- 
joy what is so precious to me, - her own conversation, 
unmixed, uninterrupted, I had almost said unadulterated, 
by casual visitors and miscellaneous talk; but I fancy, by 
my ill success, my plan was too selfish. She had been 
tired the day before, and was not stirring. Mrs. Astley, 
however, assured me she was pretty well, and I have heard, 
from Mrs. Boscawen, that she i
 .:n 3xcellent spirits; and 
her spirits, we know, enliven an around her, though their 
vivacity is so gentle that they could not oppress even a 
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mourner in the deepest afiliction - if, indeed, such a one 
could be present and her spirits not sink into similar 
RadJ:.ess. 
I alll sure lIlY ùear :\f- will give me a little share of 
cuncern for the loss of illY great, good, and highly rever- 
enced friend, Dr. Johnson. 
ly loss, indeed, \vhere a whole 
nation has cause to Illourn, it seems almost inlpertinent to 
luention; yet, immaterial as it is in so "ide and general a 
regret, I do not feel it the less for knowing it to he univer- 
sal. You can no,v only kno\v hÌ1n in his works; alld, 
pérhaps, froul his character of harshness and severity, you 
Inay think you could there alone know hinl to any advan- 
tage. But had you been presented to him, you would not 
have found that the case. He was always indulgent to the 
young, he never attacked the unassuming, nor meant to 
terrify the diffident. I pretend not, however, to vindicate 
his tenlper, nor to justify his manners; but his nlany and 
essp.utial virtues and excellences 1I1ade all \vho were 1l1uch 
connected with him rather grieve at his defects than resent 
theIn, - grieve, indeed, to see how much remains to be 
pardoned, even where there is lnost to be applauded and 
ad n1Ïred ! 
Our all-auliable Mrs. Delany seenlS to me to have these 
t wu reflections ever uppermost, and to owe to then! chiefly 
the hpuevolence that Inakes her so pleasing to others, and 
the purity that makes her so valuable in hersp If. Need I 
say to my dpar 1\1- how edifying an example? Oh, 
no! no one is more watchfully awake to all her virtues. 
You have constantly before' you whatever is IllOst \vorthy 
to be imitated. S" ect aud happy plant! long may you 
thrive, and long lllay those who rear you rejoice in your 
fragrance! 
To one uf your cultivators, I beg to present Iny best re- 
spects; to the other, I hope personally to pay them very 
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speedily. A very happy new year to you and your fire- 
side. I am, my dear M-'s sincerely affectionate friend, 
F. B. 


Miss Burney to Mrs. Phillips. 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET, July 11th, 1785. 
I have been this whole morning with Madame de Genlis, 
the sweete
.:ì ap well as most accomplished French\voman I 
ever met with. Were my time and mind more disengaged, 
I \vould send you an account of her, highly interesting 
both for you and Mr. and Mrs. Locke; but I have neither 
leisure nor spirits for journalizing. 
[A note from Madame de Genlis was long preserved as 
a memorial of so attractive a person.] 


Madame de GenUs to Miss Burney. 
Ce Vendredi, 15 J uillet, 1785. 
Combien j'ai 
té fachée, rna chère arnie, de ll'avoir pû 
jouir du plaisir de vous recevoir; mais je dinois avec des 
personnes q u'il m' étoit impossible de quitter. Recevez 
tous mes relnercimens du précieux présent que vous nl'avez 
fait, et chargez vous d'exprimer à monsieur votre père toute 
la reconnaissance que je lui dois. ,J e sais com bien son 
l.'uvrage est estimable; il sera pour moi doubleIDent intéres- 
sant, et je me flatte que vous en devinerez facilement Ia 
raison. J e pars dans l'instant pour Oxford: adieu IDa chère 
amie; n'oubliez pas que vous avez pris l'engagelilent de 
m'aimer. Pour moi, je vous aime depuis l'instant où j'ai Iu 
. Evelina et Cecilia, et Ie bonheur de vous entendre et de 
vous connôitre personnellernent, a rendu ce sentimeut aussi 
tendre qu'il est bien fondé. 
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[The acquaintance, however, was not kept up. They 
were not at this time thruwn in each other's way, anù 
afterwards, such tales, ,vhether true or false, were forced 
into the un willing ears of 
Iiss Burney, that, to use her 
own worùs," notwithstanding the lllost ardent admiration 
of ::\fadalue de Genlis' talents, and a zest yet hrreater for 
her engaging society and elegantly lively and winning 
lnanners, she yet dared no longer corne within the precincts 
of her fascinating allurelnents." - "In France, equally, she 
felt compelled to keep aloof, though most reluctantly."] 


Misl F. Burney to /Jr. Burney. 
ST. JAMES'S PLACE, August 24th, 1785. 
I have been very much alarmed, dearest sir, these last 
four days, by a feverish attack which dear Mrs. Delany has 
suffered. Unfortunately none of her p
sical assistants 
were in town; however, she is now, thank Heaven! recov- 
ering, and if there is no relapse, will SOOll, I hope, be well. 
I Blust tell you, dearest sir, a tale concerning her, which 1 
am sure you will hear with true pleasure. Aluong the 
Inany inferior losses which have been included in her great 
anù irreparable calamity, 1 has been that of a country house 
for the summer, which she had in Bulstrode,2 and which 
for tbe half of every year ,vas her constant home. The 
Duke of Portland behaved with the utnlost propriety and 
feeling upon this occasion, and was most earnest to accom- 
modate her, to the best of his power, with every comfort 


1 The death of the Duchess Dowager of Portland. 

 Miss Burney would seem to have been misinformed, as 
rrs. De1auv':. 
Autobiography and Correspondence make it evident that her summers were 
habitually pas.
ed with her fIiend at Bulstrode, and not in any separat. 
house proviùed for her. - Ald. ED. 
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to which she had been accustomed; but this noblest of 
"Tomen declared she loved the memory of her friend be- 
yond all other things, and \yould not suffer it to be tainted 
ill the misjudgillg \vorld by an action that would be con- 
strued into a reflection upon her 'ViII, as if deficient in 
consideration to her. "And I win not," said she to me, 
"suffer the children of my dearest friend to suppose that. 
their lnother left undone anythillg she ought to have done 
She did not; I kne\y her best, and I know she did what 
she was sure I should 1l10st approve." She steadily, there- 
fore, refused all offers, though made to her with even 
painful earnestness, and though solicited till her refusal 
becallle a distress to herself. 
This transaction was related, I believe, to their Majesties; 
and Lady Weymouth, the Duchess's eldest daughter, was 
commissioned to wait upon Mrs. Delany with this mes- 
sage: - That the Queell \vas extren1ely anxious about her 
health, and very apprehensive lest continuing in London 
during the summer should be prejudicial to it; she ell- 
treated her, therefore, to accept a house belonging to the 
King at Windsor, which she should order to be fitted up 
for her immediately; and she desired Lady 'Veymouth to 
give her time to consider this proposal, and by no means 
to hurry her; as ,veil as to assure her, that happy as it 
would Dlake her to have une she so sincerely esteemed for 
a neighbor, she should renleluber her situation, and proIIlise 
not to be troublesome to her. The King, at the same time, 
desired to be allowed tu stand to the additional expenses 
illcurred by tLe Inailltenance of two huuses, and that Mrs. 
Delany would accept frorH him .f300 a year. 
It would be needless to tell you ho\y Mrs. Delany was 
touched by this benevolence; for no creature has heard it 
without emotion, anù I am sure my dear father will not be 
the first. Yet she dreaded accepting what she feared \vould 
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involve her in a Dew coursp of life, and force her iutu notice 
and connections she ,vished to drop or a void. She took the 
tÍ1ne the Queen so considerately gave her for deliberation, 
and she consulted with SOIHe of her old friends. They all 
abJ'feed there Dlust be no refusal, and, after lnany circuHl- 
stances too long for writing, though other,,'ise 
"ell worth 
knowing, Lady \Veyrnouth ,vas lllade the lnessellger of her 
.l\Iajesty's offer being accepted. The house, therefore, is 
now fitting up, anù the King sees after the \VOrkinell 
himself. 
A fe\v days ago 
Iis:3 Planta was 
ent froln the Queen, 
with very kind illquil'ies after 
lrs. Delany's health, and 
infornlatioll that she would receive a SUlllmons very soon. 
She told her, abo, that as the house ll1Ïght still require a. 
longer tiIne in preparation than "Tould suit :\lrs. Delany to 
\vait in London, the Queen had urdered some apartIuents 
in the Castle, which lately belonged to Prince Edward, to 
be got ready with all speed, that she might reside in them 
till her own house was finished. 
This is the state of her affairs. I am no\v \vith her 
entirely. At first I 
lept at 110111e; but going after supper, 
and cOIning Lefore Lre.tkfast, \\ras inconvenient, anù she ha'5 
therefore contrived lile a bedroom. 
'V11en she sets off for 'Vindsor, 111'. Locke will be so 
kind as to send his caiTiage for me to return to Norbury. 


XU8 F. Burney to ..1fT,. Phillip8. 
ST. JA ,u:s's PUCE, August 25th, 1785. 
J.ly nlost Jear Susan's letter is this moment arrived, just 
as I was preparing tu "rite to her 'without so kind an in- 
ducelnent.. \T ou are right in cOllcluding me entirely unJcr 
this roof. 
ly plans are 1ying in \\ ait for l\Irs. DelanY'
J 
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which depend upon her sumn10ns from the Queen, and her 
ability to obey it. She is far from well, and unfit at present 
to remove. But .11iss Calubridge earnestly claims my long- 
given promise, and I have sent her the situation of things. 
She is very good, and very affectionate, and very sincere, 
and I will certainly go to her for one night and day. 
I am by no means at ease about my Tevered Mrs. Delany. 
Dr. Turton has been with her. He says she has a thrush, 
and says, too, by the state he finds her in, that what she 
nlust have suffered is very great indeed. Sweet soul! I 
have all along dreaded some such effect, from the constraint 
she has imposed upon all her feelings. I \vould not but 
be here for the \vorld. I drRw her frolll so hard and dan- 
gerous a self-set task, with all the vigilance in my power; 
and to me, whenever we are quite alone, she now ullbur- 
thens her loaded heart, and allows her tears some vent. 
And to see them upon her venerable cheeks calls forth 
mine, as if the friend she lalnents had been equally dear 
to myself. It is, indeed, the lllOst touching spectacle that 
can be beheld. 
As I told my dear Susan some melancholy circumstances 
relative to the examination we are making of heT papers, 
let me not forget to mention that she is taken by surprise 
with respect to those, but employs me by design to search 
for all she thinks I can receive entertainment from; and I 
have met with a thousalld both anI using and instructive 
things in the course of the general survey. 
The Queen sent a message the other day to tell Mrs. 
Delany that, as her own house 'would still require a week 
or two, she had ordered apartments to be prepared for her 
in the Castle. 
If she does but recover her strength, honors and favors 
such as these, to her grateful and most loyal heart, will 
prove, I am sun.\ very pleasant. 
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She prcserves, indeed, in the u1Ìdst of attliction, a disposi- 
tion to happincss, that lllakes lær thankfully accept \vhat- 
é\-er is put in her way, to lead her back to it. SIJe l'epul
es 
no atteulpt even at gaiety, and delights in nothing so llluch 
as in beeing her sweet niec
 in high spirits. I talk to her 
uften of 
 orhury, and she always hears Ille with þlcasuft. 


August 29. 
::\[y dear :\[rs. Dl>la.llY has gOlle on Blending gradually 
ever since I \\'rute last. She is eUlploying llle, when able. 
to luok over her paper
: 'tis to n1e it sacred task, for she 
cannot reaù \VhaL she is trusting me with. Sonletimes, 
\vith a IIlagnifying glass, she exall1Ílles, first, if what she ip 
giving Jne is SOIHe luanuscript of secrecy, with respect to 
the affairs or character of her friends; aud as a \\"o1'd suf- 
fices to inform her, she destroys, unrèad, \vhatever is uf 
that 
ort. But this, though a uusiness she wishes to have 
dOlle, proùuces letters and rnelllorallùums too affecting fur 
her spirits. Y' et she Heyer, uut hy persuasion, leaves off; she 
seems Lent npon suLduillg all elnotiolls Lut those that 
D1Ïght gi \ e pain tu others by their suppressiun. I fre- 
quently court her to saùne8s, for her e\.ertiu1l8 1uake lue 
treulLle nlUI'e thau her tears; )'tt those, ,vhen they ÙO fall, 
I can hardly, indeed. \vitL all her c.\.a1nple Lefure illY eyes. 
Lear to look at. 
Just now \ve IUl ve Luth ùf us Leen quit
 overset. r II 
eÀan1Ïnillg sOlue }Japers in a pocket-book, she opened one 
with two lea\?es dried in it; she held theln a little while 
in silellce, but \ ery cahnly, in her haud, yet as something 
I saw she highl} priLed: she thell Lade DIe read what was 
written 011 the tllvelol'e; - it \\'as, I think) these \vords - 
(( Two leaves vit:J..ed nt I
also\ el', by the Duchess of Port- 
land anù lUy
elf, in "epteluLer, 17[)tJ, the 20th year of our 
most intimate and Ùeål' trienlbhip." I could hardly read 
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to her the last words, and, upon hearing them, for a little 
while she sunk. But I hastened, the mOllleut I could, to 
other less interesting papers, and she forced her attention 
to t.hem with a strength of resolution that makes 111e honor 
as ill uch as I love her. 
To me alone, she kindly says, she gives \vay to any in- 
dulgence of sorrow; she fears being misunderstood and 
thought repining by most others; and, indeed, the rest of 
bel' friends spending \vith her but a short time, she thinks 
it her duty to study their comfort, by appearing composed 
to them. Mine, she justly and sweetly sees, can only be 
studie 1 by what is most relief to herself. The nobleness 
of her mind can never have bad such opportunity of dis- 
playing itself as during this last month; and in the num- 
berless instances in which it now appears, she seems 
already raised to that height I am still selfishly trying to 
keep her from yet reaching. 
All our movements are at present uncertain; her'Vind- 
sor house is still unfinished, but I suppose it will be fit for 
her reception by the beginning of next week, and I have 
the happiest reasons for hoping she will then be fit for it 
herself. Her maid has ùeen to see what forwardness it is 
in, and this was her report: - She was ordered to wait 
upon Miss Goldsworthy, by the King's direction, who 
heard of her being sent to inspect the house; and there 
she recei ved commands, ill the name of both King and 
Queen, to see that 1\irs. Delany brought ,vith her noth- 
ing but herself and clothes, as they insisted upon fitting 
up her habitation with everything themselves, including 
not only plate, china, glass, and linen, but even all sorts 
of stores - wine, sweetmeats, pickles, &c., &c. Their 
earnestness to save her every care, and give her every 
gratification in their power, is truly benevolent and amia- 
ble. They seem to know and feel her \vorth as if they 
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harl neyer worn crowns, or wearing, annexed no valuf3 
to then1. 
T have just written to 1\frs. Walsingham, to apologize 
for my long forbearance of tbat satisfaction, and to talk of 
Tl1alnes ] )itton. 1 was infurmed, the other day. by 
{r. 
\V'alpole, that she is going, or gone, to see the lakes in the 
N ortb, with 
Irs. Garrick and 
fiss l\Iore. - 1\lrs. Uelany 
had sent for 1\11'. 'Valpole, to return hiln a picture of her 
uncle Lansdowne, which he had lent her to get copied; 
and I never knew him so entertaining, for he exerted hiln- 
self to the utlnost to anHlse lny dear friend, who accepted 
his attelnpts witb a grace and sweetncss that encouraged 
theTu, and gave double poignancy to aU his anecdotes. 
I ,vill not say, forgive tue that I talk of her so much; 
who can I talk of so fitted to my dear Fredy's ear? I 
only wi
h I had tÏ1ne to acquaint you ,vith everything that 
belongs to her, and everything that passes. F. B. 


.JViss F. Burne!! to .J[r.,. Gas!. 
NORBURY PARK, Nov. 14th, 1785. 
Can you, dear madam, after a. silence so long, bear to 
receive a letter froIll me. that has no other motive for be- 
ing writtcn than a vásh to inquire after your health, aUlt 
an an2\.iety to solicit your pardon for not sooner thanking 
you for the kind letter with which you last favored n1e ? 
1 am happy to find we thought so exactly alike with 
respect to my most beloved friend, your honored and truly 
incomparable hrother. As to his U .Virginia," 1 T believe, 
indeed, it was his wish and intention that everything be- 
longing to it should rest in silence and quiet. till they finaUy 


1 A tragedy, by 
rr. Crisp, which had been produced at Drury-lam 
Theatre b)" Garrick, \\ ith mo.lcrate :mcce
. It was printed in 1754. 
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sunk into oblivion. 'Vith DIe nothing can, that ever be
 
longed to him; but I shall keep all the papers \vith which 
you have so kindly entrusted llle, wholly to myself. 
I have great pleasure in telling you, dear Iuadam, that 
our good Kitty Cooke is evidently restored to SOlne share 
of her natural, though long lost cheerfulness. Her spir- 
its, ho\yever, baye received a shock \vbich they can never 
\",holly recover; nor can I wonder, \vhen I consider ho\v 
every way irreparable is the loss she has sustained, and 
when I feel that, with the innumerable blessings witb 
\vhich I am Inyself encompassed, scarce a day passes in 
which I do not lament him, and not an incident happens 
to Hie that I do not long to comlllunicate to hÜn. l\Iy 
confidence ill him was one of the greatest sources of my 
happiness; his \visdom and his kindness Inade my un- 
bounded trust at once IllY pleasure and Iny profit. He 
thought nu occasion too trifling to be consulted upon; and 
I thought none too Ünportant to be governed in wholly by 
his advice. I hardly ever could tell whether I Inost loved 
or adlnired hitn, for IHY re\'erence for his abilities always 
kept pace with my affection for his virtues. U llCOllscious 
of his own superiority, he used frequently to apprehend 
that \vhen I \yeut more into the world, my regard for him 
would \veaken. But, even if my nature had been of so 
ungrateful a texture, (\vhich I must hope is not the case) 
he would still have had nothing to fear; for where could I 
go to meet friendship more sincere? and \vhom could I 
see to inspire a more deserved return ? 
You will forgive me, I hope - I know, indeed, you \vill 
forgive llle - for entering so largely upon this subject; 
for though you have looked too far and too clearly to suffer 
your affection to overpower you, I am sure your best be- 
loved on earth will ever be uppermost in your thoughts, 
and the brrateful justice done his honored memory by her 
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\VhOlll you so truly call his favorite adopted child, cannot 
be offensive to you. 
Captain .Frodsham and his amiable lady and their fam- 
ily are, I hope, lJetter than \vhen you were so good as to 
write last. 1 beg my best compliments when you see 
them. 
I aIU now at the house of a friend, }fr. Locke, who lives 
only six miles from Chesington, and whose many similar 
excellences, both of head and heart, make me frequently. 
regret that he kne\v not what a treasure 'was in his neigh- 
borhood. l\Ir. Crisp could not, \vith all his persevering 
love of retireInent, have rejected the acquaintance of a 
man so nobly worthy his attention and regard, and whose 
own good and great qualities \,,"ould have taught hinl the 
value of our beloved hermit's. His lady, too, the fair 
partner of his \vorth as well as affection, being no fine lady, 
but, on the contrary, the pattern of all that is amiable ancl 
lovely in 'vonlan, ,,'ould have conquered unavoidably my 
dear daddy's secluding spirit. But it \vould have made 
TIle, perhaps, too happy here, to have heen allo,ved the 
friendship I no'v experience from this admirable family, 
while Iny first and be
t friend, out of lUY own house, ,vas 
still spared me. I remain, dear madam, your obliged and 
affectionately obedient servant, F. BURNEY. 


JOMrnal resumed. 


Addressed to her Fath r and Sister. 
WINDSOR, NOVE'IRER, 1785. - As you don't quite hate 
one another, you will not, I hope, hate me, for coupling you 
in my journal. It will bp impossible for me to \vrite sep- 
arate accounts of any leu,Qth or sa.tiRfaction, so I crave your 
joint permissions to arl(lress yon together. And now, this 
VOl.. I. 13 
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settled, I have only to beg of Fortune some events worth 
recording, and only to remind my dear father it is my mis- 
fortune, not fault, if they \vill not happen; his misfortune, 
too, I grant, should he have but COlnmon nothings to react 
As to Susanna, I heed her llot, for she has been in that 
practice an her life, when we have been separated. Well, 
then,- 
SATURDAY, N av. 25TH. - I got to Hounslow almost at the 
same momellt "\vith Mrs. Astley, my dear 
1rs. Delany's 
maid, who \vas sent to meet me. As soon as she had satis- 
fied my inquiries concerning her lady, she was eager to 
inform file that the Queen had drunk tea with Mrs. D- 
the day before, and had asked when I should COlne, and 
heard the time; and that Mrs. Delany believed she would 
be with her again that evening, alld desire to see me. 
This was rather fidgetting intelligence. I rather, in my 
own mind, thought the Queen \vould prefer giving me the 
first evening alone with my dear old friend. 
I found that sweet lady not so well as I had hoped, and 
strongly affected by afflicting recollections at sight of me. 
With all her gentleness and resignation, bursts of sorrow 
break from her still, \vhenever we are alone together; and 
wi th all her gratitude and all her real fondness for the 
Queen, her suffering heart moans internally its irreparable 
loss; for the Duchess of Portland was a bosom friend - a 
very Susan to her. 
The Queen herself is most sensible of this, and while she 
tries, by all the means in her power, to supply the place of 
tbe lamented Duchess of Portland, she is the first to observe 
and to forgive the in1possibility of a full success; indeed, 
the circumstances I am continually hearing of her sweet- 
ness and benevolence make me more than ever rejoice she 
bas taken my dear 
lrs. Delany under her immediate 
protection. 
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Miss P-, who is a truly lovely girl, received DIe with 
her usual wa1'lnth of joy, and was nlost impatient to ,vhisper 
me that cc all the Princesses intended to come and see me.)J 
She is just at the age to dote upon an ado, and nothing so 
much delights her as the thought of D1Y presentations. 
11y dear -:\Irs. Delany, lneanwhile, fearful of occasioning 
the snIallest em barrassn1ent, gave nle no hint of any design 
to notice me, but only told IDe things of tbe Queen, that 
could not but make it mv own \vish to see her in her 
01 
private conduct, life, and derneanor. 
I did well, it seems, to be the champion of 
farlame de 
Genlis; for 
Iiss p- tells me 
ladame de Genlis spoke 
of me to the Queen in terlns the most extraordinary, and 
which the Queen has repeated to :ì\Irs. Delany, and which, 
when we llleet, perhaps I may tell, but on paper, this hint, 
Dlethinks, is pretty well. :\Irs. Delanyacquainted me that 
the Queen, in their first interview, upon her coming to this 
house, said to her, CC'Vhy did you not bring your friend 

[iss Burney ,,-ith you 1 II :hly dear 
Irs. Delany "ras very 
much gratified by such an attention to whatever could Le 
thought interesting to her, hut, with her usual propriety, 
answered that, in coming to a house of her 1\Iajesty's, she 
could not presume to ask anybody without immediate and 
exprpss permission. cc The }(ing, ho\vever," she added, 
" made the very saIne inquiry when I saw hÍIn next." 
SU
DAY, Nov. 26TH. - So now the royal encounters, i
r 
a while at least, are out of all question, Nobody came last 
night, though 'Irs. l)elany I saw, and l\Iiss P- "{ heard, 
in continual expectation; but this morning, ::\lr. Battis- 
conI be, apothecary to the household, called, and said that 
an express arrived from Germany yesterday afternoon, with 
an account of the death of the Queen's youngest brother. 
1'11e Queen, "'hose ùOInestic virtues rise upon nle ever} 
hour, ill strongly attached to all her fan1Ïly, and in mucb 
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affiiction at this ne\ys; for though this brother was quite a 
boy \vhen she left Gernlany, he ha
 twice been to visit he)' 
in England. N one of the Royal Fanlily will appear till the 
mourning takes place; the Queen, perhaps, may shut her- 
self up still longer. 
After\vards came J.Jady Louisa Clayton, \v ho had dined 
at the Queen's Lodge, where she ofteIl attends in the place 
of her sister, Lady Charlotte Finch, whose ill health 1nakes 
her frequently require assistance in her office of governess. 
The Queen, she said, had been expecting this ill news SOllle 
time, though she heard it with great grief. 
Lady Louisa is very earnest to oblige l\Irs. Delany, and 
most civilly offered her an apartment for me in her house, 
if the single spare bed in this should be at all \vanted by 
any of her nephe,vs; desiring that no circumstance of that 
sort might hasten my leaving vVindsor a nlOlllent sooner 
than I 'was obliged to go. 
Some time after, while I was writing to my dear father 
about my mourning, J\liss P- jUlllped into nlY rOOlll. 
"Oh, :Thfiss Burney! you IllUst come this moment! 
Here's a gentleman here wants to see you, and he says 
he has danced with you." 
I could not conceive who this might be, but she would 
not let llle rest till I ,vent into the dining-room, and there 
\vho should I find but f)r. Lind, who n1Ïght, perhaps, have 
been my partner at Mr. Bremner's T\velfth Night ball. He 
asked very much after nlY father, and invited IDe to see 
his curiosities; \vhich invitation I shall be glad to accept, 
as will l\liss P-. He is married and settled here, and 
follo\vs, as nluch as he can get practice, his profession, 
but his taste for tricks, conundrums, and queer things, 
makes peopln fearful of his trying experiUlellts upon their 
constitution
, and think biul a Letter conj urer than physi- 
cian; though I don't know ,vhy the 
alne man should not 
be both. 
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At night, quite incog., quite alone, and quite privately, 
the King calue, and \\ as shut. up \vith 
lrs. Delany for an 
hour. I t is out of rule for any of the fanÜly to be seen till 
in 11louruil1g, but he knew she was anÀious for an account 
of the Queen. I had a very narrow escape of being sur- 
prised by hiln, which \vould have vexed me, as he ouly 
11leant to see 
frs. Delany hy herself, though she says he 
told her he was very glad to hear I \vas come. 
TUESDAY, Kov. 29TH. - 
ry dear l\frs. Delany was ill 
yesterday, and to-day she has heen much worse. The 
Queen sent to ask her to the Lodge, but she \vas obliged to 
be hlooded, and seellled so full of inflauuuatioD, that I \vas 
extrelllcly alarlued for her. The Queen sent :\fiss Planta 
to see her at night; she says tbe Queen is in much grief 
for her brother. 
'VED
ESDA Y, Nov. 30TH. - This morning I had the hap- 
piness of seeing lllY dear 
Irs. Delany lnuch cooler and more 
easy, but a little incident happened that a goorl deal af- 
fected her. It ShOWb the tenderness uf the Queen for her 
in so strong and au1Ïahle a JJHtUner, that I Blust tell it IllY 
dear father ana Susan, who, I aDI sure, like 111e, will gro\v 
more anf! more loyal in hearing it. 'VhCll the Duche:,s of 
Portland died, the Duke, before 
frs. Delany took her last 
leave of Bulstrode, Legged her to choose and to take ,vhat- 
ever she pleased that hall belonged to his Inother. }'frs. 
Delany refused everything that ,,,as proposed to her of any 
value, but said she would nan1C one thing herself, \vhich 'vas 
all she could accept: this \vas a fayorite bird of her friend's, 
-a weaver, an African bird,-,vhich the Duchess had been 
very fond of, and always kept in her roonl. She brought 
it to town with her, and thence to 'Yindsor, and it has 
gro" n so dear to hcr, that she could scarce ever look at it 
with dry eyes. T Inaginc, theu, if I was conccrneù, when 
thi:-; morning, upon cont. ng intu the room where we break.. 
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fast, not seeing the bird perching, I took do,vn the cage, 
and perceived it at the bottom, lying dead. 
l\frs. Delany was still in her own room, weak and un- 
well, though better. It was a particularly unlucky time to 
tell her of this loss, which we knew she '
lould regard as the 
conclusion of aU that had remained to her of Bulstrode. 
"\Vhile l\Iiss P- and I were considering what we could 
do, lVliss Planta came in, to inquire fronl the Queen, how 
Mrs. Delany had passed the night. The bird \vas in my 
hand, and I told her the circumstances belonging to it. 
She was sorry, went to speak with l\Irs. Delany in her bed- 
room, and returned to the Queen. In less than a quarter 
of an hour she came back again, bringing with her a bird 
in a very fine cage. It was the weaver bird, she said, and 
sent by the Queen, to know if we thought it could not be 
put in the same cage that had belonged to the Duchess, and 
prevent Mrs. Delany from hearing that hers was dead. 
This tender desire to spare her any pain, though without 
the reward of having such kindness known to its object. 
touched nle extremely, and the more, for being told th(. 
Queen herself had Dever possessed but t\VO of those birds. 
I sa,v, ho,vever, the kind deception could not succeed, for 
the resemblance was very imperfect, and much as my dear 
old friend has lost of the acuteness of her eyesight, enough, 
thank Heaven! yet remains to have discerned the change. 
I toldl\liss Planta this, but at the same time added, that, if 
she could leave the bird, an attention so sweet and so deli- 
cate in the Queen would soften the tale we had to tell, and 
be her best solace for the loss. Miss Planta answered, she 
would certainly leave it; for the Queen had desired that if 
we thought it could not pass for the same bird, it might be 
left in its own cage, and given immediately from herself. 
This, accordingly, we did; she heard it more quietly than 
YJle expected, yet not without emotion; but when we 
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bruught her the Queen's birù, the tears callie into her eye
1 
anù she looked at it with great tenùerness, and exclaimed, 
" Von't you, too, die ill my hanùs!" 
THURSDAY, DEC. 1ST. - To-day the Queen sent l\Iis;:i 
Planta to tell 
Irs. l)elallY that if she could not yet ven- 
ture to the Loùge, she would conte to her in the evening. 
1frs. Delany accepted the gracious offer, and, at tea-time, 
she came, as well as the King, and spent two hours here. 
They talked of Ine, she says, a good deal; and the King 
asked many questions about me. There is a new play, he 
told :ðlrs. Delany, coming uut; "and it is said to be ßliss 
Burney's I" }'1rs. Delany iUlluediately answered that she 
knew the report must be untrue. " But I hope she is not 
idle? " cried the King. " I hope she is ,vriting sOlnething ? " 
'Vhat an opportunity, Iny dear father, for the speech 1\11'. 
Carnbridge told you he longeù to make - that "11fÙ)s B. 
had no tirne to 'write, for :ihe was always working at her 
clothes ! " 
What ðlrs. Delany said I kno,v not; but he afterwards 
inquired what she thought of my writing a play. U \Vhat," 
said he, "do you wish about it, ::\1rs. Delany?" 1\Irs. De- 
lany hesitated, and the Queen then said, "I wish what I 
know 
lrs. Delany does - that she may not; for though 
her reputation is su high, her character, by all I hear, is too 

elicate to suit with \vriting for the stage." Sweet Queen I 
I could have kissed the hem of her garment for that speech, 
and I could not resist writing it. l\Irs. Delany then said, 
"'''hy, my opinion is what I believe to be 
liss Burney's 
own; that it is too public and hazardous a style of writing 
for her quiet and fearful turn of mind." I have really the 
grace to be a little ashamed of scribbling this, but I know 
] call scribble nuthing Iny dear father ,vill be more curious 
to hear. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 3RD - To-night, the King and Queen 
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again spent two hours with 1\1rs. Delany. They were both 
of the III in the greatest alarrn for the Princess Elizabeth, 
,vho has a cOluplaint on the chest, anù \vhose sufferings 
afflict them very deeply. They go to her t\VO or three 
times a day, but are forbid speaking to her. How happy 
for sweet l\Irs. Delany that, after the obligations innumer- 
able showered down upon her by the I(ing and Queen, she 
now sees herself the resource to which they fly for comfort 
and relief in their o\vn distresses! The Queen sees nobody 
else. 
In the midst of all, the Queen took the good-humored 
pleasure of telling Mrs. Delany the kind things said of her 
guest, by Madam de la Fîte: - " You two," she said, 
U speak of her just alike." 
Madame de la Fìte sent me a note, to say she heard the 
Queen was to pass the evening with Mrs. Delany, and to 
ask me to pass it with her. I was very busy, ho\vever, at 
work, and excused myself till to-Illorrow, when 1\I1's. De- 
lany, if ,vell enough, will go to the Lodge; and she is very 
much better. 
l\Iiss P- and I went to Dr. Lind's, and saw his fat, 
handsome \vife, 'who is as tall as himself, and about six 
times as big. We had not tÏ1ne to stay and look at his col- 
lection, but he sho'wed me ODe very curious representation 
of the U Elephanta," in the East Indies, which has been 
admirably executed, from a drawing of his own, taken on 
the spot, by Paul Sandby. He told me that when he \vent 
to see it, with a large party of English, they carried masons, 
carpenters, and worklnen w'Ïth them, no less in number 
than sixty - in short, I suppose all who could dig, saw, or 
carry - fr()nl the ship he belonged to, for he was surgeùn 
to an East Indiaman. But after all their toiling, in this 
wonderful excavation, they found the rock so impenetrable, 
and the pillars and idols so stupendous, that they could 
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only bring 
lway an odd heall ur two, and a few liIuLs. I 
assured him he now fully explailled to lIle why, ill " Gul- 
liver's Travels," Swift has ranked in one cla
s, assassins, 
lllurùerers, roùLers, ana viduosi. 
This nlorlling we had Letter news of the Princess; and 

Irs. Delany went again to the LoJge in the e\Tening, tu 
the Queen. 'Vhell :\Irs. Delany returned, she cunfirllled 
the guull accounts ûf the Princess Elizabeth's arnendment. 

he haJ tuld the Queen I was going to-lllOITO\V to Tharnes 
Ditton for a week; and 'vas asked many questions about 
Iny cOIning Lack, which the Queen said she was sure I 
should Le glad to do from :\11'8. 'V-to 1\1rs. Delany. 
o most penetrating Queen! 
She gratified 
[rs. Delany, by many kind speeches, of 
being sorry I was going, and glad r was returning, and so 
forth. 
Irs. Delany then told her I had been reaùing cc The 
Clandestine .:\farriage" to her, which the Queen had reCOln- 
Inended, and she thanked her l\Iajesty for the very great 
pleasure she llaù received fro III it. 
cc Oh, then," cried the Queen, (( if Miss Burney reads to 
you, what a pleilsure you Blust have to make her read her 
own works! " 
l\Irs. Delany laughed, and exclaimed, 
cc Oh, Ina':Ull! read her own works! - your 
lajesty has 
no notion of 1\liss Burney! I believe she would as soon 
die ! n 
This, of course, led to a great deal of discussion, in the 
n1Ïdst of which the Queen said, 
(( Du you know Dr. Burney, !\Irs. Delany?" 
cc Yes, ma'aln, extreruely \vell," answered :\Irs. Delany. 
"I think hiul," said the Queen, ct a very agreeable and 
pntertaining Illan." 
There, In y dear father! said I not well just now, U 0 
most penetrating Queen 1" 
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So here ends lIlY 'Vinùsor journal, part the first. To- 
[uorrow lllorning I go for my week to Thames Ditton. 
WINDSOR, WED
ESDAY, DEC. 14TH, 1785. - Yesterday I 
returned to my dear Mrs. Delany, frOlll Thames Ditton, 
and had the great concern of finding her very un "Tell. 
:ßlr. Bernard De,ves, one of her nephews, and his little girl, 
a s\veet child of seven years old, were with her, and, of 
course, l\Iiss P-. She had been hurried, though only 
with pleasure, and her emotioll, first in receiving, and next 
in entertaining thenl, had brought on a little fever. Her 
health, now, is fearfully precarious, and her days, to rne, are 
roost tremblingly precious. Everything shatters her dear 
feeble frame: she can bear neither joy nor sorro\v ; and how 
few are those placid days that are touched by neither! Her 
mind, however, has still its original strength, and all her 
faculties are in their fullest vigor; 't is only the" tenement 
of clay" that has suffered by time. 
I am no\v obliged to confess a little discussion I have 
had with lIlY dear Mrs. Delany, ahnost all the tÏrue I spent 
\vith her at first, and HOW again upou U1Y return, relative 
to the royal interview, so long in expectation. Immedi- 
ately upon IllY arrival, she had Ï1nagined, by what had pre- 
ceded it, that a visit would instantly ensue here, and I 
should have a SUnlmOl1S tù appear; but the death of the 
Queen's brother, which was known the very night I came, 
confined her Majesty and all the family for some days to 
the Lodge; and the dangerous illness of the Princess Eliz- 
abeth next took place, in occupying all their thoughts, 
greatly to their credit. My dear old friend, however, ear- 
nest I should have an honor which her grateful reverence 
for their Majesties makes her regard very highly, had often 
wished me to stay in the room when they came to see her, 
assuring me that though they were so circumstanced as 
not to send for a stranger, she knew they would be much 
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pleased to meet \vith me. This, however, was more than 
I could assent to, ,vithout infinite pain, and that she was 
too kind to make a point of Iny enduring. 
Yesterday, upon my return, she began again the sanie 
reasoning; the Princess Eli, abeth had relapsed, and she 
kne\v, during her being worse, there was no chance the 
Queen would take ctuy active step towards a meeting. 
(( But she inquires," continued l\frs. Delany, rc so llluch 
about you, and is so earnest that you should be with me, 
tbat I anl sure she \vants to see and converse \vith YOlL 
You will see her, too, with more ease to yourself by being 
already in the room, than from being summoned. I would 
not for the \vorld put this req uest to you, if I were not 
sure she \vishes it." There \vas no \vithstanding the word 
U request," from l\frs. Delany, and little as I liked the busi- 
ness, I could not but comply. 'Vhat next \vas to be done, 
was to beg directions for the encounter. 
Now, though you, my dear father, have had an audience, 
and you, my dear Susan, are likely enough to avoid one, 
yet I think the etiquettes 01). these occasions will be equally 
lJEW' to you both; for one never inquired into theIn, anù 
the other has never thought of them. Here, at Windsor, 
\vhere more than half the people \ve see are belonging tu 
the Court, and where all the rest are trying to be in the 
saIne predicalnent, the intelligence I have obtained must 
he lookeù upon as accurate; and I shall therefore give it 
in full confidence you \vill both regard it as a valuable ad- 
dition to your present stock of Court knowledge, and read 
it with that decent awe the dignity of the topic requires! 


Directions for a prirJate encou ter with the Royal Family. 
But no, they \vill take IDe so long that I had better put 
them on a separate sheet, and go on \vith my journal \vhile 
all is fresh in my menlory. I alll sorry to have wasted so 
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solemn a preamble, but hope you will have the generosity 
to remember it when.. I produce my directions, as I cannot 
possibly undertake ,vriting another. 
To come, then, no,v, to those particular instructiond I 
received myself, and ,vhich must not be regarded as having 
anything to do with general rules. 
"I do beg of you," said dear Mrs. Delany, H when the 
Queen or the King speak to you, not to answer with mere 
monosyllables. The Queen often complains to me of the 
difficulty.with which she can get any conversation, as she 
not only always has to start the subjects, but, commonly, 
entirely to support them: and she says there is nothing 
she so much loves as conversation, and nothing she finds 
so hard to get. She is always best pleased to have the 
answers that are made her lead on to further discourse. 
N O\V, as I know she wishes to be acquainted with you, and 
converse with you, I do really entreat you not to dra,v 
back from her, nor to stop conversation with only answer- 
. Y N " 
Ing es, or o. 
This was a most tremendous injunction; however, I 
could not but promise her I would do the best I could. 
To this, nevertheless, she readily agreed, that if upon en- 
tering the room, they should take no notice of me, I might 
quietly retire. And that, believe me, ,vill not be very 
slo\vly! They cannot find me in this house without know- 
ing who I am, and therefore they can be at no loss "rhether 
to speak to me or not, from incertitude. 
In the midst of all this the Queen came! I heard the 
thunder at the door, and, panic struck, away flew all my 
resolutions and agreements, and away after them flew I! 
Don't be angry, my dear father - I "rould have stayed if 
I could, and I meant to stay; but, when the moment calne, 
neither my preparations nor intentions availed, anfl I ar- 
rived at my own room, ere I well knew I had left the 
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ùrawing-room, anel quite hreathlcss between the race T ran 
with 
liss Purt and the joy of escaping. 
lrs. Delany, 
the )ugh a little vexed at the titHe, ,vas not afterwards, 'when 
she found the Queen ver) much dispirited, hy a relapse of 
the puur Princess Elizabeth. She inquired if I was re- 
turneù, and hoped I no\v came to ulake a longer stay. 
}'RIDAY, DEC. 16TH. - Yesterday lllorning we bad a 
Hiuch Letter account of the l'rincess :ElizalJeth; anù 
frs. 
Delany said to me, -" No\\" you will e
ca1!e no longer, for 
if their uneasiness ceases, I anl sure tbey will send for you, 
'v hell they COlne next." 
After dinner, while 1\lrs. Delany was left alone, as usual, 
tu take a little rest, - for sleep it but HeldoIIl proves,- 

Ir. B. lJewes, his little daughter, 11iss Port, anù myself, 
w'ent into the dra\ving-room. .And here, while, to pass the 
tillie, I was amusing the little girl with teaching her sorTIe 
Christmas games, in which her father and cousin joined, 
l\Irs. I)elany caIne in. 'Ve were all in the middle of the 
roonl, and in SOITIe confusion; - for she had but just come 
up to us to inquire 'what 'vas going forwards, anù I was 
disentangling myself from ::\fiss Dewes, to be rcady to fly 
off if anyone knocked at the street-door, when the door 
uf the drawing-roolll was again opened, and a large nldll, 
in ùeep nlourning, appeared at it, entering auù shutting it 
hiIn:,elf \vitLout speaking. 
A ghost could nut more have scared Hie, \Vhell I dis- 
covered by its glitter on the black, a star! The general 
disorder had prevclltcd his being seen, 
xcept by myself, 
who was always on the ,vatch, till 
liss })-, turning 
round, e
clailneJ, H The I(ing ! - .Aunt, the }{ing ! " 
o mercy! thought I, that I \vere but out of the room! 
which way shall 1 escape? ii.ud how pass hÏ1n unnoticed ? 
There is but the single door a.t ,vhich he entered, in the 
room! Everyone scampered out of the ,yay: :!\liss 1>-, 
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to stand next the door; Mr. Bernard Dewes to a corner 
opposite it; his little girl clung to me; and Mrs. Delany 
advanced to meet his J\Iajesty, who, after quietly looking 
on till she saw hiIn, approached, and inquired how she 
did. 
I had now retreated to the wall, and purposed gliding 
softly, though speedily, out of the room; but before I had 
takell a single step, the King, in a loud whisper to Mr
. 
Delany, said, fC Is that Miss Burney 1 " - and on hel 
answering, " Yes, sir," he bowed, and with a countenance 
of the most perfect good hun10r, came close up to me. 
A most profound reverence on my part arrested the pro- 
gress of my intc
lded retreat. cc How long have you been 
come back, Miss Burney?" (( Two days, sir." 
Unluckily he did not hear llle,and repeated his question; 
and whether the second time he beard IDe or not, I don't 
know, but he made a little civil inclination of his head, 
and went back to Mrs. Delany. 
He insisted she should sit down, though he stood bim- 
self, and began to gi ve her an account of the Princess 
Elizabeth, who once again ,vas recovering, and trying, at 
present, J anles's Powders. She had been blooded, he said, 
twelve tiules in this last fortnight, and had lost seventy-five 
ounces of blood, besides undergoing blistering and other 
discipline. He spoke of her illness with the strongest 
emotion, and seemed quite filleù with concern for her 
danger and sufferings. 
Mrs. Delany next inquired for the younger children 
They had all, he said, the whooping-cough, and were 
oon 
to be removed to Kew. 
" Not," added he, fC for any other reason than change of 
air for themselves; though I am pretty certain I have 
Dever had the distemper myself, and the Queen thinks she 
has not had it either: - we shall take our chance. When 
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the two eldest had it, I sent them away, and would not see 
them till it was over; but now there are so many úf them 
that there would be no end to separations, so I let it take 
its COlI rse." 
1\lrs. Delany expressed a good deal of concern at his 
running this risk, but he laughed at it, and said he was 
much more afraid of catching the rheumatism, w'hich has 
been threatening one of his shoulders lately. Howeyer, he 
added, he should hunt the next morning, in defiance of it. 
A good deal of talk then followed about his o\vn health, 
and the extreme temperance by which he preserved it. 
The fault of his constitution, he said, was a tendency to 
excessive fat, ,vhich he kept, however, in order by the 
most vigorous exercise, and the strictest attention to a 
simple diet. 
\Vhen l\lrs. Delany was beginning to praise his forbear- 
ance, he stopped her. 
cc No, no," he cried, cc 't is no virtue; I only prefer eating 
plain and little, to growing diseased and infirm." 
During this discourse, I stood quietly in the place where 
he had first spoken to me. His quitting me so soon, and 
conversing freely and easily ,vith 
Irs. Delany, proved so 
delightful a relief to me, that I no longer wished myself 
away; and the moment my first panic from the surprise 
was over, I diverted myself with a thousand ridiculous 
notions of my own situation. 
The Christmas games we had been showing ::\Iiss Dewes, 
it seelned as if we were still performing, as none of us 
thought it proper to move, though our manner of standing 
reminded one of Puss in the corner. Close to the door ,vas 
posted :\Iiss P-; opposite her, close to the wainscot, 
stood Mr. Dewes; at just an equal distance from him, close 
to a window, stood myself j 
f1'8. Delany, though seated, 
was at the opposite side to Miss P-; and his 
Iajesty 
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kept pretty much in the n1Ïddle of the room. The little 
girl, who kept close to me, did not break the order, anrl 
I could hardly help expecting to be beckoned, with a puss! 
puss! puss! to change places with one of my neighbors. 
This idea, afterwards, gave way to another lnore POll1- 
pous. It seemed to IDe ,ve were acting a play. There is 
Eomething so little like con1nlon and real life, in every- 
Lody's standing, while talking, in a rOOln full of chairs, and 
standing, too, so aloof from each other, that I alrnost 
thought myself upon a stage, assisting in the representatioll 
of a tragedy - in \vhich the King played his o\vn part of 
the king; 1\1rs. Delany that of a yenerable confidante; 1\11'. 
Dewes, his respectful attendant; l\1iss P-, a suppliant 
virgin, \vaiting encouragement to bring forward some peti- 
tion; ::\1iss Dewes, a young orphan, intended to lnove the 
royal cOlupassion; and myself, a very solemn, sober, and 
decent nlute. These fancies, however, only regaled me 
while I continued a quiet spectator, and ,vithout expecta- 
tion of being called into play. But the King, I have reason 
to think, meant only to give me time to recover from my 
first embarrassment; and I feel myself infinitely obliged 
to his good breeding and consideration, which perfectly 
answered, for before he returned to Ule I was entirely 
recruited. 
To go back to my narration. The ](ing went up to the 
table, and looked at a book of prints, frolH Claude Lorraine, 
which had been brought down for l\fiss Dewes; but 1\Irs. 
Dela.ny, by mistake, told him they \vere for me. He 
turned over a leaf or two, and then said - " Pray, does Miss 
Burney draw, too?" The too \\Tas pronounced very civilly. 
"I believe not, sir," answered 1frs. Delany; lC at least, she 
does not tell." "Oh!" cried he, laughing, (( that's nothing! 
She is not apt to tell; she never does tell, you know! Her 
father told IDP that himself. He told me the whole history 
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of her C Evelina.' And I shall never forget his face when 
he spoke of his feelings at first taking up the book! - he 
looked quite frightenell, just as if he ,vas doing it that 
JIlOlnent! I Hever can forget his face while I live!" Then 
coming up close to TIle, he said -" But what? - what?- 
ho,v ,vas it ?" H Sir," cried I, not well understanding him. 
H IIo\v caIne you - how happened it? - wbat ? - what?" 
cc I - I only wrote, sir, for my own dlnuseluent - only in 
some odd, idle hours." U But your publishing - your 
printing - how was tbat? " 
CCThat was only, sir- only because-" I hesitated 
most abolninably, not knowing how to tell him no long story, 
and growing terribly confused at these questions - besides, 
to say the truth, his own cc what 1 what 1" so reminded me 
of those vile ProLatiollary Odes, that, in the midst of all 
my flutter, I was really hardly able to keep my counte- 
nance. The IVhat! ,vas then repeated with so earnest 
a look, that, forced to say something, I stammerillgly 
answered - "I thought - sir - it ,vould look very ,veIl 
in print!" I do really flatter myself this is the silliest 
speech I ever made! I am quite provoked with myself 
for it; but a fear of laughing Inade me eager to utter any- 
thing, and Ly no llleans conscious, till I had spoken, of 
what I ,vas saying. 
He laughed ,ery heartily himself - w'ell he might- 
and walked away to enjoy it, crying out - cc Very fair in- 
deed! that's being very fair and honest!" Then, returning 
to IDe again, he said - H But your father - how caIne you 
not to sho\v him ,vhat you "'Tote?" cc I was too much 
ashamed of it, sir, seriously." Literal truth that, I aru 
sure. 
CI And how did he find it out? " 
" I don't know luyself, sir. He never would tell me." 
I
iteral truth again, my dear father, as you can testify. 
VOL. I. 14 
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" But how did you get it printed ?" 
It I sent it, sir, to a bookseller my father never employed, 
and that I never had seen myself, Mr. Lowndes, in fu]] 
hope by that means he never \yould hear of it." 
" But how could you manage that? " 
({ By means of a brother, sir." 
" Oh! - you confided in a brother, then?" 
"Yes, sir - that is, for the publication." 
"What entertainment you must have had from hearing 
people's conjectures before you were known! Do you 
remember any of them?" 
({ Yes, sir, many." 
It And what 1 " 
"I heard that Mr. Baretti laid a wager it was written by 
a man; for no woman, he said, could have kept her own 
co unsel." 
This diverted him extremely. 
II But how was it," he continued, "you thought most 
likely for your father to discover you 1 " 
" Sometimes, sir, I have supposed I must have dropped 
some of the manuscript: sometimes, that one of my sisters 
betrayed me." 
"Oh! your sister 1- what, not your brother 1" 
" No, sir; he could not, for-" 
I was going on, but he laughed so much I could not be 
heard, exclaiming, 
" V astIy well! I see you are of Mr. Baretti's mind, and 
think your brother could keep your secret, and not your 
sister." 
cc Well, but," cried he presently, "how was it first known 
to you you were betrayed? " By a letter, sir, from an- 
other sister. I was very ill, and in the country; and she 
wrote me word that my father had taken up a review, in 
which the book was mentioned, and had put his finger 
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upon its name, and said -' Contrive to get that book for 
me.''' "And when he got it," cried the King, Ie he told 
IDe he was afraid of looking at it! and never can I forget 
his face ,vhen he mentioned his first opening it. But you 
have not kept your pen unemployed all this time? " Ie In- 
deed 1 have, sir." C( But ,vhy ? " "I - I believe I have 
exhausted myself, sir." He laughed aloud at this, and 
\vent and told it to :\Irs. Delany, civilly treating a plain 
fact as a mere bon mot. Then, returning to lIle again, he 
said, more seriously, Ie But you have not determined against. 
writing any more?" IC 
 -0, sir - " u You have Inade 
no vow - no real resolution of that sort?" IC No, sir." 
u You only ,vait for inclination?" Ho,v admirably 111'. 
Cambridge's speech might have come in here! cc Ko, sir." 
A very civil little bow spoke him pleased ,vith this answer, 
and he ,vent again to the nl.iddle of the rOOll1, where he 
chiefly stood, and, addressing us in general, talked upon 
the different motives of \vriting, concluding with, " I believe 
there is no constraint to be put upon real genius; nothing 
but inclination can set it to work. Miss Burney, however, 
knows best." And then, hastily returning to me, he cried, 
Ie \Vhat ? what?" C( No, sir, I - I - believe not, certainly," 
quoth I, very 
,vkwardly, for I seemed taking a violent 
compliment only as my due; but I knew not ho,v to put 
him off as I would another person. 
He then made some inquiries concerning the pictures 
with which the room is hung, and which are all l\Irs. 
Delany's own painting; and a little discourse followed, 
upon SOllie of the masters whose pictures she has copied. 
This was all with her; for no body ever answers him 
without being inlrnediately addressed by him. 
He then came to me again, and said, 
"Is your father about anything at present 1" 
Cl Yes, sir, he goes on, 'when he has time, with his history." 
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"Does he write quick?" 
" Yes, sir, \vhen he writes from himself; but in his 
history, he has so many books to consult, that sometimes 
he spends three days in finding authorities for a single 
a " 
passa b e. 
" Very true; that n1ust be unavoidable." 
He pursued these inquiries son1e tinie, and then w'ent 
again to his general station before the fire, and 1\l1's. Delany 
inquired if he meant to hunt the next day. cc Yes," he- 
answered, and, a little pointedly, Mrs. Delany said, 
" I ,vould the hunted could but feel as much pleasure as 
the hunter." 
The King understood her, and with some quickness. 
called out, " Pray, ,vhat did you hunt 1 " 
Then, looking round at us all,- 
cc Did you kno\v," he said, "that l\lrs. Delany once 
hunted herself 1- and in a long gown, and a great 
hoop 1 " 
It seems she had told his l\fajesty an adventure of that 
sort which had befallen her in her youth, from SOlne acci- 
dent in which her will had no share. 
While this was talking over, a violent thunder was 
made at the door. I ,vas almost certain it was the Queen. 
Once more I would have given anything to escape; but 
in vain. I had been infol'lned that nobody ever quitted 
the royal presence, after having been conversed with, till 
n10tioned to withdra\v. l\Iiss P-, accurding to estab- 
lished etiquette on these occasions, opened the door which 
she stood next, by putting her hand behind her, and slid 
out backwards, into the hall, to light the Queen in. The 
door soon opened again, and her Majesty entered. 
Immediately, seeing the I(ing, she n1ade hin1 a low curt- 
sey, and cried, - cc Oh, your l\fajesty is here!" "Yes," he 
cried. "I ran here without speaking to anybody." 
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The Queen had been at the lower ù)dge, to see the 
Princess Elizabeth, as the IGng had before told us. She 
thell hastened up to 
l 1's. Delany, w'ith hoth her hands held 
out, saling, cc 
ry dear 
Irs. Delany, how are you 1 n 111- 
stnntly c.tfter, I felt her eye un DIY face. T helieve, too, she 
curtseyed to me; but though I saw the bend, I ,vas too 
near-sighted to be SUfe it was intended for rne. I was 
Lal'dly ever in a situation Inore eInbarrassing; I dared not 
return what I was not certain I had received, yet con- 
sidered myself as arJpearing quite a n10nster, to stand stiff- 
necked, if really meant. 
Almost at the same rnOillent she spoke to 
Ir. l3ernard 
Dewes, and then nodded to tHY little clinging girl. Twas 
now really ready to sink, with horrid uncertainty of ,vhat 
I was doing, or what [ should do, - when his 
lajesty, 
who I fancy sa\v my distress, 11l0St good-humoredly said to 
the Queen something, but I ,vas too luuch Hurried to 
rerl1enlber what, e>...cept these \vords, -" I have been tell- 
ing 
fiss Burney -" Uelieved frorn so painful a dilernma, 
I immediately dropped a curtsey. She Jllade one to nle in 
the sanle IlloIllent, and, with a very snÚling countenance, 
came up to me; but she could not speak, for the I(ing ,vent 
on talking, eagerly, and very gaily repeatiug to her every 
word I had said during our conversation upon" Evelina," 
its publication, &c., &c. 
Then he told her of Baretti's wager, saying, - " But she 
heard of a great Inany conjectures about the author, before 
it was kno,vll, and of Baretti, an adn1irable thing! he laid 
a bet it must be a man, as 110 \\ oman, he said, could have 
kept her own counsel! " 
The Queen, laughing a little, exclaitned- 
"Oh, that is quite too bad an affront to us! - Don't you 
think so 1" addressing herself to n1e with great gentleness 
of voice and manner. 
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I assented; aHd the King continued his relation, which 
she listened to with a look of some interest; but \vhen he 
told her some particulars of my secrecy, she again spoke 
to me. 
" But your sister ,vas your confidant, was she not? " 
"Yes, ma'am." 
My sisters, I might have said, but I was always glad to 
have done. 
" Dh, yes!" cried the King, laughing; " but I assure you 
she is of Baretti's opinion herself; for I asked her if she 
thought it was her sister or her brother that betrayed her 
to her father? - and she says her sister, she thinks." 
Poor Esther! - but I shall n1ake her amends by what 
follows: for the Queen, again addressing me, said- 
"But to betray to a father is no crime - don't you 
think so?" 
I agreed; and plainly saw she thought Esther, if Esther 
it was, had only done right. 
The King then went on, and when he had finished h
s 
narration the Queen took her seat. 
She made Mrs. Delany sit next her, and Miss P- 
brought her some tea. 
The King, meanwhile, came to me again, and said, cc Are 
you musical?" 
"Not a performer, sir;" 
Then, going from me to the Queen, he cried, - cc She 
does not play." 
I did not hear what the Queen answered; she spoke in 
a low voice, and seelned much out of spirits. 
They now talked together a little while, about the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, and the King mentioned having had a very 
promising account froIn her physician, Sir George Baker: 
and the Queen soon brightened up. 
The King then returned to me, and said.- 
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" A.re you sure you Dever play 1- never touch tbe keys 
1t all?" 
ee Never to acknowledge it, sir." 
" Oh! that's it!" cried he; and flying t<.' the Queen 
cried, ee She does play - but not to acknowledge it!" 
I was now in a IUOst horrible panic once more; pushed 
so very hOllle, I could ans wer no other than I did, f01 the

 
categorical questions ahnost constrain categorical answers ; 
and here, at 'Vinù
or, it SeeIl1S all absolute point that W]lat. 
ever they ask Illust be told, and whatever they desire nlust 
be done. Think but, then, of my consternation in expect- 
ing their COIlllW1Uds to perforrn! l\Iy dear father, pity me ! 
The eager air with which he returneù to me fully ex- 
plained what \vas to follow. I hastily, therefore, spoke 
first, in order to stop him, crying - cc I never, sir, played 
to anybody but myself! - never!" 
"No?" cried he, looking incredulous; "what, not to -" 
cc Xot even to me, sir!" cried my kind 
frs. Delany, \vho 
sa \V Vi hat was threatening Ine. 
cc No ? - are you sure? " cried he, disappointed; cc but - 
but you 'll-" 
ce I have never, sir," cried I, very earnestly, cc l,layed in illY 
life, but when I could hear nobody else - quite alone, and 
frOIn a Inere love of any n1usical sounds." 
lIe repeated all this to the Queen, whose answers I never 
heard; but 'v hen he once more came back, \vith a face 
that looked unwilling to give it up, in D1Y fright I had 
recourse to dumb show, and raised IllY hands in a suppli- 
cating fold, with a most begging countenance to Le excused. 
This, luckily, succeeded; he understood Ille very readily, 
and laugheù a little, but made a sort of desisting, or rather 
cOluplying, little bow, and said no luore about it. 
I felt very Dluch obliged to him, for I saw his curiosity 
was all a1i ve. I wished I could have kissed his band. 
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He still, ho\vever, kept me in talk, and still upon music. 
cc To me," said he, cc it appears quite as strange to Ineet 
with people \vho have no ear for music, and cannot dis- 
tinguish one air fronl another, as to meet with people who 
are dumb. Lady Bell Finch once tolù Iile that she had 
heard there \vas son1e difference bet-ween a psalm, a min- 
uet, and a country dance, but she declared they all sounded 
alike to her! There are people 'who have no eye for dif- 
ference of color. The Duke of Marlborough actually can- 
not tell scarlet from green! " 
He then told me an anecdote of his n1Ïstaking one of 
those colors for another, which was very laughable, but I 
do not remember it clearly enough to \vrite it. Ho\v un- 
fortunate for true virtuosi that such an eye should possess 
objects worthy the most discerning - the treasures of 
Blenheim ! 
" I do not find, though," added his Majesty, "that this 
defect runs in his family, for Lady Di Boouclerk draws 
very finely." 
He then went to l\1.r. Bernard Dewes. 
Almost instantly upon his leaving me, a very gentle 
voice called out -" Miss Burney!" 
It was the Queen's. I walked a little nearer her, and a 
gracious inclination of her head made me go quite up to 
her. 
" You have been," she said, "at Mrs. W alsingham's ? " 
" Yes, ma'am." 
" She has a pretty place, I believe? " 
" Yes, ma'am." 
" W ere you ever there before ? " 
" Yes, ma'am." 
Oh, shocking! sbocking! thought I; what will Mrs. 
Delany say to all these monosyllables? 
"Has not she lately made some improvements?" 
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" Yes, nla'am; she has lJuilt a conservatory." 
Then followed sUlne questions about its situation, during 
\\'hich the l(illg came up to us; and she then, ceasing to 
address me in particular, began a general sort of conversa- 
tion, \\,ith a spirit and flllilllatioll that I had nut at all 
expected, and ,vhich seemed the result of the great and 
benevolent pleasure sLe took in giving entertainment to 
'Ir:;. Delany. 
The subject was. the last drawing-rooln, ,vhich she had 
been in town to keep on Thursday, during a dense fog. 
e( I assure you, Dla'anl," cried she to :\1rs. Delany," it 
was so dark, there was no seeing anything, and no knowing 
anybody. And I.-ruly Tlarcourt could be of 110 help to tell 
rue who people were, for when it "'as light, she can't see; 
dnd now it was dark, I could not see n1yself. So it \vas in 
vain for tue to go on in that tnanner, \vithout kno\\ring 
which I had spoken to, anò which \vas waiting for me; so 
I said to Lady Harcourt, ' 'Ye had better stop, and stand 
quite still, for I don't kno\v auybody, no more than you do. 
But if \ve stand still, they will all come up in the end, and 
\ve Blust a
k them who they are, and if I have spoken to 
thmll yet, or not: for it is very odd to do it, but what else 
can we Inanage?' " 
lier accent is a little foreign, and very prettily so; and 
her elnphasis has that sort of changeability, "rhich gives an 
Interest to everything she utters. But her language is 
rather peculiar than foreign. 
" Beqides," ad(led she, \vith a very significant look, " if 
we go on here in the dark, may be I shall push against 
somebody, or sOluebody will push against me - \vhich is 
the more likely to happen!" 
She then gave an account of sonle circumstances which 
attended the chJfkness, in a manner not only extremely 
lively, but lllixed, at tÍInes, \\ ith an archness Rnd hunlor 
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that made it very entertaining. She chiefly addressed her- 
self to l\frs. Delany, and to me, certainly, she would not, 
separately, have been so communicative; but she contrived, 
with great delicacy, to include me in the little party, by 
frequently looking at me, and always with an expression 
that invited my participation in the conversation. And, 
indeed, though I did not join in words, I shared verJ 
openly in the pleasure of her recital. 
" Well," she continued, cc so there was standing by me a 
luan that I could not see in the face; but I saw the twist- 
ing of his bow; and I said to Lady Harcourt, 'I am sure 
that must be nobody but the Duke of Dorset.'-' Dear,' 
she says, 'how can you tell that?' - 'Only ask', said I ; 
and so it proved he." 
" Yes," cried the King, " he is pretty well again; he can 
smile again, now!" 
It seems his features had appeared to be fixed, or stif- 
fened. It is said, he has been obliged to hold his hand to 
his mouth, to hide it, ever since his stroke, - which he 
refuses to acknowledge was paralytic. 
The Queen looked as if some comic notion had struck 
her, and, after smiling a little while to herself, said, with a 
sort of innocent archness, very pleasing, 
"To be sure, it is very ,vrong to laugh at such things,- 
T know that; but yet, I could not help thinking, when his 
mouth was in that \vay, that it was very lucky people's 
happiness did not depend upon his smiles! " 
Afterwards, she named other persons, whose behavior 
and manners pointed them out to her, in defiance of 
obscurity. 
"A lady," said she, "came up to me, that I could not 
see, so I was forced to ask who she was; and immedia.tely 
she burst into a laugh. 'Oh,' says I, (that can be only Mrs. 
De RoUes!' - and so it proved." 
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Alethinks, by this trait, she should be a near rel,ttioll to 
my l\Iiss Larolles! 
'Vhen these, anù SOlne more ãnecdotes which I do not so 
clearly remember, were told, the King left us, and went to 

Ir. Bernard Dewes. A pause ensuing, I too, drew back, 
IHl'aning to return to my original station, which, being 
oppo::;ite the fire, ,vas never a bad one. But the nlOlnellt 
I began retreating, the Queen, bending forward, and speak- 
ing in a. very low voice, said, " Miss Burney!" - and, UpOll 
illY coming up to her, almost in a whisper, cried, " But shall 
we have no Inore - nuthing more 1 " 
] could not but understand her, and only shook IllY head. 
The Queen then, as if she thought she had said too much, 
with great sweetness and conùescension, dre\v ùack herself, 
and very delicately said, 
II To be sure it is, I own, a very home question, for one 
who has not the pleasure to know you." 
I was quite ashalned of this apology, but did not know 
what to say to it. But how amiable a sinlplicity in her 
speaking of herself in such a style, - " for one who has not 
the pleasure to know you." 
"But, indeed," continued she, presently, " I \\Toulù not 

ay it, only that I think from \vhat has been done, there is 
a power to do so lunch good - and good to young people- 
"hich is so very good a thing - that r cannot help \visbing 
it could be." 
I felt very grateful for this speech, and for the very soft 
nlannm in which she said it; anù I ,ery lnuch wished to 
thank her, and was trying to Inutter sOlllething, though not 
\ ery intelligibly, when the King 
u{ldenly cOll1Ìng up to 
us, inquired what was going forward. 
The Quecn readily repeated her kind speech. 
The King 
agerly undertook to make lIlY allS'Ver for me J 
CryIug, 
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cc Oh, but she win write! -- she only \vaits for inclina.. 
tion, - she told IDe so." Then, speaking to me, he said, 
" What - is it not so?" 
I only laughed a little; and he again said to the Queen, 
U She ,vill write! She told Ine just now she had made 
no vow against it." 
'C No, no," cried the Queen, "I hope not, indeed!" 
cc A VO\V !" cried dear Mrs. Delany, " 110, indeed, I hope 
she would not be so wicked -. she who can so do what she 
does ! " 
U But she has not," said the King, earnestly; cc she has 
I)wned that to me already." 
What excessive condescension, my dear Padre! 
" I only wish," cried Mrs. Delany, cc it could be as easily 
done, as it is earnestly and universally desired." 
c, I doubt it not to be so desired," said the Queen. 
I ,vas quite ashamed of all this, and quite sorry to make 
no ackno\vledgment of their great condescension in press- 
ing such a subject, and pressing it so llluch in earnest. But 
I really could get out nothing, so that '8 the truth; and I 
wish I could give a better account of my eloquence, my 
dear Padre and Susan. 
I cannot, however, in justice any more than in inclina... 
tion, go on, till I stop to admire the sweetness of the 
Queen, and the consideration of the King, in each making 
me a party in their general conversation, before they made 
any particular address to me. 
They afterwards spoke of Mr. Webb, a Windsor musi- 
cian, who is lllaster to the young Princesses, and who has a 
nose, from SOlne strange calalnity, of so enormous a size 
that it covers all the middle of his face. I never saw so 
frightful a deformity. Mrs. Delany told the Queen I had 
met with him, accidentally, when he came to give a lesson 
to 11iss P-, and had beeD quite startled by him. 
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"I dare B'tY 80;" sa.iù her ]'Iajesty. I Inust tell 
liss 
BUnley a little trait of 
ophia, about Mr. 'V ebb." 
A small table was before thp Queen, who always has it 
Lrought when she is seated, to put her tea or work upon, 
or, when she had neither) to look cOlnfortable, I believe; 
for certainly it takes off luuch fonnality in a standing 
circle. And close to this, by the gracious motion of her 
head, she kept me. 
"When first," continued she, "
fr. 'V ebb was to come 
to Sophia, I told her he had had some accident to disfigure 
his \\ hole face, by luakillg him au enorUlOUS nose; but I 
desired her to remember this \\"as a misfortune, for which 
he ought to be pitied, and that she must be sure not to 
laugh at it, nor stare at it. .A.nd she minded this very well, 
and behaved always very properly. But, while Lady 
Crelnorne \vas at the Lodge, she was with Sophia when l\Ir. 
'Vebb came to give her a lesson. As soon as he was 
named, she colored very red, and ran up to Lady Crelnorne, 
aud saiù to her in a whisper, ( Lady Cremorne, 1\11'. 'Vebb 
has got a very great nose, but that is only to be pitied - 
so mind you don't laugh! ' " 
This little Princess is just nine years old! 
The King joined ns while the Queen was telling this, 
and aL1ded," Poor 
Ir. Webb was very much discounte- 
nanced when he first saw me, and tried to hide his nose, 
by a great nosegay, or I believe only a branch, which he 
held before it: but really that had so oùd a look, that it 
was \vorse, and more ridiculous, than his nose. Ho\vever, 
I hope he does not mind me, now, for I have seen him four 
or five times." 
The I(ing then, looking at his watch, said, (( It is eight 
o'clock, and if we don't go now', t.b
 children will be sent 
to the other house." " Yes, your Alajesty," cried the 
Queen, instantl.r rising. :\11'8. Delany put on her Alajesty's 
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cloak, and she took a very kind leave of her. She then 
curtseyed separately to us all, and the ICing handed her to 
the carriage. It is the custom for everybody they speak 
to to attend theln out, but they would not suffer l\Irs. 
Delany to move. 1\iiss P-, 1\11'. Dewes, and his little 
daughter, and myself, all accompanied them, and saw then1 
in their coach, and 
eceived their last gracious nods. When 
they were gone, l\frs. Delany confessed she had heard thp 
ICing's knock at the door before she came into the dra\ving- 
room, but would not avow it, that I Inight not run away. 
\Vell! being over was so good a thing, that I could not but 
be content. 
The Queen, indeed, is a most charming woman. She 
appears to me full of sense and graciousness, mingled with 
delicacy of mind and liveliness of tmnper. She speaks 
English almost perfectly \vell, with great choice and copi- 
ousness of language, though now and then with foreign 
idiom, and frequently \vith a foreign accent. Her manners 
have an easy dignity, \vith a 1l10St engaging simplicity, and 
she has all that fine high breeding ,vhich the mind, not the 
station gives, of carefully avoiding to distress those who 
converse with her, or studiously rernoving the embarrass- 
lnellt she cannot prevent. TIle ICing, however he may 
have power, in the cabinet, to command hirnself, has in 
private, the appearance of a character the Inost open and 
sincere. He speaks his opinions \vithout reserve, and seems 
to trust them intuitively to his hearers, froln a belief they 
\vill make no ill use of thenl. His countenance is full of 
inq niry, to gain infornlation without asking it, probably 
froln believing that to be the nearest road to truth. All I 
saw of both \vas the most perfect good humor, good spirits, 
ease, and pleasantness. 
Their behavior to each other speaks the IllOst cordial 
confidence and happiness. The ICing seems to admire as 
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nluch as he enjoyq her conversation, and to covet her par- 
ticipation in everything he either sees or hears. The Queen 
appear
 to feel the lnost grateful regard for him, and to 
lllake it her chief study to raise his consequence with 
other
, by ah\ays Inark]n
 that she considers herself, 
though Queen to the nation, to him, only the first and 
Illost obedient of subjects. Indeed, in their different ways, 
awl allowing for the difference of their characters, they left 
lue equally charmed both with their behavior to each other 
and to myself. 
1.foKDAY, DEC. 19TH.-In the evening, while l\Irs. Delany, 
}'Iiss P-, and I were sitting and working together in the 
drawing-roonl, the door was opened, and the I{ing entered. 
'Ve all started up; 
liss p- fie\vto her modest post by 
th
 door, dnd I to 111Y lllore cOlnfortable one opposite the 
fire, which caused l11e but a slight and gentle retreat, and 
::\frs. Delany he imnlediately commanded to take her own 
place again. 
I should nlention, thougb, the etiquette always observed 
upon his entrance, ,vhich, first of all, is to fly off to distant 
quarters; and next, 
Iiss p- goes out, \valking back- 
wards, for more candles, \vhicb she Lrings in, two at a tiIne, 
and places upon the tables and pianoforte. N ext she goes 
out for tea, "hich she then carries to his l\Iajesty, upon a 
large sah-er, containing sugar, CrealTI, and bread and butter, 
and. cake, while she hangs a napkin over her arnl for his 
fingers. \Vhen he has taken his tea, she returns to her 
station, where she waits till he has done, and then takes 
away hig cup, and fetches more. This, it scenlS, is a cere- 
nlony perfOrIlled, in other places, always by the mistre::;'i of 
the house; hut here neither of their 1.1ajesties \vill perJJlit 
1\Irs. l)elany to attelnpt it. 
lIe then spoke of 'oltaire, and talked a little of his 
works, concluding v\,-ith this strong condeIuuation of their 
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tendency -" I," cried he, (( think hirrl a rnonster - I own 
it fairly." Nobody answered. l\irs. Delany did not quite 
hear him, and I kne\v too little of his works to have cour- 
age to say anything about them. He next named Rousseau, 
whom he seemed t.o think of with nlore favor, though by 
no means with approbation. Here, too, I had read too little 
to talk at all, though his Majesty frequently applied to nle. 

irs. Delany told several anecdotes which had conle to her 
imlnediate knowledge of him while he was in England, at 
which time he had speut some days \vith her brother, l\1r. 
Granville, at Calwich. The King, too, told others, which 
had COIlle to his own ears, all charging him with savage 
pride and insolent ingratitude. 
II ere, however, I ventured to interfere; for, as I kne"T 
he had had a pension from the King, I could not but wish 
his Majesty should be informed he was grateful to him. 
And as you, my dear father, were IllY authority, I thought 
it but comn1on justice to the melnory of poor Rousseau to 
acquaint the IGng of his personal respect for hinl. (( Some 
gratitude, sir," said I, (( he \vas not without. "\Vhen Iny 
father was in Paris, which w-as after Rousseau had been in 
England, he visited him in his garret, and the first thing he 
showed hinl \vas your Majesty's portrait over his chimney." 
The King paused a little while upon this; but nothing 
more was said of Rousseau. 
Sonle time afterwards, the King said he found by the 
newspapers that l\'Írs. Clive \vas dead. Do you read the 
newspapers? thought 1. Oh, King! you must then have 
the most unvexing temper in the world not to run wild. 
This led on to more players. He was sorry, be said, for 
Henderson, and the more as ]'1rs. Siddons hacl wished to 
have him play at the same house \vith herself. Then ]'lrs. 
Siddons took her turn, and ,vith the warmest praise. (( I 
am an enthusiast for her," cried the King, (( quite an enthu.. 
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siast. I think there ,vas never any player in my time so 
excellent - not Garrick hin1self; I own it!" Then, com- 
ing close to me, who was silent, he said -" What 1 what?" 
- meaning, ,vhat say you? But I still said nothing; I 
could not concur ,vhere I thought so differently, and to 
enter into an arguIllellt ,vas quite impossible; for every 
little thing I said the King listened to with an eagerness 
that made me ahvays ashameù of its insignificancy. ...\nd, 
indeed, but for that I should have talked to him with much 
greater fluency, as ,veIl as ease. 
From players he \vent to plays, and complained of 
the great ,vant of good modern comedies, and of the ex- 
treme immorality of most of the old ones. "And they 
pretend," cried he, "to mend them; but it is not possible. 
Do you think it is ? - what?" cc 
 0, sir, not often, I be- 
lieve. The fault, commonly, lies in the very foundation." 
tt Yas, or they might mend the mere speeches; but the 
characters are all bad from the beginning to the end." 
Then he specified several; but I had read none of them, 
and consequently, could say nothing about the matter;- 
till, at last he caIne to Shakespeare. "'Vas there ever," 
cried he, "such stuff as great part of Shakespea.re? only 
one must not say so! Rut what think you 1 - What 1- 
Is there not sad stuff 1 - What 1- what 1 " (C Yes, in- 
deed, I think so, sir, though mixed ,vith such excellences, 
that -" "Oh!" cried he, laughing good-humouredly, " T 
kno\v it is Dot to be said! but it's true. Only it's Shake- 
speare, and nobody dare abuse hÍln." Then he enumerated 
many of the characters and parts of plays that he objected 
to; and when he had run them over, finished w'Ïth again 
laughing, and exclaiming - U But one should be stoned for 
saying 80 r " 
I should say more of this pvening, and of the King, 
with whose unaffected conver:3a.tion and ullassutning port 
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and manner I was charmed, but that I have another meeting 
to write, - a long, and, to me, very delightful private confer- 
ence \"ith the Queen. It happened the very next morning. 
TUESDAY, DEC. 20TH. - 1st, SUffilnons; 2ndly, entrée, 
" l\fiss Burney, have you heard that Bos\vell is going to 
publish a life of your friend Dr. Johnson?" " No, rna 'am." 
"I tell you as [heard. I don't know for the truth of it, 
aHd I can't tell what he will do. He is so extraordiuary 
a man, that perhaps he will devise something extraordinary. 
Have you heard of -" (Inentioning some Gennan book 
of which I forget the nalue). cc No, Ina 'aln." "Oh, it 
will be soon translated; very fine language, - very bad 
book. They translate an our worst! And they are so 
improved in language; they write so finely no\v, even for 
the most silly books, that it lliakes one read on, and one 
cannot help it. Oh, I am very angry sometÏInes at that I 
Do you like the 'Sorrows of \Vertef?'" "I - I have 
not read it Ina 'am, only in part," " No? Well, I don't 
know how it is translated, but it is very finely \vrit in Ger- 
man, and I can't bear it." " I am very happy to hear that 
for what I did look over made lue detennine never to read 
it. It seemed only writ as a deliberate defence of suicide." 
" Yes; and what is \vorse, it is done by a bad man for 
revenge." She then mentioned, with praise, another book, 
saying, - "I ,,"ish I knew the translator." cc I wish the 
translator knew that!" " Oh - it is not - I should not 
like to give my name, for fear I have judged ill: I picked 
it up on a stalL Oh, it is amazing what good books there 
are on stalls." "It is amazing to me," said 1\lrs. Delany, " to 
hear that." "\Vhy, I don't pick them up myself; but I have 
a servant very clever; and if they are not to be had at the 
booksellers', they are not for me any n10re than for another."! 


1 u J.Ii
s Burney describes this conversation as delightful; and indeed 
We ce.nnot wonder that, with her literary tastes, she should be delighted at 
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111;88 F. Burnl'!! to rs. Burne!!. 
,v nmSOR, Dec. 17th, 1785. 
'Iv DEAREST HKITY, - I a.n sorry I could not more im- 
mediately "Trite; but T really hn., e not had a mmnent since 
your last. Kow I know what you ne\.t want is, to hear 
accounts of kings, queens, and such royal personages. 0 
h') ! Do you so? \Vell. Shall I tell you a fe\v matter3 
of fact? or, had you rather a fe\\' matters of etiquette? 
Oh, 1l1atters of eti(luette, yon cry! for nlatters of fart 
are short and stupid, and anybody can tpll, and every- 
hody is tired ,vith them. Very ,veil, take your o,vn choice. 
Yon would never believe- you, who, distant from courts 
and courtiers, know nothing of their ways - the many 
things to be studied, for appearing with a proper propriety 
before cro,vned heads. lIeads ,vithout crowns are quite 
other sort of rotundas. N o'v, then, to the etiquette. I 
inquirerl into every particular, that no error might be com- 
mitted. And as there is no saying what nlay happen in 
this mortal life, T shall give you those instruction
 I have 
recei ved tHyself, that, should you find yourself ill the royal 
presence, you may kno,v how to comport yourself. 


JJirerlion3 for roughing, .tnfJezi"g, or >>101'in.l], before the Killg and Queen. 
In the first place you must not cough. If you find a 
00ugh tickling in your throat, you IHust arrest it from 
1naking any sound; if you find yourself choking with the 
forbearance, you lllust {'hoke - hut not cough. In the 
second place, you must not sneeze. If you have a vehe- 
ment cold, you must take no notice of it; if yuur nostj 
Jnembrau6b feel a. great irritation, you must hold your 
breath; if a Slleeze still insi&ts upon nlakillg its way, you 


hearing in how mn"{nificent n manner tllt
 KI'l'atf':-.t lally iu the 1aml t'ncour. 

ed literatUIe:' -- Lvrd J/tlCfw[ary, Essa!J 011 1/fld on d .Arbla,y. 
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must OPPOSf} it, by keeping your teeth grinding together; 
if the violence of the repulse breaks some blood-vessel, you 
must break the blood-vessel - but not sneeze. In the 
third place, you must not, upon any account, stir either 
hand or foot. If, by chance, a black pin runs into your 
head, you must not take it onto If the pain is very great, 
you must be sure to bear it w:thout wincing; if it brings 
the tears into your eyes, you must not "ripe them off; if 
t.hey give you a tingling by running down your cheeks, 
you must look as if nothing \vas the matter. If the blood 
should gush from your head by means of the black pin, 
you must let it gush; if you are uneasy to think of making 
such a blurred appearance, you must be uneasy, but you 
must say nothing about it. If, however, the agony is very 
great, you may, privately, bite the inside of your cheek, 
or of your lips, for a little relief'; taking care, meanwhile, 
to do it so cautiously as to make no apparent dent out- 
wardly. And, with that precaution, if you even gnaw a 
piece out, it will not be minded; only be sure either to 
swallow it, or commit it to a corner of the inside of your 
mouth till they are gone - for you must not spit. 
I have many other directions, but no more paper; I will 
endeavor, ho\vever, to have them ready for you in time. 
Perhaps, meanwhiÌe, you will be glad to know if I have 
myself had opportunity to put in practice these receipts? 
Ho,v can I answer in this little space? l\1:y love to Mr. B. 
and the little ones, and remember me kindly to cousin 
Edward, and believe me, my dearest Esther, most affec- 
tionately yours, F. B. 


[A vacancy at this time occurred in che royal household, 
froin the resignation of Madalne Haggerdorn, one of the 
Queen's German attendants, who, together ,vith Madarne 
Schwellenberg, held the oftìce of Keeper of the Robes. 
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T1H
 place was much sought after, but her l\lajesty had 
been so well pleased with what she sa \v of )fiss Burney, 
that she graciously empowered 
fr. Slnelt to offer her this 
situation, allowing her time to consider and weigh its 
ad v an tages. 
.JIiss Burney, though deeply grateful for such a dis- 
tinction, foresa\v with alarm the separation frorll her farll- 
ily and the total confinenlellt it would occasion; and, in 
her perplexity how to decide, she "rrote the following 
letter to her judicious and faithful friend, the late }liss 
Carn bridge.] 


To 
IIss CAMBRIDGE. 


Monday, June, 1786. 
"I will share," says my dearest 
Iiss Calnbridge, in a 
Jetter, not long ago, "in aU your cares - an your joys. " 
Is it fair in me, beginning, per force, by the worst, to take 
you at your generous \vord ? Yes, 1 hope it is - for would 
you have in\rited such a participation, and not have wished 
it ? No, I kno\v your noble sincerity too well, and I call 
upon you to speak to lne in those words you would speak 
to yourself, when I have told you the subject of my pres- 
ent difficulty. 
It is only by Ininds such as yours - as my Susan's, 
Irs. 
Delany's and .ålrs. Locke's - lny four invaluable friends, 
that I can hope to be even understood, when I speak of 
difficulty and distress from a proposal apparently only ad- 
vantageous. But Susan's \vishes are so certainly and in- 
variably my 0\\ n that I \vish to spare her frOIn hearing 
of this matter till the decision is made; 
Irs. Delany, with 
all her indulgent partiality, is here too deeply interested 
on the other side to be consulted \vithout paining her j 
and Yrs Locke has an enthusiasm in her kindness that 
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lllakes every plan seelll cruel to her that puts or keeps us 
asunder. In this particular case, therefore, I shall apply 
for no opinion but yours, - yours, \vhich I may here pe- 
culiarly trust, froln kno\villg that it unites the two precise 
qualities that suit it for judging my situation, - a strong 
sense of duty, with a disinterested love of independence. 
And you are liberal enough, too, I aill sure, to pefluit n1e 
openly to tell you that I do not beg your advice with a 
preilleditated resolution to follow it; but sirnply lvith a 
view to \veigh and compare your ideas with nlY own, in the 
same 11lanner I should do could I talk the matter over 
with you instead of \vriting it. 
I now come straight to the point. 
Yesterday evening, \vhile I \vas with 
irs. Delany, 1\11'. 
SJneIt arrived froul Windsor, and desired a private confer- 
ence with her; and, when it \vas over, a separate one with 
me; surprising me not a little, by entreating rne to suffer 
some very hOl11e questions fron1 hÌln, relative to IUY situ- 
ation, my vie"ws, and even Iny \vishes, \vith respect to my 
future life. At first, I only laughed: but l1lY Juerrirnent 
a little faileù Ine, when he ga. ve IIle to understand he \vas 
comrnissioned to l11ake these inquiries by a great personage, 
who had conceived so favorable an opinion of Jlle as to be 
desirous of undoubted inforrnation, whether or not there 
was a probability she might permanently attach Iue to 
herself and her family. 
You cannot easily, nlY dear Miss Cambridge, picture to 
yourself the consternation with which I received this in- 
timation. It was such that the good anù kind l\fr. Slnelt, 
perceiving it, had the indulgence instantly to offer nle his 
services, first, in forbearing to Ineution even to DIY father 
his comrnission, and next in fabricating and carrying back 
for me a respectful excuse. And I must ahvays cunsider 
IUYfielf the nlore obliged to him, as I saw in his own face 
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the utIuost astonislullcllt anù Jisappuintluent at this re- 
ception of hi::; etulJa::;sy. 
I could not, however, reconcile to Ioyself concealing from 
lIlY dear father a matter that ought tû be settled Ly hiuI- 
self; yet I frankly oWlleù to l\[r. Slnelt that llO situation 
of that sort was suih\d to my own taste, or promising to 
my o\vn happiness, 
He seemed equally sorry anù surprised; he expatiated 
\\'annly UpOll the sweetness of character of all the royal 
fanlily, and then Legged HIe to cow;ider the very peculiar 
ùistinction showu lne, that, unsolicited, unsought, Thad 
heen luar1.ed out with such personal favor by the Queen 
herself, as a person with whom she had been so singularly 
pleased, as to wish to settle m
 \vith one of the princesses, 
in preferellce to the thouSaIl(ls of offered canùidates, of 
high birth anù rank, but slnall furtunes, who were ,vaiting 
all(l supl-'licatiug for }Jlace
 in the new-fonning establish- 
ment. Her l\lajesty proposed giving nle apartnlents in the 
palace; making TIle ùelong tv the tahle of .ðlrs. Schwellen- 
herg, \vith WhOlll all her own visitors - Lishops, lords, or 
COllllllons, - always dine; keeping IIle a foutnlan, and set- 
tling on l11e .t
UO a year.! ".And in such a situation," he 


1 How differently such a situation may appear when judged by an un- 
Liased eye is evident from Lord Macaulay's resumé of the advantages 
ott'ered 
1i8S Bumpy by the tprms of her court appointment: - 
u \Vhat wa
 dCIIHlIHle,1 of her was that she should consent to be ns com. 
pletely separated from her fa.mily and friends as if she had gone to Cal- 
cutta, and almost as cluse a prisoner a<;; if shf' had b >en sent to gaol for 8 
libel; that, with tnlents whieh had instructed and delighted the highest 
living minds, she shou1ù now be employed only in mixing SllU1f Rnd 
ticl. 
iog pins; that she s}1(Iultl be summoned by a waitiI18-woman's be)) to 8 
waiting-womRr:f. dl;.tiö
; that she should pas..q h('r whole life ulldpr the 
r(.straints of a paltry f'ti(plette, - should soml.time' fast till she was wady 
to swoon with bunger, should sometiUles stand till her knet::
 gav
 WtlY 
with fatigue; that she should not dare to t)peak or move without consider. 
iug how lll'r mistre
s might lik
 her '..ord
 and g.'stures. Aud wbat was 
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added, cc so respectably offered, not solicited, you may have 
opportunities of serving your particular friends, - espe- 
cially your father, - such as scarce any other could afford 
" 
you. 
:\fy dear J\iiss Cambridge will easily feel that this was a 
plea llot to be answered. Yet the attendance upon this 
Princess ,vas to be incessant, - the confinement to the 
court continual; - I ,vas scarce ever to be spared for a sin- 
gle visit frolll the palaces, nor to receive anybody but \vith 
permission, - and, my dear Miss Cambridge, what a life 
for nle, who have friends so dear to me, and to wholn 
friendship is the balm, the comfort, the very support of 
existence ! 
Don't think me ungrateful, IDeanw hile, to the sweet 
Queen, for thus singling out and distinguishing an obscure 
and most unambitious individual. No indeed, I am quite 
penetrated with her partial and most unexpected condescen- 
sion: but yet, let me go through, for her sake, nlY tasks 
with what cheerfulness I may, the deprivations I must 
suffer would inevitably keep IDe from all possibility of 
happiness. 
Though I said but little, my dear Mrs. Delany was dis- 
turbed, and good Mr. Smelt much mortified, that a proposi- 
tion 'v hich had appeared to them the most flattering and 
honorable, should be heard only with dejection. I cast, 
however, the whole into my father's disposal and pleasure. 
But I have time for no more detail, than merely to say, 
that till the offer comes in form, no positive answer need 


the consideration for which she was to sell herself to this slavery' The 
price at which she was valued was her board, her lodging, the attendance 
of a man-servant, and two hundred pounds a. year. The man who, even 
when hard pressed by hunger, sells his birthright for a Illess of pottage, is 
unwise ; but what shall we say of him who parts with his birthright, aU/I 
does not get even the pottage in return!" - Euay on JJadame d' Arblay 
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be given, and therefore that I 
lln yet at liberty. "\Y rite to 
IHe, then, lilY dearest 11is8 Call1Ll'idge, with all your fullest 
hunesty, and let Ine know which you wish to strengthen- 
IUY courage in lnaking nlY real selltÏ111ellts openly known, 
or Iny fortituùe ill concealing what it 1l1ay ùe right I should 
endure. 
The lliOIílent this affair is decided, as I shall then strive 
to Inake the best of it, whatever be Iny decision, I shall 
entreat you to returll Il1e this letter, or connnit it to the 
flames. The llleasles ,viti keep off' any meetings at 'Yind- 
sor for SOllle tÏ111e. I hope, therefore, to receive your answer 
before I am obliged to speak finally. 
Can you forgive me this trouble? If matters take the 
turn I so Inuch dread, I shall not give you nluch more! 
If it should be in my power, I still intend to defer my 
going to 'Yindsor tin all this is arranged. 
Adieu! my dearest 
liss Calnbrillge; I aln sorry to send 
you a letter written in such confusion of mind. 

fO
lJAY 
IGHT. - I have now to add that the zealous 
1\11'. Smelt is just returned fro III 'Vindsor, whither he went 
again this Inorning, purposely to talk the matter over with 
her )fajesty. \Vhat l'as8ed I know not, - but the result 
is, that she has desired an intervie,v ,vith me herself; it is 
to take place next 
Ionday, at 'Vindsor. I now see the 

nd - I see it next to inevitable. I can suggest nothing 
upon earth that I dare say for myself, in an audience 80 
generously lueant. I cannot even to my father utter IUJ 
l'eluctancè, - I see him so much delighted at the prospect 
of an t
tablishment he looks upon as so honorable. But 
for the Queen's own word p 'rntanel1t, - but for her de- 
e,lared desire to attach nle entirely to herself and family,- 
I shoulù share in his pleasnre; but \vhat can lnake rne 
amends for all I shall forfeit? But I must do the best I 
can. \Vrite 1IIP a cOluforting and strengthening letter, my 
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dearest 
liss Cambridge. I have nu heart to write to 
l\fickleham, or Norbury. I know how they will grieve. 
- they have expected me to spend the whole sumruer ,vitb 
them. l\1:y greatest terror is, lest the Queen, from what 
Mr. Smelt hinted, should make me prolllÎse myself to hel 
for a length of years. What can I do to a void that 1 


Mial F. Burne!! to Dr. Burney. 
Monday, June 19th, 1786. 
How great must have been your impatience, dearest sir! 
but my interview has only this morning taken place. Ev- 
erything is settled, and to-nlorro'v lllorning I go to the 
Queen's Lodge, to see the apartments, and to receive my 
instructions. 
I lnust confess myself extrelnely frightened and full of 
alanns, at a change of situation so great, so unexpected, so 
unthought of. Whether I shall suit it or not, heaven only 
knows, but I have a thousand dou Lts. Yet nothing could 
be sweeter than the Queen, -lllore encouraging, more 
gentle, or n10re delicate. She did not ask me one question 
concerning Iny qualifications for the charge; she only said, 
with the most condescending softness, "I am sure, Miss 
Durney, \ve shall suit one another very ,veIl." And, an- 
other time, "1 am sure we shall do very well together." 
And what is it, dear Sir, you suppose to be my business 1 
Not to attend any of the Princesses - but the Queen her- 
self! This, indeed, was a delightful hearing, reverencing 
and admiring her as I have so sincerely done ever since I 
first sa,v her. And iu this, my arnazement is proportioned 
to lIlY satisfaction; for the place designed me is that of 
Mrs. Haggerdorn, who came with her frolll GeI'lnany, and 
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it will put me more immediately and more constantly in 
her pre
ence than any other place, but that of 
lrs. Sch wel- 
lell Lerg, in the Court. 
The prepossession the Queen has taken in nlY favor is 
truly extraurdinary, for it seems as if her real vie\v was, as 

lr. Smelt hinted, to attach lIle to her persou. She has 
Leen long, she told :\Irs. ] )elany, looking out fur one to 
supply the place of 
Irs. IIaggerdorn, ,,,huse ill health 
force8 her back to Ge1'l1lany; "aud I was led to think of 
::\liss Burney, first by her buoks: then by seeing her; thell 
Ly always hearing how she ,va
 loved by her frieuds; but 
chiefly Ly your friendship for her." I fancy lilY appoint- 
ment "ill take place very SOOll. F. B. 


Miaa Burne!! to Mrs. Francia, .AJllesham, Norfollc. 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET, June 27th, 1786. 
!.fy sweet Ch'l.rlotte's kind indulgence to my long silence 
has been very, very dearly accepted. Her !Iajesty has 
sent nle a nlessage, express, near a fortnight ago, with an 
oUer of a vlace at Court, to succepd 
rrs. Haggerdoru, one 
of the Gerlnans ,vho accompanied her to England, and ,vho 
is 1l0\V retiring into her own country. ' T is a place of being 
constantly about her OWll person, and assisting in her toil- 
rtte, - a place of lunch confidence, and Illany comforts; 
(iparhnents in the palace; a footman kept for me; a coach 
in connnOll \\yith ::\Irs. Schwellenberg ; 200l. a-year, &c., &c. 
I have been in a state uf extreIllC (listurbance ever since, 
frUlll the re1uctance I feel to the separation it ,rill cause 
me froIll alllny friends. Those, indeed., 'whom [ lllost love, 
I sban be able to invite to tHe ill tht' palace; but I see 
little or no possibility of being able to Blake, ,,'hat I most 
value, excursions ':l1to the country. 
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Everybody 80 violently congratulates me, that it seems 
as if all was gain. However, I am glad they are all so 
pleased. My dear father is in raptures; that is my first 
comfort. Write to wish him joy, my Charlotte, without a 
hint to him, or anyone but Susan, of my confessions of 
my internal reluctance and fears. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1786 -1787. 


Diary re8umed. 
QUE&
'S LODGE, 'VI
DSOR, 1\IONDAY, JULY 17TH, 1786. 
- With ,vhat hurry of mind and body did I rise this morn- 
ing 1 Everything had already been arranged for l\frs. Ord's 
carrying us to 'Vindsor, and U1Y father's carriage was merely 
to go US baggage-,vagon for my clothes. But I wept not 
then. I left no one behind DIe to regret; my dear father 
accompanied me, and all my dear sisters had already taken 
their flight, never Inore to return. EveD poor little Sarah, 
whom I love very dearly, was at Chesington. 
Bet,veen nine and ten o'clock ,ve set off. 'Ve changed 
carriage in Queen Ann Street, and 
Irs. Ord conveyed us 
thence to 'Yinùsor. 'Vith a struggling heart, I kep
 my- 
self toleraLly tranquil during the little journey. 
Iy dear 
father ,vas quite happy, and l\Irs. Ord felt the joy of a 
mother in relinquishing Iue to the protection of a Queen 
so universally reverenced. Had I been in better spirits, 
their ecstasy would have been unbounded; but alas!- 
,,,hat I ,vas approaching ,vas not in my mind; ,vhat I ,vas 
leaving had taken possession of it solely. 

Iisa p- flew out to us as the carriage stopped - tlle 
youthful Llush of pleasure heightening her conlplexion, 
and every feature showing her kind happiness. 
Irs. De- 
lany, she said, was gone out \vith the Queen. I took leave 
of D1Y good :.\Irs. Ord, ,,'hose eyes overflowed with mater- 
nal feelings - chiefly of coutentnlent. 
frs. Delany came 
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home in about an hour. A chastened satisfaction was 
hers; she rejoiced in the prospect before me; she was hap- 
py ,ve should no,v be so lnuch united, but she felt for my 
depri vations, she saw the hard conflict within me, and the 
tenderest pity checked her delight. 
It was now debated \\rhether I ,vas immediately to go to 
the Lodge, or wait for orders. The accustomed method for 
those who have their 
lajesties' commands to corne to thelU 
is, to present themselves to the people in .waiting, and by 
theln to be announced. IVly heart, ho,vever, was already 
sinking, and my spirits every mon1ent were growing more 
agitated, and my sweet Mrs. Delany determined to spare 
me the additional task of passing through such awe-strik- 
ing formalities. She therefore employed my dear father- 
delighted with the en1ployment - to write a note, in her 
name. cc Mrs. Delany presents her most humble duty to 
the Queen; she found Dr. Burney and his daughter at her 
house; l\fiss Burney \vaits the honor of her Majesty's 
commands." 
This, though unceremonious and unusual, she was sure 
the Queen \\Tould pardon. A verbal answer came that I 
was to go to the Lodge inlmediately. Oh, my dear Susan r 
in what an agony of mind did I obey the summons I I 
was still in my travelling dress, but could not stay to 
change it. 1\ily father accompanied me. Mrs. Delany, 
anxiously and full of lnixed sensations, gave me her bless- 
ing. 'Ve walked; the Queen's Lodge is not fifty yards 
frOIn Mrs. Delany's door. My dear father's own courage 
an failed him in this little step; for as I was now on the 
point of entering - probably for ever - into an entire 
new way of life, and of foregoing by it all my most favor- 
ite schemes, and every dear expectation my fancy had ever 
indulged of happiness adapted to its taste - as no'v all 
was to be given up- 1 could disguise my trepidation no 
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longer - indeed I never had disguised, I had only forborne 
proclain1Ïng it. But IllY dear father now, sweet soul! felt 
it all, as I held Ly his ann, without power to say one 'word, 
but that if he did not hurry along I should drop by the 
way. T heard ill his kind voice that he was now really 
alarnled; hc \\ uttlù have slackened his pace, or have Inatle 
Ine stop to breathe; but I could not; my breath s('crned 
gone, and 1 could only hastell with all my Inight, lest DIY 
strength should go too. 
A page was in waiting at the gate, who showed us Into 
l\lrs. IIaggerdoru's rOODl, which was enlpty. 
Iy dear 
father endeavored here to compose my spirits; I could 
have no other conlnland over thern than to forbear letting 
hinl kno,v the afHicted state of all within, and to suffer 
hitll to keep to his own conclusions, that my elIlotion was 
all frolll fear of the approaching audience. Indeed was it 
not! - T could hardly even think of it. All that I "Ta') 
resigning - there, and there only went every fear, and all 
reluctance. The page came in a minute or t\VO to sum- 
mon me to the Queen. The Queen was in her dressing- 
roorn. 1\1rs. Schwellenberg \vas standing behind her: no- 
body else present 
She received me with a most gracious bo\v of the head, 
and a smile that was all sweetness. She sa w me much 
agitated, and attributed it, no doubt, to the awe of her 
presence. Oh, she little kne\\T my nlÎnd had no foom in it 
for feelings of that sort! She talked to me of DIY journey, 
my fathpr, my sisters, and my brothers; the "eather, th(1 
roads, anil 
rrs. Delany - any, every thing she ""ould sug- 
gest, that could best tend to compose and to make me 

asy; and \vhen I had been with her about a quarter of 
an hour, she desired 
frs. Schwellenberg to sho\v me my 
apartment, and, with anothef graceful bo,v, motioned my 
retiring. Not only to the sweet Queen, but to myself let 
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me here do justice, in declaring that though I entered her 
presence with a heart filled with everything but herself, 
I quitted it with sensations much softened. The conde- 
scension of her efforts to quiet me, and the elegance of 
her receiving me thus, as a visitor, without nan1Ïng to me 
a single direction, without even the most distant hint of 
business, struck nle to show so much delicacy, as well as 
graciousness, that I quitted her \vith a very deep sense of 
her goodness, and a very strong conviction that she merited 
ßvery exertion on my part to deserve it. 
When summoned to dinner, I found !\lrs. Schwel1enberg 
and a Gennan officer, Colonel Polier, l \v ho is no\v an at- 
tendant of Prince Charles of Mecklenberg, the Queen's 
brother, who is on a visit to their Majesties. I was intro- 
duced to hiIn, and we took our places. I was offered the 
seat of Mrs. Haggerdorn, ,vhich was at the head of the 
table; but that "ras an undertaking I could not bear. I 
begged leave to decline it; and as Mrs. Schwel1enberg left 
Ine at my own choice, I planted myself quietly at one 
side. 
Colonel Polier, though a German officer, is of a Swiss 
family. He is a fat, good-humored man, excessively fond of 
eating and drinking. His enjoyment of some of the far
, 
and especially of the dessert, ,vas real1y laughable: he 
could never finish a speech he had begun, if a new dish 
made its appearance, \vithout stopping to feast his eyes 
upon it, exclaim something in German, and suck the inside 
of his mouth; but all so openly, and with such perfect 
good-humor, tbat it was diverting without anytbing dis- 
tasteful. After dinner we \vent upstairs into Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg's room, to drink coffee. This is a daily practice. 


1 In Miss Burney's letters during this period, and in Mrs. Phillips's 
replies, fictitious names were occasionally employed, which, for obvioU8 
reasons, are retained in the present edition. 
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Her room
 are exactly over mine; they are the same size, 
and have the same prospect, but they are much more sump- 
tuousl y fitted up. 
Colonel Polier soon left us, to attend Prince Charles. 
'Ve had then a long tête-à-te
e, in 'v hich I found her a 
woman of understanding, and fond of conversation. I wa
 
called do,vn 'lfterwards to 
liss P-, who ,vas eager to 
see me in my ne,v dwelling, and dying ,vith iInpatience to 
know', hear, and examine everything about me. She ran 
about to make an the inquiries and discoveries she could for 
me, and was so highly delighted with my situation, it was 
impossible not to receive some pleasure evell from looking 
at her. She helped me to unpack, to arrange, to do every- 
thing that came in the way. 
In a short tin1e )ladanle La Fite entered, nearly as im- 
patient as herself to be nlY first visitor. She ,vas quite 
fanciful and entertaining about my succeeding to 
frs. 
Haggerdorn, and repeatedly turned round to look at me 
fresh and fresh, to see if it was really me, and me in that 
so long differently appropriated apartulent. 
She had but just left me, ,,,hen ,vho should enter but my 
dear !\Irs. ] )elany herself. This ,vas indeed a s"
eet regale 
to me. She came to welcome me in my own apartn1ent, 
and I am sure to teach me to love it. 'Vhat place could I 
see her in and hate? T could hardly do anything but kiss 
her soft cheeks, anrl dear venerable hanns, ",ith gratitude 
for her kindness, ,vhile she stayed with me, which wa
 
1 ill the royal family came home from the terrace, which 
t.hey walk upon every fine evening. She had already 
been invited to the King's concert, which she then at- 
tended. 

Ii'3s p- and I now planned that ,ye would drink tea 
'x>gether. It was, indeed, my dearest :\frs. Locke's injunc- 
tions that determined me upon making that trial; fOf I 
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knew nothing could more contribute to my future chance 
of some happy hours than securing this time and this 
repast to myself. !1rs. Delany had the same wish, and 
encouraged me in the attelnpt. As I kne\v not to \vhom 
to speak, nor how to give a positive order, in DlY ignorance 
whether the measure I desired to take was practicable or 
not, !liss P- undertook to be IllY agent. She therefore 
ran out, and scampered up and <lOWll the stairs and pas- 
sages in search of some one tJ "7honl she could apply. She 
nlet at last !Irs. Schwellenberg's man, and boldly bid him 
k bring l\fiss Burney's tea." "It is ready," he answered, 
" in the dining parlor." And then he canle to me, \vith 
his mistress's conlpliments, and that she was come down 
to tea, and \vaited for nle. 
To refuse to go \vas impossible; it would have been an 
opening so offensive, váth a person destined for my prin- 
cipal conlpanion, and \vho had herself begun very civilly 
and attelltively, that I could not even hesitate. I only felt 
heavy-hearted, and !fiss P- made a thousand faces, and 
together we ,vent to the eating-room. !Irs. Schwellenberg 
had already made the tea; and four gentlemen were seated 
at the table. The Rishop of Salisbury, as I afterwards 
found he was, came up to congratulate me, and spoke very 
kindly of my father, ,vhom he said he had just seen on the 
terrace. This is a brother of Lord Barrington's; I had never 
met him before. N ext him sat a young clergynlan, Mr. 
Fisher, whom I did not recollect, but who said he had seen 
me once at Mrs. Ord's, and spoke to me of her, and of Mrs. 
Thrale, whom he had lately left in Italy, where he has been 
tra veIling. And next was 
laj or Price, the Equerry of the 
King at present in waiting. He is the same that all the 
Barborne family so adored when a Captain. He men- 
tioned them all to me, with high praise and great good- 
breeding. I am very nluch pleased with him, and happy 
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he should be the Equerry in waiting on rr.y first arrival. 
Colonel Polier was also of the party. 
I find that it has always belonged to :\lrs. Schwellenberg 
and ::\1rs. 1Iaggerdorn to receive at tea whatever company 
the King or Queen invite to the Lodge, as it is only a very 
select fe\v that can cat \\
ith their l\Iajesties, and those few 
are only ladies; no Tllen, of what rank soever, Leing per- 
mitted to sit in the Queen's presence. J mran and hopp, 
to leave this business wholly to !\{rs. Schwellenberg, and 
only to succeed l\lrs. Haggerdorn in personal attendance 
uron the Queen. 
At night I was summoned to the Queen's apartment. 
1.1rs. Schwellenherg \vas there, waiting. 'Ve sat together 
some tirne. The Queen theu arrived, handed into her 
dressing-roonl by the ICing, and follo\ved by the Princess 
Royal and 1)rincess Augusta. The Queen spoke to HIe a 
little (If my father, nlY journey, and )11'8. Delany, and then 
entered into easy conversa.tion, in German, \vith 
Irs. 
Schwellenberg, \\ho never speaks :English but hy neces- 
sity. I had no sort of enlployment given me. The Queen 
was only waited upon by !Irs. Schwel1enberg and l\frs. 
Thielky, her wardrobe-woman; and when she bad put on 
her night déshabille, she wished me good night. This con- 
sideration to the perturhed state of my mind, that led her 
:Alajesty to permit my presence Inerely as a spectatress, by 
way of taking a lesson of my future employment for my 
own use, though to her, doubtless, disagreeable, was ex- 
tremely gratifying to me, and sent me to bed" ith as much 
case as I no'v could hope to find. 
)!ONDA Y, JULY 18TH. - I rose at six, and ,vas called to 
the Queen sonn after seven. Only 
Irs. Schwellenberg 
waS \vith her, and again she made me a mere looker-on; 
and the obligation I felt to her sent me somewhat lighter- 
hearted fr0nI her presence. \Vhen shc \\
as dressed, in 8 


. 
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òimple morning gown, she had her hat and cloak put on, 
to go to prayers at eight o'clock, at the King's Chapel In 
the Castle; and I returned to DIY room. 
!fy "\Vindsor apartment is extremely comfortable. I 
have a large dra\ving-room, as they call it, which is on the 
gFound-floor, as are all the Queen's rooms, and which faces 
the Castle and the venerable Round Tower, and opens at 
the further side, frol'll the windo'ws, to the Little Park. It 
is airy, pleasant, clean, and healthy. !ly bedroolTI is slnall, 
but neat and comfortable; its entrance is only from the 
drawing-room, and it looks to the garden. These two 
rooms are delightfully independent of all the rest of the 
house, and contain everything I can desire for my conve- 
nience and comfort. 
At night, !1rs. Schwellenberg inquired of me if I had 
rather have no supper? I told her a little fruit was aU T 
should like; and then orders \vere given, and I had some 
in my own room, and the great pleasure of making my 
good-natured little friend partake of it. This practice 
has been kept up ever since, and has proved the means of 
procuring me a little time to myself, and to quietness, be- 
fore my last summons to the Queen. To-night, like the 
rest of my attendance, I was merely treated as if an acci- 
dental visitor. S-weet Queen! - she seems as fearful of 
employing me as I am myself of being employed. 
MONDAY, JULY 24TH. - Let me endeavor to give you, 
more connectedly, a concise abstract of the general method 
of passing the day, that then I may only write what varies, 
and occurs occasionally. I rise at six o'clock, dress in a 
morning gown and cap, and wait my first summons, which 
is at all times from seven to near eight, but commonly in 
the exact half hour between them. The Queen never sends 
for me till her hair is dressed. This, in a morning, is 
always done by he:t wardrobe-woman, Mrs. Thielky, a 
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German, hut who speaks English perfectly wen. )frs. 
Sch,vellenberg, since the first 'week, has never come dO\YD 
in a morning at all. The Queen's dress is finished by 
'Irs. Thielky anò myself. Yo maid ever enters the room 
\vhilc the Queen is in it. :\frs. Thielky hands the things 
to I1le, and I put them on. 'T is fortunate for me I have 
not the handing them! I should never kno,v which to 
take first, embarrassed as I am, and should run a prodigious 
risk of giving the gown before the hoop, and the fan before 
the neck-kerchiet 
By eight o'clock, or a little after, for she is extrenlely 
expeditious, she is dressed. She then goes out to join the 
King, and be joined by the Princesses, and they all proceed 
to the King's chapel in the Castle, to prayers, attended 
by the governesses of the Princesses, and the King's 
equerry. Various others at times attend; but only these 
indispensably. I then return to my o\vn room to break- 
fast. I make this meal the most pleasant part of the day; 
I have a book for my companion, and I allow myself an 
hour for it. At nine o'clock T send off my breakfast things, 
and relinquish my book, to make a serious and steady ex- 
amination of everything I have upon my hands in the way 
of husiness - in ,,-hich preparations for dress are always 
included, not for the present (lay alone, but for the court- 
clays, which require a particular dress; for the next arriv- 
ing birthday of any of the Royal Family, everyone of 
which requires new apparel; for Ke\v, where the dress is 
plainest; and for going on here, ,vhere the dress is very 
pleasant to me, requiring DO 8ho\\7 nor finery, but merely 
to be neat, not inelegant, and rnoderately fashionable. 
That over, I have TUY tinle at nlY own disposal till a 
quarter before twelve, except on 'Vednesdays and Satur- 
days, when I have it only to a quarter before eleven. :\fy 
nlmmages and business sometimes occupy me uninter. 
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ruptedly to those hours. "\Vhen they do not, I give till ten 
to necessary letters of duty, ceremony, or long arrears;- 
and no\v, frOlll ten to the tinIes I have mentioned, I devote 
to walking. These tiInes mentioned call Ille to the irksome 
and quick-returning labors of the toilette. The hour ad- 
vanced on the \Vednesdays and Saturdays is for curling 
and craping the hair, \yhich it no\v requires twice a week. 
A quarter before OIle is the usual time' for the Queen to 
begin dressing for t.he day. lVII's. Sch\vellenberg then con- 
stantly attends; so do I; l\lrs. Thielky, of course, at all 
times. We help h
r off 'with her gown, and on \vith her 
powdering things, and then the hairdresser is admitted. 
She generally reaùs the newspapers during that operation 
"Then she observes that I have I'U n to her but half dressed, 
she constantly gives me leave to return and finish as soon 
as she is seated. If she is grave, and reads steadily on, 
she dismisses me, \v hether I aln dressed or not; but at 
all times she never forgets to send llle away while she is 
powdering, with a consideration not to spoil my clothes, 
that Olle would not expect belonged to her high station. 
Neither does she ever detain nle without lnaking a point of 
reading here and there some little paragraph aloud. 
'Vhen I return, I finish, if anything is undone, my 
dress, and then take Baretti's Dialogues, my dearest Fredy's 
Tablet of 1Iemory, or some such disjointed ITlatter, for the 
fe\v n1innte
 that elapse ere I am again summoned. I find 
her then always removed to her state dressing-room, if any 
ruom in this private Inansion can have the epithet of state. 
There, in a very short time, her dress is finished. She then 
says she won't detain me, and I hear and see no more of 
her till bed time. 
It is commonly three o'clock when I am thus set at 
large. And I have then two hours quite at my own dis- 
posal: but, in the natural course of things, not a moment 
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aft<>r I These dear anù lluiet two hours, lilY only quite sure 
and ullclisturhell tiuH' in tIlt> whole day, after breakfa3t is 
over, I shall henceforwanl devote to thus talking with lilY 
helove<l SU:'\all, my 1;l"elly, my uther sisters, Iny dear father, 
or 'Iis
 Ca.nl hri(lge; with IllY brothers, cousins, 
[rs. Ord, 
and other friends, in such tenllS as these two hours will 
occasionally al10w 111('. Tlenceforward, r say; for hitherto 
dejection of spirits, with uncertainty how long DIY tillle 
Iuight last, have Inade l11e waste Inoment after moment as 

a.dly as unprufitably. 
At five, we ha.ve dinner. 
frs. Schwellenberg and J 
Ineet in th6 eating-room. \Ve are cOlnmonly tête-à-tête: 
when there is anybudy added, it is frorn her invitation 
only. \Vhatever right my place might afforù me of also 
inviting my friends to the table I have now totally lost, 
by want of courage and spirits to clailfi it originally. 'Vhen 
we have dined, \ve go upstairs to her apartlllent, \\ hich is 
directly over mine. IIere \\pe have coffee till the terracing 
is over: this is at about eight o'clock. Our tête-à-tête then 
finishes, and we conle down again to the eating-roorn 
There the e(!lleITY, \vhoever he is, COlnes to teu constantly, 
and with hinl any gentleman that the l{ing or Queeu may 
have invited for the evening; and \vhen tea is over, he con- 
ducts theIn, and goe
 hinlself, to the concert-room. Thi
 is 
counnonly about nine o'clock. 
:FrolIl that time, if 
frs. Schwellenberg i
 alone, I never 
quit her for a Tnillute, t.ill T come to Iny little supper at 

('ar eleven. BptWt'ell eleven and twelve IllY last f:Ulllnl0ns 
usually takes place, earlier and later occasionally. Twenty 
minutes is the customary tirn{1 then spent with the Queen: 
half an hour, I helieve, is seldolll exceeded. 
I then COIUP back, and after doing whatever I can to 
forward rIlY dress for the next morning, t go to bed 
 
and to sleep, too, believe me: the early rising, and a long 
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day's attention to new affairs and occupations, cause a 
fatigue so bodily, that nothing mental stands against it 
and to sleep I fall the monlent I have put out my candle 
and laid down my head. Such is the day to your F. B. in 
her new situation at Windsor; such, I mean, is its usual des- 
tination, and its intended course. I make it take now and 
then another channel, but never stray far enough not to 
return to the original stream after a little meandering about 
and about it. 
\Vith regard to those summonses I speak of, I will now 
explain myself. My summons, upon all regular occasions 
- that is, morning, noon, and night toilets - is neither 
more nor less than a bell. Upon extra occasions a page is 
comnlonly sent. At first, I felt inexpressibly discomfited 
by this mode of call. A bell! - it seemed so mortifying a 
mark of servitude, I always felt myself blush, though alone, 
with conscious shame at my own strange degradation. But 
I have philosophized myself now into some reconcilement 
with this manner of summons, by reflecting that to have 
some person always sent would be often very inconvenient, 
and that this Inethod is certainly less an interruption to 
any occupation I may be employed in, than the entrance 
of n1essengers so many times in the day. It is, besides, 
less liable to mistakes. So I have made up n1Y mind 
to it as well as I can; and now I only feel that proud 
blush when sOlllebody is by to revive my original dis- 
like of it. 
TUESDAY JULY 25TH. - I now begin my second week, 
,vith a scene a little, not much, different. We were no'\-y 
to go to Kew, there to remain till Friday. I had this morn- 
ing, early, for the first time, a little visit from one of the 
Princesses. I was preparing for my journey, when a little 
rap at my room-door made me call out" Come in!" and 
who should enter but the Princess Royal! I apologized 
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for IUY famili,tr admittance, by Iny little expectation of 
such an hono1'. She told me she had brought the Queen's 
snuff-box to be filled \vith some snuff \vhich I had been 
directed to prepare. It is a very fine-scented and n1Ïld 
snuff, but requires being Inoistened from time to tiule to 
1'evi ve its sIllell. 
The Princess, \vith a very sweet smile, insisted upon 
holding the box while I filled it; and told me she had seen 
1\frs. Delany at the chapel, and that she was very well; 
and then she talked on about her, with a visible pleasure 
in having a subject so interesting to me to open upon. 
\\lien the little cOlInnission was executed, she took her 
leave with as elegant civility of manner as if parting 
\vith another King's daughter. I am quite charmed with 
the Princess Royal; unaffected condescension and native 
dignity are so happily blended ill her whole deportment. 
She had left me but a short tÏ1ne before she again returned. 
It 
Iiss Burney," cried she, smiling with a look of congratu- 
lation, "1faluma says the snuff 1:::3 extremely well mixed; 
and she has sent another box to be filled." I had no more 
ready. She begged me not to mind, and not to hurry D1Y- 
self, for she would wait till it \vas done. 
'V"hen 1 went to the Queen before dinner, the little 
Princess ..A..melia \vas with her; and, though shy of me at 
first, we afterwarùs lllade a very pleasant acquaintance. 

he is a most lovely little thing, just three years old, and 
full of sense, spirit, and playful prettiness: yet decorous 
and dignified when called upon to appear en princesse to 
any strangers, as if conscious of her high rank, and of the 
iInportance of condescendingly sustaining it. 'T is amazing 
what education call do, in the earliest years, to those of 
quick understandings. This little Princess, thus in infancy, 
by practice and example taught her own consequence con- 
tIucts ht::rself, upon all proper occasions, with an air of 
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dignity that is quite astonishing, though her natural char, 
acter seems all sport and humor. 
'Vhen we became a little acquainted, the Queen de- 
sired me to tale her by the hand, and carry her downstairs 
to the King, who was waiting for her in the garden. She 
trusted herself to me with a grave and examining look, 
and showed me, for I knew it not, the way. The King, 
\vho dotes upon her, seemed good-huIlloredly pleased 
to see me bring her. He took her little hand and led 
her away. 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 2ND. - In the evening 1 had no little 
difficulty how to manage to go to Mrs. Delany - for I 
have here to mention the worst thing that has happened 
to me at Windsor - the desertion of l\laj or Price frorn the 
coffee. The arrival of General Budé, \vho belongs to the 
equeITies'table, has occasioned his staying to do the honors 
to him till terrace time. At tea, they belong to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. This has not only lost me some of his 
society, the most pleasant I had had in the Lodge, but has 
trebled my trouble to steal a\vay. When I left him be- 
hind, the absconding from a beau was apology all-sufficient 
for running a\vay from a belle; but now I am doubly 
wanted to stay, and too doubly earnest to go ! 
For this evening, however, an opportunity soon offered. 
The Duchess of Ancaster, who with her daughter, Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, was just come on a visit to the Queen, 
called in upon Mrs. Schwellenberg; and, after an extremely 
civil salutation and introduction to me, and joy-wishing 
on my appointment, she showed so much agitation, and 
seemed so desirous to speak of sOlnething important to 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, that T found it perfectly easy to make 
my apology for retiring. I went into my own room for 
my cloak, and, as usual, found Madame La Fîte just wait- 
ing for me. She was all emotion - she seized my hand 
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- cc Have you heard? - 0, 'lnon IJÙu! - 0, le bon Eoi! 
Ok, Jfiss Burney! - what an horreur ! " 
I ,vas very much startled, but soon ceased to wonder at 
her perturbation; - she had Leen in the rOOlll wit 11 the 
Princess Elizabeth, and there heard, from J\fiss Golds- 
worthy, that an attempt had just been made upon the life 
of the King! 
r ,vas almost petrified \vith horror at the intelligence. 
If this King is not safe - good, pious, beneficent as he is 
- if his life is in danger, frOln his own subjects, what is 
to guard the Throne? and which way is a monarch to be 
, 
secure? 
Mrs. Goldsworthy had taken every pussible precaution so 
to tell the matter to the Princess Elizabeth as lea:it to 
alarm her, lest it might occasion a return of her spasms; 
but, fortunately, she crieù so exceedingly that it was hoped 
the vent of her tear
 would save her from those terrible 
con vulsions. 

ladame La Fite had heard of tbe attempt only, not the 
particulars; but I was afterwards informed of them in the 
lfiOst interesting Ulalluer - naluely, how they ,vere related 
to the Queen. And as the uewspapers will have told you 
all else, I shaH only and briefly tell that. 
No inforrnation arrived here of the mattel '3efore Lis 
l\lajesty's return, at the usual hour in the afternoon, fronl 
the levée. The Spanish 
lini8ter had hUITied off instantly 
to 'Vindsor, anù was in waiting, at Lady Charlotte Finrh's, 
tù be ready to assure her 
Iajesty of the King's safety, in 
case any report anticipated his return. 
The Queen had the two eldest Princesse
. the Duchess 
uf Ancaster, and Lady Charlotte Bertie with ber when the 
King came in. He hastened up to her. with a countenance 
of striking vivacity, and said, "Here I am ! - safe a.nd well 
-- as you 8ee! - but I have very uarru,vly escapeù being 
stabbed J " 
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His o\vn conscious safety, and the pleasure he felt in 
thus personally showing it to the Queen, made him not 
a\vare of the effect of so abrupt a communication. The 
Queen ,vas seized with a consternation that at first almost 
stupefied her, and, after a most painful silence, the first 
\vords she could articulate were, in looking round at the 
Duchess and Lady Charlotte, \vho had both burst into tears 
- " I envy you 1- I can't cry!" 
The t",
o Princesses \vere for a little while in the same 
state; but the tears of the Duchess proved infectious, and 
they then wept even with violence. 
You lllay have heard it \vrong; I will concisely tell it 
right. His carriage had just stopped at the garden-door at 
St. James's, and he had just alighted from it, ,vhen a 
decently-dressed \VOlnan,l who had been waiting for him 
some time, approached him \vith a petition. It was rolled 
up, and had the usual superscription - "For the King's 
l\lost Excellent 1\lajesty." She presented it \vith her 
right hand; and, at the same moment that the King 
bent forward to take it, she drew from it, with her left 
hand, a knife, ,vith which she aimed straight at his heart 1 
The fortunate a\vkwardness of taking the instrument 
,vith the left hand made her design perceived before it 
could be executed; - the King started back, scarce believ- 
ing the testimony of his o\vn eyes; and the woman made 
a second thrust, which just touched his waistcoat before he 
had time to prevent her; - and at that moment one of the 
attendants, seeing her horrible intent, wrenched the knife 
from her hand. cc Has she cut my waistcoat?" cried he, 
in telling it, -" Look! for I have had no time to ex- 
amine." Thank heaven, ho\vever, the poor wretch had not 
gone quite so far. "Though nothing," added the King, 
in giving hig relation, "could have been sooner done, for 
1 Margaret Nicholson.. 
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there was nothing for her tu go through but a thin linen 
anù fat." 
'Vhile the guard::; and his own people now SUrl'OU nded 
the l(illg, the as::;assin ,vas seized by the }Jopulace, who 
were tearing her away, no doubt to fall the instant 3arri- 
fice of her murtherous purpuse, ,vhen the !(ing, the only 
cahn and moderate person then present, called aloud to the 
1110b, "The poor creature is mad! - Do not hurt her 
 
he 
has not hUlt Ine! " He thell caIne forward, and showed 
himself to all the people, declaring he was verfectly safe 
and unhurt; and then gave positive orùers that the wonlan 
should Le taken care of, and went into the palace, and had 
his levée. 
There is sOIuething in the whole of hi:) hehavior upon 
this occasion that strikes Ine as proof indisputa.ble of a true 
and noble courage: for in a moment so extraordiuary - all 
attack, in tIlls country, unheard of before - to settle so in- 
stantly that it wa
 the effect of insanity, to feel no appre- 
hension of private plot or latent conspiracy - to stay out, 
fearlt
ssly, alnong his people, and so henevolently to see 
hiIllself to the safety of one who had raised her arUl against 
his life, - these little traits, all impulsive, and therefore to 
be trusted, have given Ille dn impression of respect dnd 
reverence that I can llever forget, and never think of but 
with fresh admiration, 
'Vhen I went to the Queen at llight she scarce ùnce 
opened her lips. Indeed, I could not look at her without 
feeling the tears ready to btart into my eyes. But I \Va
 
very glaù to hear wJain the voice of the King, though uIlly 
from the next apartment, and calling to one of his dogs. 
.AUGUST 3RD. - The poor Queen looked so ill that it was 
easy to see how llliserable had been her night. It is un- 
fortunately th
 unalterable upinion of 
Irs. Schwellenberg 
th
Lt SOUIC latent con
!Jiracy belongs to this attenlVt. and 
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therefore that it will Dever rest here. This dreadful sug- 
gestion preys upon the mind of the Queen, though she 
struggles to conquer or conceal it. I longed passionately 
this morning, when alone with her, to speak upon the mat 
tel', and cOlubat the opinion; but as she still said nothiu ð 
it ,vas not possible. 
"\Vhen she was dressed for the chapel, she desired IlIe to 
keep little Badine; but he ran out after her: I ran too, 
and in the gallery leading frOIll the Queen's rOOlll to Inine, 
all the Princesses and their governesses, were waiting fûl 
the Queen. They all looked very ill, the Princess Royal 
particularly. - Oh, well indeed might they tremble! for a 
father more tender, more kind, more amiable, I believe has 
scarcely ever had daughters to bless. 
The Princess Mary assisted lie to recover the little dog, 
or, rather, took all the trouble herself, for she caught hirn 
and brought him to me in her arnIS; and the Princess 
Augusta very sweetly canle up to Ine, to say she had just 
seen 1\1:rs. Delany pass by to the chapel, which Inust be a 
proof of her health. 
I then passed on to my own roon1, \V hich terminates this 
gallery. But I have since heard it is contrary to rule to 
pass even the door of an apartment in ,vhich any of the 
royal fan1Ïly happen to be, if it is open. However, these 
little formalities are all dispensed with to the ignorant; 
and as I learn b
tter I shall observe them more. I am 
now obliged to feel and find nlY way as I can, having no 
friend, adviser, nor informer in the whole house. Accident 
only gives me any instruction, and that generally arrives 
too late to save an error. My whole dependence is UpOli 
the character of the Queen; her good sense and strong 
reason will always prevent the unnecessary offence of 
ranking mistakes from inexperience, with disrespect or iu- 
:J.ttel1t.ion. I have never, th
Tefore, a moment's uneasiness 
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upon these points. Though there is a lady who froDI time 
to tilne represents them as evils the most heinous. 
I h.ul afterwards a letter from my puor 
[rs. Delany, 
written with her own hand, and with a pencil, as she is 
now too indistinct of sight t,. see even a word. She writes 
therefore only by IllclllOry, and, if with pen and ink, can- 
not find her plac(' again when she leaves it, to dip the pen 
in the inkstand. 
She had escaped the news at the chapel, by the care of 
Lady Spencer, whù had been cautioned to watch her; but 

he had been told it afterwards hy Lady Spencer herself, 
lest it should reach her ears in any worse lUanneI'. Y' ou 
Inay Ì1nagine how' greatly it shocked her. I ran to answer 
her note ill person, detennining, upon such an occasion, to 
risk ap}Jearing before the QueeIl a second tilne in my 
morning dress, rather than not satisfy lny dear 
lrs. Delany 
by ,vord of 1110uth. I gave her all the cOlnfort in my 
PO\\ er, and raised her agitated spirits by d \\ elling upon the 
escape, and ::;lightly pas
illg by the danger. 
The Queen ,vas so late before her second SUIDIIlons that 
I wa.s still in tÏ111l
. I fOUll<l her with her eyes alnlost 
swollen out of her head, but more cheerful and easy, and 
evidently relieved by the vent forced, at length, to her 
t.ears. 
She nc. w first spoke upon the subject to me; inquiring 
how )[l's. Delany harl borne the hearing of it. I told her 
of the letter sent nle in the morning, and half proposed 
sho,ving it, as it e
 pre
serl her feelings Ley011l1 the po" er 
of any other wOl'(ls. She bowed her desire to see it) and I 
ran and brought it. ðhe read it aloud, 
Irs. 
chwellenberg 
heing present, and wa.s plea
e(l and soothed by it. 
SU-XDAY, AUGu::;J' 6TH. - The pri\rate conduct of the 
Rnyal 'Fatnily is all so guod, so e
enlplary, that it is with 
the greatest pleasure I tah.e, from tillie to tirliC, occasion 
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to give my Susan some traits of it. This morning, before 
church, 1\Iiss Planta was sent to DIe by the Queen, for some 
snuff, to be lllixed as before: when I had prepared it, ] 
carried it, as directed, to her Majesty's dressing-room. I 
turned round the lock, for that, not rapping at the door, i8 
the nlode of begging admission; and she called out to me 
to COlne in. I found her reading, aloud, some religiou
 
book, but I could not discover what, to the three eldest 
Princeßses. 1\1:iss Planta \vas in waiting. She continued 
after 1HY entrance, only 11lotioning to me that the snuff 
migb t be put in a box upon the table. 
Just as I had slowly finished my c01nmission, the King 
entered. She then stopped, and rose; so instantly did the 
Princesses. He had a letter in his hand open: he said 
something to the Queen in GenTIan, and they left the room 
together; but he turned round from the door, and first 
spoke to me, with a good-humored laugh, saying, " 1\fiss 
Burney, I hear you cook snuff very well." " Cook snuff!" 
repeated the Princess August.a, laughing, and con1Îng up to 
IDe the nloment they left the rOOlll. "Pray, J\tliss Burney, 
let me have one pinch! JJ The Princess Elizabeth ran up t.o 
me, also, exclaiming, " Miss Burney, I hope you hate snuff? 
I hope you do, for I hate it of all things in the \yorld ! " 
In the afternoon I had a sweet visit fron1 1\frs. Delany, 
who stayed with me till the evening party, \Vhell she ac- 
companied me into the tea-room, where \ve found the Duke 
of 1\10ntagu, M. del Campo, the German Baron, and ]\'11'. 
Fisher, with the two customary beaux. 
Just as tea ,vas over, the door opened, and the King en- 
tered. He only seized Mrs. Delany by the arm, and laugh- 
ing a little at the enlèvement, instantly carried her away 
with him to the concert-room. I was very glad to lose her 
thus, knowing \vell the great gratification she receives froTlJ 
the honors done her by such sovereigns. 
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The Major and General iml11ediately followed, but the 
Baron stayed, anù ,vhile he engrossed Mrs. Schwellenberg 
- (1 wish he would live here!) - and 11. Jel Campo the 
Duke, 
lr. Fisher, for the first time, entered into conversa- 
tion with UIe, autI spoke to llle of 
frs. Thrale - with 
w horn he had seen me in fornler times - with such can- 
dol' that it quite won my heart. 
During this discourse, '\T esterbahl, oue of 1\.1rs. gchwel- 
lenberg's domestics, called IDe out of the room. J o11n 
waited to speak to HIe in the gallery. "What time. 
ma'am," cried he, cc shall you have your supper?" 
cc'That supper?" cried I. cc I only eat fruit, as usual." 
ee Have not you ordered supper, ma'am, for to-night?" 
cc No." 
Ie There is one cooking for you - a fowl and peas." 
cc It's some great mistake; run down and tell them so." 
I returned to the company, and 'Would have related the 
adventure, had I beell in svirits; but voluntary speech 
escaped me not. '''here I am not happy, or forced to it, 
it never does. Tn silence and in quiet, I court repose dnd 
revival; and 1 think, my dearest Susan, I feel that they 
will come. 
Presently I was called out again. 
cc 
fa'am," cried John, ,e the supper is ordered in your 
name. I saw the order- the clerk of the kitchen gave 
it in." 
This ,vas the most ridiculous thing I ever heard. I de- 
sired him to run down forth,vith, aud inquire by whose 
directions all this was done. 
He caUle ba.ch., and said, " By Sir Francis Drake's." 
Sir Francis [Jrake is, I think, steward of the household. 
I then desired hiIIl to interfere no more, but let the mat- 
ter be pur:;ued in their own way. 
As soon 
I.s the l:olnl'any was gone, all but a l-liss 
Ia'\\-er. 
VOL. I. 17 
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who is on a visit to Mrs. Schwellenberg, I told my tale. 
Mrs. SchweUenberg said the orders had been hers, that a 
hot supper belonged to nlY establishment, and that some.. 
times she might come and eat it ,vith me. 
I had not a word to add. At ten o'clock, both she and 
l\liss 11Rwer accompanied me to my room. 
Miss Mawer is an old maid; tall, thin, sharp-featured: 
hurrying and disagreeable in her manner, but, I believe, 
good-natured and good-hearted, from all I have observed 
in her. The smell of the meat soon gre\v offensive to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, who left lue \vith Miss Mawer. As J never 
eat any myself at night, all I could devise to make the 
perfume tolerable was to consider it as an opportunity fOl 
a lesson in carving: so I went to work straight-forward 
to mangle my unbidden guest, for the use and service of 
Miss Mawer. 
Soon after, I was delighted and surprised by the entrance 
of Mrs. Delany, ushered to my roonl by Major Price. The 
concert being over, aud the Royal Family retired to sup- 
per, she \vould not go away without seeing lue. I thanked 
the Major for bringing me so sweet a guest, but almost 
fear he expected to be invited in with her. I am sure I 
could have had nothing but pleasure from his joining us; 
but I had made a rule, on my thus first setting up for my- 
self, to invite no man whatever, young, old, married, single, 
acquaintance or stranger, till I knew precisely the nature 
of my own situation: for I had been warned by an excel- 
lent friend, Mrs. De Luc, on my first entrance into office, 
that there was no drawing back in a place such as this; 
and that therefore I ought studiously to keep back, till I 
felt my way, and knew, experimentally, what I could do
 
and what I should wish to leave alone. 
This advice bas been of singular use to me, in a thou- 
sand particulars, from the very first to the present day of 
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my abode in this Lodge. 
frs. 1)e Luc trusted Joe with 
several ot.her private hints, that have proved of the greatest 
utility to lne. Indeed, I never see her \'lithout receiving 
the 1l10st indubitable testiInonies of her confidence and 
fri(1ndship. 

10
DAY, AUGUST 7TH.- This has been the first cheerful 
day since the memorable alld alanuing attack of the 2n<l 
of A ugnst. It \vas the birthday of the little Princess 
Amelia; and the fondness of the ""hole fanlily for that 
lovely child, and her o\vn infantine enjoyment of the hon- 
ors paid her, have revived the spirits of the whole house. 
The manner of keeping the birthdays here is very silnple. 
All the Royal Family are ne\v-dressed; so - at least so 
they appear-are all their attendants. The dinners anù 
desserts are unusually surnptuous; and some of the princi- 
pal officers of state, and a few of the ladies of the court, 
come to'Vindsor to make their cODlpliments; and at night 
there is a finer concert, by an addition from town of the 
musician!=; belonging to the Queen's band. If the weather 
is fine, all the fanlily \valk upon the terrace, which is 
crowded with people of distinction, who take that mode of 
showiug respect, to avoid the trouble and fatigue of at- 
tending at the following drawing-room. 
Another n1ethod, too, \vhich is tak(1n to express joy and 
attachment upon these occasions, is by going to the eight 
o'clock prayers at the l
oyal Chapel. The congregation all 
assernble, after the service, in the opening at the foot of the 
great stairs which the Royal Family descend fronl their 
gallery; and there those who have any pretensions 
o 
notice scarce ever fail to meet 'with it. 
To-day, this Staircase Drawing-rooln, as it is named b,y 
}'fajor Price, \vas very Inuch crO'wded; and it ,vas a sweet 
sight to me, from my windo,\ s, to see that the royal group 
- respectfully followed by many people of distinction, who 
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came on the occasion, and, at a still greater distance, en- 
circled by humbler, but not less loyal congratulators - had 
their chief attention upon my dear, aged, venerable !lrs. 
Delany, ,vho ,vas brought in by the King and Queen, to 
l)artake with them the birthday breakfast. 
In the evening, for the first tÜne since my arrival) I 
went upon the terrace, under the wing and protection of 
my dear Mrs. Delany, who was tempted to walk there her- 
self, in order to pay her respects on the little Princess's 
birthday. She \vas carried in her chair to the foot of the 
steps. :I\lrs. Delany was desirous to save herself for the 
royal encounter: she therefore sat do\vn on the first seat 
till the royal party appeared in sight: we then, of course, 
stood up. 
It was really a mighty procession. The little Princess, 
just turned of three years old, in a robe-coat covered with 
fine muslin, a dressed close cap, white gloves, and a fan, 
,valked on alone and first, highly delighted in the parade, 
and turning fronl side to side to see everybody as she 
passed: for all the terracers stand up against the walls, to 
luake a clear passage for the Royal Family, the 1110ment 
they come in sight. Then follo\ved the King and Queen, 
no less delighted thenlselves with the joy of their little 
darling. The Princess Royal, leaning on Lady Elizabeth 
Waldegrave, followed at a little distance. Next the Prin- 
cess Augusta, holding by the Duchess of Ancaster; and 
next the Princess Elizabeth, holding by Lady Charlotte 
Bertie. Office here takes place of rank, \v hich occasioned 
Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, as lady of her bedchamber, to 
walk with the Princess Royal. Then followed the Princess 
:I\1ary with Miss Goldsworthy, and the Princess Sophia 
with Mademoiselle 1fonmoulin and J\1iss Planta; then 
General Budé and the Duke of Montagu; and, lastly, 
}"fajor Price, who, as equerry, always brings up the rear, 
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walks at a distance from the group, and kefps off all crowd 
from the Royal Family. 
On sight of 1.frs. Delany, the king instantly stopped to 
speak to her. The Queen, of course, and the little Prin- 
cess, and all the rest, stood still, in their ranks. They 
talked a good while \vith the sweet old lady; during which 
time the King once or twice addressed himself to me. I 
caught the Queen's ere, and [.;
nv in it a litt1e surprise, but 
by no Ineans any displeasure, to see Dle of the party. The 
little Princess went up to :àIrs. Delany, of wholIl she is very 
fond, and behaved like a little angel to her: she then, 
with a look of infJ.uiry and recollection, slowly, of her own 
accord, came behin{l 1\ll's. Delany to look at me. H I am 
afraid," said I, in a whisper, aud stooping rlown, (( your 
TIoyal IIighness does not remernber me ? " 
\Vhat think yon \vas her answer? An arch little smile, 
and a nearer approach, \vith her lips pouted out to kiss me. 
T could not resist so innocent an invitation; but the 
monlent I had accepted it, I ,vas half afraid it luight seem, 
in so public a place, an in1proper liberty: however, there 
was no help for it. She then took 1l1Y fan, and having 
looked at it on both sides, gravely returned it me, saying, 
u O! a brown fan!" The I{ing anr1 Qucen then bid her 
curtsey to 1\frs. Delany, \vhich she diet rnost gracefully, and 
they all moved on; each of the Princesses speaking to :\Irs. 
Delany as they passed, and condescending to curtsey to heT 
cOInpanion. 
AUGUST 8TH. - _\n exceeding pretty scene was exhibited 
to-day to their :àlajesties. We came, as u::;ual on every 
alternate Tuesday, to 1(ew. The Queen's Lodge is at the 
end of a long meadow, surrounded with houses, ,vhich is 
called Kew Green; and this \\yas quite filled with all the 
inhabit
nts of the place - the lame, old, hlitHl, sick, and 
infants, who all assernbled, dres
ed in their Suwlay garb. 
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to line the sides of the roads through which their l\lajesties 
passed, attended by a band of musicians" arranged in the 
front" who began" God save the King!" the moment they 
came upon the Green, and finished it with loud huzzas. 
This was a COl11pliment at the expense of the better inhab- 
itants, \vho paid the musicians themselves, and mixed in 
with thlJ group, which indeed left not a soul, I am told, in 
any house in the place. 
This testimony of loyal satisfaction in the King's safe 
return, after the attempted assassination" affected the Queen 
to tears: nor were they shed alone; for almost everybody's 
flo,ved that witnessed the scene. The Queen, in speaking 
of it afterwards, said, "I shall always love little Kew for 
this!" At the second toilette to-day" Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
who left the dressing-room before me, called out at the 
door, "Miss Bernal', when you have done from the Queen, 
come to my room." There \vas something rather more per- 
emptory in the order than was quite pleasant to me, and I 
rather dryly ans\vered, " Very ,veIl, Mrs. Sclnvellenberg." 
vVhell I went to Mrs. Schwellenberg, she said, "You 
might know I had somethillg to say to you, by my calling 
you before the Queen." She then proceeded to a long pre- 
lude, which I could but ill comprehend, save that it con- 
veyed much of obligation on my part, and favor on hers; 
and then ended with, "I might tell you now, the Queen is 
going to Oxford, and you might go with her; it is a secret 
- yeu might not tell it nobody. But I tell you once, I 

haI.: do for you what I can; you are to have a gown." 
I stared, and drew back, with a look so undisguised of 
wonder and displeasure at this extraordinary speech, that 
I sa\v it was understood, and she then thought it time, 
therefore, to name her authority, \vhich, \vith great empha- 
sis, she did thus: "The Queen will give you a gown! The 
Queen says you are not rich," &c. There was something 
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in tIle IlIa.Hner of this quite intoleraLle to Ine; aud I hastily 
iuterrupteù her with daring," 1 have two new gowns by 
Iile, and therefore do not require another." 
Seeing the \VOllller and displeasure now hers, r calmly 
added, "The Queen is very good, and I am very 3ensible of 
her 
rajesty's graciousness; but there is not, In this in- 
stance, the least occasion for it." (C ]'1iss Bernal'," cried 
she, quite angrily, "I tell you once, \vhen the Queen will 
give you a go\vn, you nlust be hllluble, thankful, when you 
are Duches3 of Ancaster! " She then enumerated various 
ladies to w hOlfi her 
lajesty had. made the same present, 
llm1JY uf theln of the first distinction, and all, she 
aid, 
great secrets. Still I only repeated again the saIne speech. 
I can bear tu be cheekeù and curbeJ in discourse, and 
would r
1.ther he suhdued into silence - and even, if that 
J.H'oves a gratification that seCU1'es peace and gives pleasure, 
into apparent insensibility; but to receive a favor through 
the vehicle of insolent ostentation - no! no! To submit 
to ill hUInor rather than ù.rguè and dispute I think an exer- 
cise of patience, and I encourage rnyself all I can to l'rac- 
tise it: but to accept even a shado\v of an obligation upon 
such tenns I should think mean and unworthy; and there- 
fore I lllean always, in a Court as I would else\vhere, to be 
open and fearless in declining such subjection. 
At tea I foullù a neW uniforlll. 
Iajor Price iIlllueùi- 
ately introduced Hie to hilll; he was Colonel Fairly. He 
is a JnaD of the Ino::,t scrupulous good-breeding, diffident, 
gentle, and sentimental ill his conversation, and assiduously 
attentive in his TuaUllers. lIe married Lady -, and I 
anL told is a most tender husband to her. A very unfor- 
tunate subject happened to be started during our tea; 
nalnely, the newspaper dttacks upon ì\lrs. Hastings. The 
Culonel, very innocently, said hp was very sorry that lady 
Wa::; e'"er Inelltioned in the S:Ulle lJaragraph with her .l\Iaj- 
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esty. 1\1rs. Sch\vellenberg indignantly deulanded " "\Vhy '1 
- \vhere ? - when? and what?" 
,Unconscious of her great friendship for ß-Irs. IIastings, 
the Colonel, unfortunately, repeated his concern, adding. 
" Nothing has hurt me so nluch as the Queen's being ever 
named in such cOlllpany." The nlost angry defence \vas 
no\v made, Lut in so great a storrn of displeasure, and 
confusion of language, that the Colonel, looking ut- 
terly amazed, \vas unable to understand what was the 
matter. 
l\fajor Price and Inyself were both alarrned; 1\1iss P- 
longed to laugh; 1Iiss Mawer sat perfectly motionless; 
1Ir. Fisher decidedly silent. No one else \vas present. 
The Colonel, whenever he could be heard, still persisted in 
his assertion, firnlly, though gently, explaining the loyalty 
of his motives. This perseverance increased the storm, 
which now blew with greater violence, less and less distinct 
as more fierce. Broken sentences \vere all that could be 
articulated. " You Inight not say such thing!" -" Upon 
IllY vord!" -" I tell you once!" -" Colonel what-you- 
call, - I am quite warm!" - " Upon my vord - I tell you 
the same!" - " You might not tell Ine such thing!" 
"What for you say all that?" 
As there was nothing in this that could possibly clear 
the matter, and the poor Colonel only sunk deeper and 
deeper, by not understanding the nature of his offence, 
11ajor Price now endeavored to interfere; and, as he is a 
great favorite, he was pennitted not only to speak, but to 
be heard. "Certainly," said he, "those accounts about 
Mrs. Hastings, and the history of her divorce, are very un- 
pleasant anecdotes in public newspapers; and I am sorry, 
too, that they should be tuld in the same paragraph that 
mentions her being received by the Queen." N otl1Ïng 
could equal the consternation with which this unexpected 
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speech ,vas heard. cc Upon Iny vord ! You sorprise me !" 
was all that could no\v be got out. 
As I found thetn now only running further frolH general 
comprehensiun, I felt so sorry that poor 1\11'9. IIastings, 
\VhOHl I helieve to be a Blust injun
tl WOInan, BLould so ill 
Le defended, even by her Illost lcalous friend, that I corn- 
pelled rnyself to the exertion of cOIning forward, now, in 
her behalf myself; and I therefore said, it \\ as a thousand 
pities her story should not be more accurately ma.de known: 
as the Hlode of a. seconù Ina.rriage frorn a divorce was pre- 
cisely the contrary here of what it was in GerInany ; since 
here it could only take place upon misconduct, and there, 
I had been told, a divorce frorn Inisconduct prohibited a 
second InalTiage, \vhich could only he pennitted ,vhere the 
divorce wa
 the mere effect of di
agreen1ent from dissinlilar 
teInpers. :31r:i. IIastings, therefore, though acquitted of ill- 
behavior by the laws of her own country, seemed, by those 
of England, convicted; and T could not but luuch regret 
that her vindication was not publicly Inade by this ex- 
planation. " So do I, tuo," cried ::\lajor Price; "for I never 
heard this before." " Nor I," cried the Colone]; cc and in- 
deed it ought to be made known, both for the sake of ::\11'9. 
Hastings, 
uHl because she has heen received at Court, 
which gave everybody the greatest surprise, and Ule, in lIlY 
ignorance, the greatest concern, ' on account of the Queen.' " 
This undid all again, though Iny explanation had jU:5t 
stilled the hurricane; but now it began afresh. (( You 
might not say that, Colonel Fairly; you might not ndl1le 
the Queen! - 0, I can't bear it! - I tell you once it is 
too moch ! - 'Vhat for you tell me that?" 
"
Ia'am, I - I only said - It is not me,lua'am, but the 
nrwspapers -" "'Vhat for you have such ne\vspapers? 
- I tell you the sanle - it is - ,vhat you call- T don't 
like suc
 thing!" "But, ma'am - " l( 0, upon my vorrl, 
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I might tell you once, when you nalne the Queen, it is - 
- what you call- I can't Lear it! - when it is nobody 
else, \vith all my heart! - I might not care for that - but 
when it is the Queen, - I tell you the same, Colonel Fairly 
- it Inakes me - \vhat you call- perspire." 
The :hfajor again interfered, saying it \vas now all cleared 
up, by the account of the difference of the German cus- 
toms, and therefore that it was all very well. A certain 
quiet, but yet decisive way, in \vhich he sonletimes speaks, 
was here very successful; and as the lady stopped, the 
Colonel sawall explanation too desperate to aiul at further 
argument. 
AUGUST 12TH, SATURDAY. - I come now to the Oxford 
expedition. The plan \vas to spend one day at Lord Har- 
court's, at N unehalll, one at Oxford, and one at Blenheim; 
dining and sleeping always at Nuneham. I now a little 
regretted that I had declined meeting Lady Harcourt, when 
invited to see her at 1\11'8. Ve8ey's about three years ago. 
I was not, just then, very happy - and I was surfeited of 
llew acquaintances; when the invitation, therefore, came, 
I sent an excuse. But no\v when I was going to her 
house, I wished I had had any previous knowledge of her, 
to lessen the difficulties of nlY first appearance in my ne\v 
character, upon attending the Queen on a visit. 
I said something of this sort to Mrs. Schwellenberg, in 
our conversation the day before the journey; and she au- 
;3wered that it did not signify; for, as I went with the 
Queen, I might be sure I should be civilly treated. Yes, 
1 said, I generally had beeD; and congratulated myself 
that at least I knew a little of Lord Harcourt, to whom I 
had been introduced, some years ago, at Sir J oBhua Rey- 
nolds's, and whom I had since met two or three times. 
"Oh," she cried, "it is the same,-that is nothing,-when 
you go \vith the Queen, it is enough; they might be civil 
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, 
to you for that sake. Yon might go quite without no, 
what you call, fuss; you luight take no gO\Vll but wbat 
) on go in: -that is enough, - you Iliight have no 
ervant, 
- for what 1- You rnight keep on your riding-dress. 
There is no need you might be seen. I shall do every- 
thing that I Càn to assist you to appear for nobody." I 
leave you to illlagine H1Y thanks. 
\Ve arrived at Kuneharn at about six o'clock. 
The house is one of tho
e straggling, half-new, half-old, 
half-comfortable, and half-forlorn mansions, that are begun 
in one generation and finished in another. It is very pleas- 
antly situated, and cOlllInand:;, froll! SOIne points of view', 
all the towers of Oxford. 
In going across the park to the entrance, ,ve saw not a 
creature. All ""ere busy, either in attendance upon the 
royal guests, or in finding hiding-places from whence to 
peep at them. 
'Ve stopped at the portico, - but not even a porter "'as 
there; "e \vere obliged to get out of the carriage by the 
help of one of the postilions, and to enter the house ùy 
the help of wet grass, which ,vonld not suffer me to stay 
out doors; otherwise, I felt so strange ill going in uninvited 
and unconducted, that 1 should have begged leave to ::.,troll 
about tin someùody appeared. 
1Iiss Plant1., nlore used to these expeditions, though with 
quite as little taste for them, led the way, and said we had 
best go and see for our own roonlS. 
I \Vas quite of the same opinion, but much at a loss 
bow ,ve might rind them. We ,vent through various PM- 
sages, unknowing whither they nlÌght lead us, till at length 
we encountered a prodigious fine servant. 
liss Planta 
asked him for Lady Tlarcourt's lnaid; he bowed slightly, 
and passed on without Inaking any answer. 
Very pleasant tbis -I then begged we might turn back1 
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not caring for another adventure of the same sort. Miss 
Planta complied; and we met two more of the yellow- 
laced saunterers, with WhOlll she had precisely the same 
success. 
I think I never remeIuber to have felt so much shanle 
from my situation as at that time. To arrive at a house 
where no nlistress nor nlaster of it cared about receiving 
me; to wander about, a guest uninvited, a visitor un- 
thought of; without even a l'oom to go to, a person tu iu- 
quire for, or even a servant to speak to! It was now I 
felt the real want of either a man or maid, to send forward, 
and find out "'hat we were to do with ourselves; and in- 
deed I resolved, then, I would not another time be so pas-- 
sive to unauthorized directions. 
The fault of this strange reception was certainly in the 
lady of the house, whose affair it \vas to have given orders, 
previous to our arrival, that some of her people should 
show us to whatever apartnlent she destined for us. The 
Queen herself had sent word that \ve were to attend her; 
and however impossible it ,vas that she could receive us 
herself, \vhich her own attendance upon their l\fajesties 
made really impracticable, it was incumbent upon her to 
have taken care that we should not have been utterly 
neglected. 
We strayed thus, backwards and forwards, for a full 
quarter of an hour, in these nearly deserted straggling 
passages; and then, at length, met a French woman, whom 
Miss Planta immediately seized upon: it was Lady Har- 
court's woman, and Miss Planta had seen her at 'Vindsor. 
"Pray show us," cried l\iiss Planta, "wbere we are to go." 
She was civil, and led us to a parlor looking very pleas- 
antly upon the park, and asked if we would have some tea. 
Miss Planta assented. She told us the King and Queen 
were in the park, and left us. 
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As there was a garden-door to this room, I thought it 
very possible the royal party and their suite might return 
to the house that ,vay. This gave great addition to Iny 
discomposure, for I thought that to see them all in this 
forlorn plight would be still the \\rorst part of the business; 
I therefore pressed 1\fiss Planta to let us make another 
attelupt to discover our own roonlS. 
Aliss l)lanta laughed exceeùingly at HlY disturbance, but 
complied very obligingly with Iny request. 
The wardro be- worrien had ahead y been shown to the 
rooms they \vere to prepare for the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses. 
The 1{ing and Queen's suite, then in the house, were the 
Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Charlotte Bertie, Colonel Fairly, 
and Major Price; ,vith pages whose names I know not, 
and footnl
n, and two hairdressers. 
The family party in the house were, the Lord and Lady; 
two bliss Vernons, sisters of Lady Harcourt; General Har- 
court) brother to Lorù Jlarcourt, aud aide-de-camp to the 
King; and 1f rs. IIarcourt, his wife. 
T II this our second wandering forth we had no better 
success than in the first; '\'e either lliet Dobody, or only 
,vere crossed by such superfine men in laced liveries, t,hat 
,ve att
mpted not t.o question thenl. l\Iy constant dread 
\\'as of meeting any of the royal party, while I knew' not 
,vhither to run. l\liss Planta, more inured to such situa- 
tions, ,vas not at all surprised by our difficulties and dis- 
graces, and only diverted by my distress from them. 
\Ve met at last \vith 
Ihaughendorf, and 
Iiss PJallta 
eagerly desired to be conducted to the Princesses' rooms, 
that she luight see if everything ,vas prepared for them. 
\Vhen they had looked at the apartments destined fúr 
the Princesses, :\fiss Plallta lJroposed our sitting down to 
onr tea in the Princess Elizabeth's room. This was ex- 
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tremely disagreeable to me, as I was sensible it must seem 
a great freedom from me, should her Royal Highness sur- 
prise us there; but it was no freedom for Miss Planta, as 
she has belonged to all the Princesses these nine years, and 
is eternally in their sight. I could not, therefore, persuade 
her of the difference; and she desired Mhaugheudorf to go 
and order our tea upstairs. 
Miss Planta, followed by poor Ine, then whisked back- 
wards and forwards, from one of the apartments to another, 
superintending all the preparations; and, as we were cross- 
ing a landing-place, a lady appeared upon the stairs, and 
Miss Planta called out" It's Lady Harcourt," and ran down 
to meet her. 
They talked together a few minutes. "I must get you, 
Miss Planta," said she, looking up towards me, "to intro- 
duce me to Miss Burney." 
She then came up the stairs, said she was glad to see 
me, and desired I would order anything I wanted, either 
for the Queen or for myself. 
Cold enough was my silent curtsey. 
She talked again to Miss Planta, who, already knowing 
her, from seeing her frequently when in waiting, as she is 
one of the ladies of the bedchamber, was lnuch more socia- 
ble than myself. 
She afterwards turned to me, and said, (( If there is any- 
thing you want, Miss Burney, pray speak for it." And she 
added, " My sisters will attend you presently; - you will 
excuse me, - I have not a moment from their l\Iajesties." 
And then she curtseyed, and left us. 
We returned to the Princess Elizabeth's room, and there 
the tea followed, but not the promised sisters. 
I never sa w Miss Planta laugh so heartily before nor 
since; but my dismay was positively comical to behold. 
The tea was but just poured out, when the door opened, 
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and in entered all the Princesses. I \vas very much 
ashamed, and started up, hut had no asylum whither to 
run. They all asked us how we did after our journey; 
and I made an apology, as \vell as I could, to the Princess 
Eliz, abet.h for Iny intrusion into her apartment; confessing 
I did not kno\v where to find my o\vn. 
The Princess Royal, eagerly coming up to me, said, " T 
thought you would be distressed at first arriving, and I 
wanted to help you; and I inquired where your room was, 
and said I would look at it myself; anrl I went round to 
it, but I found the King \vas that way, and so, you know, 
T could not go past him; but indeed I wished to have seen 
it for you." 
There ,vas hardly any thanking her for such infinite 
sweetness; - they then desired us to go on with our tea, 
and went into the Princess Royal's room. 
I was now a little revived; and soon after the Princess 
Elizabeth came back, and asked if we bad donp, desiring 
us at the same time not to hurry. 
Yes, we said; and ashamed of thus keeping possession 
of her roo In, I ,vas gliding out, when she flew to me, and 
said, Cl l)on't go! - pray come and stay with me a little:. 
She then flew to another end of the room, anrl getting a 
chair, brought it herself close up to Ine, and seating herself 
on another, said, "Come, sit down by me, 
liss Burney." 
You may suppose how I resisted and apologized - truly 
telling her that I had not opposed ber Royal Highness's 
design, from being ashamed of even suspecting it. She 
only laughed good hUllloredly, and Inade me take the chair 
she had thus condescended to fetch me. 
n Well," cried she, dra,ving quite close to me - " so you 
have had :\Irs. Locke \vith you 1- how happy that must 
have made you! " 
And then she went on, in a manner that seemed desirous 
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of being comfortable, till, in a very few min lItes, the other 
Princesses caIne for her. 
The l}rincess Royal then told me she was quite sorry to 
hear we had been so much distressed; and I found Miss 
Planta had recounted our ad velltures. 
I was not glad of this, though greatly gratified by t,he 
goodness of the Princess. But I know how quickly com- 
plaints circulate, and I \vish not even fo r redress by such 
means, \vhich cOlllmonly, when so obtained) is Illore humil- 
iating than the offence which calls for it. 
When the Princesses left us, we \vere again at a loss \vhat 
to do with ourselves; we saw several passing servants, maids 
as well as men, and Miss Planta applied to them all to 
sho\v me my room, which I was anxious to inhabit in peace 
and solitude: however, they all promised to send some one 
else, but no one came. 1\1:iss Planta, in the midst of the 
diversion she received from my unavailing earnestness to 
get into some retreat, had the good nature to say, "I knew 
how this would turn out, and wished the visit over before 
it began; but it must really be very new to you, unused 
as you are to it, and accustomed to so much attention in 
other places." 
At length she seized npon a \voman-servant, who under- 
took to conduct me to this wished-for room. Miss Planta 
accolnpanied me, and off we set. 
In descending the stairs, a door opened which led to one 
of the state rooms, in which \vere the Royal Family. 'Ve 
glided softly past; but the Princess Royal, attended by the 
Duchess cf Ancaster, came out to us. We soon found her 
Royal Highness had told our tale. "Miss V ernons," said 
the Duches
," will come to take care of you; you Inust 
both go and take possession of the eating-parlor, where you 
will sup; and the equerries will be of your party." 
I said not a word, but of general thanks, still longing 
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only to go to my own room. I whispered this to 
fiss 
Planta, who obligingly, though rather reluctantly, consented 
to pursue our first scheme. But when the Duchess ob- 
scr\ped that we were turnillg off: she called out, U I see you 
do not know your way, so I'll come and show you to the 
flating-parlor." The Princess Royal said she would come 
with us also; and, according to direction, ,ve were therefore 
necessitated to procecd. 
When we got to the hall leading to this parlor, we "ere 
suddenly stopped by the appearance of the l(ing, who just 
then came out of that very roonl. Lord IIarcourt attended, 
with a candle in his hand, and a group of gentlelnen 
followed. 
'Ve were advanced too far to retreat, and therefore only 
stood still. The King stopped, and spoke to the Duchess 
of Ancaster; and then spoke very graciously to 
liss Planta 
and TIle, inquiring when \ve set out, and ,vhat sort of 
journey we had had. He theIl ascended the stairs, the 
Princess Royal accompanying him, and all the rest follow- 
ing; the Duchess first pointing to the door of th
 eating- 
parlor, and Lidding us go there, and expect )liss 'T ernons. 
Lord Harcourt, during this meeting, had contrived to slip 
hehind the I
ing, to Inake me a very civil bo,y; and when 
his 
rajesty moved on, he slid nearer me, and \vhispel'ed a 
welcome to his house, in very civil ternlS. This was all he 
could do, so situated. 
\Ve now entered the eating-room. 'Ve sat down - but 
no 
fiss Vernons ! Presently the door opened - I hoped 
they ,,"ere coming - but a clergYlnan, a stranger to us 
both, appeared. This gentl
man, I afterward<<3 found, ,vas 

lr. II agget, chaplain to Lord Harcourt, and rector of a 
living in his lordship's gift and neighborhood; a young 
man, sensible, easy, and remarkably handsome, in very high 
favor with all the family. 
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With nobody to introduce us to each other, we could but 
rise and bo\v, and curtsey, and sit down again. 
In a few minutes, again the door gave hopes to me of 
Miss Vernons; but there only appeared a party of gentle- 
TIlen. 
1\iajor Price came forernost, and inlmediately introduced 
llle to General Harcourt. The General is a very shy man, 
with an air of much haughtiness; he bo\ved and retreated, . 
and sat do\vn, and was \vholly silent. 
Colonel Fairly followed hÏ1n, and, taking a chair next 
mine, began sorne of the civil est speeches ÎInaginable, con- 
cerning this opportunity o
 Inaking acquaintance with me. 
Just then came in a housemaid, and said she ,,,'ould 
show me my rOOln. I rose hastily. Miss Planta, who 
knew everybody present except the clergyman, was now 
willing to have sat still and chatted; but llothing short of 
compulsion could have kept me in such a situation, and 
therefore I instantly accolnpanied the maid; and poor Miss 
Planta could not stay behind. 
The truth is, the non-appearance of any of the ladies of 
the house struck me to be so extremely unci viI, that I de- 
sired nothing but to retire fronl all the party. 
I felt quite relieved when I had once taken possession of 
a room that, for the time, I might call my own; and I could 
not possibly listen to Miss Planta's desire of returning to 
the cOlnpany. I told her frankly, that it was a situation 
so utterly disagreeable to Ine, that I must beg to decline 
placing myself in it again. 
She was afraid, she said, that, as the Duchess of Ancas- 
tel' had taken the trouble to show us the room, and to tell 
us what to do, in the presence of the Princess Royal, the 
Queen might hear of our absconding, and not be pleased 
with it. 
It I lJlust risk that," I answered; "I shall openly tell my 
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reasons, if questioned, and I firmly believe they will be 
batisfactory. Tf not questioned, I shall say nothing; nnd 
indúed I very much wish you would do the same." 
She dgreed - consented rather -and I was the m\)re 
obliged to her froll1 seeing it WdS contrary to her incli- 
natioD. I was sorry, but I could not conlpliment at the 
expense of putting myself again into a situation I had 
been so earnest to change. 
liss Planta bore it very well, 
and only wished the maid farther, for never finding us out 
tin we began to he comfurtable \vitbout her. 
Here we remained about two hours, unsummoned, unnu- 
ticed, unoccupied - except in forcing open a box ,vhich 

lrs. Thielky had lent me for lIlY \vardrobe, and of which 
I had left the key, ingeniously, at Windsor. 
At ten o'clock a lnaid carne to the door, and said supper 
was ready. 
cc Who sent you?" I called out. 
IC "\Vhom do you come from?" cried Miss Planta. 
She was gone - \ve could get no answer. 
About a quarter of an hour after, one of those gentlenlen 
footmen, for ,vhom you must already have discovered my 
partiality, called out, from the stairs, \vithout troubling 
himself to come to the door, "The supper \vaits." 
lIe was already gone; but 
[iss Planta darted after him, 
calling out, ""\Vho sent you? - who did you come to ? " 
She was not heard by this gentlenlan, but what she said 
was echoed after him by some other, and the ans\ver that 
reached our ears was, cc The Equerries ,vant the ladies." 
This was enough; 
fiss Planta returned quite indignant, 
after hastily replying, cc 'Ye don't choose any supper." 
\Ve were now precisely of an opinion. 
Iiss Planta, in- 
deed, was much more angry than myself; for I was very 
sure the equerries had sent a very different message, and 
therefore thought nothing of the words used by the ser.. 
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vant, but confined all my dissatisfaction to its first OrIgIn 
- the incivility in the ladies of the house, that they came 
llOt themselves, or some one frolll them, to invite us in a 
manner that might be accepted. 
From this time, however, we became more cOT.afortable, 
as absconding was our mutual desire; and we were flung, 
by this means, into a style of sociability we might else 
never have arrived at. 
We continued together till Miss Planta thought it right 
to go and see if Mhaughendorf had prepared everything 
for the Princesses; and then I was left to myself - the 
very companion I just at that titne most \vished a tête-à- 
tête with - till I was summoned to the Queen. 
In this tête-à-tête, I deteflnined very concisely upon my 
plan of procedure; which \vas to quietly keep my own 
counsel, unless I found my conduct disapproved; and, in 
that case, to run all risks in openly declaring that I must 
always prefer solitude to society upon terms to ,vhich I 
'was unaccustomed. 
A little after the scenes I have described, I was sur- 
prised, when, late at night, my SUlnmons was brought me 
by Lady Harcourt, who tapped gently at my door, and 
made me a little visit, previously to telling lne her errand. 
She informed me, also, that the Queen had given her com- 
mands for 1\liss Planta and me to belong to the suite the 
next day, in the visit to Oxford; and that a carriage was 
accordingly ordered for ns. 
The Queen said not a ,yord to me of the day's adven- 
tures; and I was glad to have them passed over, especially 
as Lady Harcourt's visit, and the civility which accompa- 
nied it, appeared a little conscious of remissness. But 
when, in speaking of Oxford, her 
lajesty condescended 
to ask what gown I had brought with me, how did I 
rejoice to answer, a new Chambéry gauze, instead of 
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only that which I bave OD, according w my Cerbera's 
ad vice. 
And now for the Oxford expedition. 
The city of Oxford afforrled us a very nohle view on the 
road, and its spires, towers, and domes soon made me for- 
get all the little objects ()f minor spleen that hart been 
crossing tile as I journeyed towarrls thrrn; anrl indeed, by 
the time r arrived in the nlidst of them, their grandeur, 
nobility, antiquity, and elevation impressed my mind so 
forcibly, that I felt for the fin;;t tin1e since IllY ne'v situa- 
tion had taken place a rushi'
g in of ideas that had no con- 
nection with it whatever. 
The roads were lined with decently-dressed people, and 
High Street was so crowded we \vere obliged to drive 
gently and carefully, to avoid trampling the people to 
death. Yet their behavior ,vas perfectly respectful and 
proper. Nothing couhl possibly he better conducted than 
the whole of this expedition. \Ve all drove straight to the 
theatre, in procession. 1 [ere, in alighting from the car- 
riages, t.here wa
 sonle c1ifficulty, 011 account of the pressure 
of the people to see the King and Queen, and Pri ncesses : 
ho\vever, even then, it ,vas still the genteelest and most 
decent crowd I ever sa'v. 
Here it was that 
Iajor Price signalized that part of bis 
character I have so strongly marked, of his being truly a 
gentleman. It 'vas his business to attend and guard the 
King; but he was determined to take ahl10st equal care of 
some of his 'Iajcsty's suhjects: he was everybody's equerry 
during the whole expedition, assisting and 100king after every 
creature, seeing us all out of our carriages anll into theIn, 
and addressing the people, when they pressed too forward, 
with a steadiness and authority that made them quicker in 
retreat than all the staves of all the constables, ,,"ho \\.ere 
attending hy dozens at the entrance of every college. 
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At the outward gate of the theatre, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Chapman, received their l\fajesties. All the Professors, 
Doctors, &c., then in Oxford, arrayed in their professional 
1'0 bes, attended him. - Ho,v I wished my dear father 
amongst them! 
The Vice-Chancellor then conducted their l\1ajesties 
along the inner court to the door of the theatre, all the rest 
following; and there, waiting their arrival, stood the Duke 
and Duchess of 
1arlborough, the 
Iarquis of "Blandford, in 
a nobleman's Oxford robe, and Lady Caroline and Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer. 
After they had all paid their duties, a regular proces- 
sion followed, which I should have thought very pretty, and 
much have liked to have seen, had I been a nlere looker- 
on; but I was frequently at a loss what to do with myself, 
and uncertain whether I ought to proceed in the suite, or 
stand by as a spectator; and Miss Planta was still, if pos- 
sible, more fearful. 
The theatre was filled with company, all \vell dressed, 
and arranged in rows around it. The area below them was 
entirely empty, so that there was not the least confusion. 
The Chancellor's chair, at the head of about a dozen steps, 
was prepared for the King; and just belo,v him, to his left, 
a form for the Queen and the Princesses. 
The Vice-Chancellor then made a low obeisance to the 
King, and producing a written paper, began the Address 
of the University, to thank his l\lajesty for this second 
visit, and to congratulate him and the nation on his late 
escape from assassination. He read it in an audible and 
distinct voice; and in its conclusion, an address was sud- 
denly made to the Queen, expressive of much concern for 
her late distress, and the highest and n10st profound ven- 
eration for her amiable and exalted character. 
I question if there was one dry eye in the theatre. The 
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tribute, so just, so honorable, so elegant, paid to the exalted 
character of the Queen, affected everybody, with joy for 
her escape froIll afIliction, and with delight at the re'\vard 
aud the a.vowa.l of her virtues. 
'Vhen the aùùress ",1.8 ended, the I{ing took a paver 
fl'm}} Lord IIarcourt, alhl read his answer. The King reads 
alhuirably; with ease, feeling, and force, and without any 
hesitation. His voice is particularly full and flue. I was 
very Hluch surprised by its effect. 
When he had done, he took ofl' his hat, and bowed to the 
Chancellur dud Professors, and delivered the ans'\ver tù 
Lord IIarcourt, \\Tho, walking backwards, descended the 
stairs, and pr
ßellted it to the Vice-Chancellor. 
All this cerenlony was so perfectly new to lIle, tlhlt I re- 
joiced extreluely in not missing it. Inùeed I 'wuuld not 
have given up the pleasure of seeing the Queen on this 
occasion fur any surt of sight that could have been exhib. 
ited to HIe. 
Next followed music: a. good organ, very '\vell played: 
anthemed and voluntary-ed us for SOllie time. 
The Vice. Chancellor and l'rofessors begged for the honor 
of kissing the King's hand. Lord H.trcourt \\ as again the 
backward nlessellger; and here followed a brreat mark of 
goodne
s in th
 King: he sa\v that nothing less than a 
thoroughhred old courtier, snch as Lord Harconrt, could 
'\valk backwards do\vn these steps, before hinIself, and in 
sight of so full a hall of spectators; and he therefore dis- 
pensp.d with being approached to his seat, and walked 
down himself into the area, where the Vice-Chancellor 
kissed his hand, and \vas ÏIllitated by every Profe

or and 
Doctur ill the room. 
N" otwithstanding this considerate good-nature in his 

Iajesty, the sight, at tinles, wa., very ridiculous. SOllle of 
the w'orthy collegiates, unused to such ceremonies, and un- 
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accustomed to such a presence, the rnOlnent they had 
kissed the King's hand, turned their backs to him, and 
walked a\vay as in any common room; others, attenlptillg 
to do better, did still \vorse, by tottering and stulnbling, 
and falling foul of those behind them; sonle, ashalned to 
kneel, took the ICing's hand straight up to their mouths; 
others, equally off their guard, plumped down on both 
knees, and could hardly get. up again; and many, in their 
confusion, fairly arose by pulling his :1\fajesty's hand to 
raise them. As the King spoke to everyone, u pOll Lord 
Harcourt's presenting them, this ceremonial took up a good 
deal of time; but it was too new and diverting to appear 
long. 
It was vacation time; there were therefore none of the 
students present. 
When the ,vhole was over, we left the theatre in the same 
form we had entered it. The Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Marquis and the Ladies Spencer, attellùed the 
King and Queen to their carriages, and then ,vent back to 
the theatre, to wait for their own. I cannot now go on 
with our progress regularly, for I do not remernber it. I 
will only, therefore, in general, say, that I ,vas quite de- 
lighted \vith the city, and so entertained and so pleased 
,vith sllch noble buildings as it presented to me, that I felt, 
as I have told you, a consciousness to pleasure revived in 
me, which had long lain nearly dormant. 
At Christ Church College, where we arrived at about 
three o'clock, in a large hall there was a cold collation pre- 
pared for their Majesties and the Princesses. It was at 
the upper end of the hall. I could not see of ,vhat it con- 
sisted, though it would have been very agreeable, after so 
much standing and sauntering, to have given my opinion 
of it in an experimental \vay. Their Majesties and the 
Princesses sat down to this table; as well satisfied, I be.. 
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lieve, a
 any of their suLjects so to do. The Duchess of 
Ancaster and Lady Harcourt stood behind the chairs of the 
Queen and the Princess Royal. There were no other ladiec; 
of sufficient rank to officiate for l>rincesses Augusta anù 
Elizabeth. Lord IIarcourt stood behind the I(ing's chilÏr; 
unrl the Vice-Chancellor, and the head n1aster of Christ 
Church, with salvers in their haI1ùs, stooll near the table, 
and ready to hand to the three nohle waiters \vhatever was 
wanted: while the other Heverend 1Joctors and Learned 
Professors stood aloof, equally ready to present to the 
Chancellor and the l\faster whatever they were to 
forward. 
'Ve, mealHvhile, untitl{1d attendants, stood at the other 
end of the room, forming a semicircle, and all strictly fac- 
ing the royal collationers. \Ve consisted of the l\.1:iss 
Vernons, thrown out here as lnuch as their humble guests 
- Colonel Fairly, :\fajor Price, General Harcourt, and,- 
though I know not \vhy, - Lady Charlotte Bertie; - with 
all the inferior Professors, in their gowns, and some, too 
llluch frightened to advance, of the upper degrees. These, 
\vith 
Iiss Planta, 
Ir. Hagget, and myself, formed this 
attend an t semicircle. 
The time of this collation \vas spent very pleasantly - to 
me, at least, to wholn the novelty of the scene rendered it 
entertaining. It was agrceù that we nUlst all be absolutely 
famished unless we coulll partake of SOlue refreshment, as 
\ve had breakfasted early, and had no chance of dinillg be- 
fure six or 8eveu o'clock. ..A whisper was soon buzzed 
through the semicircle, of the deplorable state of our appe- 
tite apprehensions; and presently it reached the ears of 
Bonle of the worthy Doctors. Imnlediately a new whisper 
was circulated, "rhich made its progress \\Tith great vivacity, 
tu offer us whatever" e would wish, and to beg us to nam
 
what we chose rea, coffee, and chocolate, \vere whispered 
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back. The method of producing, and the means of swal- 
lowing them, were much more difficult to settle than the 
choice of what was acceptable. J\Iajor Price and Colonel 
Fairly, however, seeing a very large table close to the \vain- 
scot behind us, desired our refreshments might be privately 
conveyed there, behind the semicircle, and that, while all 
the group backed very near it, one at a tin1e might feed, 
screened by all the rest fronl olJservatioli. 
I suppose I need not infonn you, lilY dear Susan, that to 
eat in presence of aliY of the Royal Family, is as much lwrs 
d "usage as to be seated. This plan had speedy success, and 
the very good Doctors soon, by sly degrees and with 
watchful caution, covered the whole table with tea, coffee, 
chocolate, cakes, and bread and butter. The further plan, 
however, of one at a time feasting aud the rest fasting and 
standing sentinels, \vas not equally approved; there was too 
much eagerness to seize the present moment, and too much 
fear of a sudden retreat, to give patience for so s] ow a pro- 
ceeding. vVe could do no more, therefore, than stand in 
a double row, with oue to screen one throughout the troop; 
and, in this D.lanner, we were all very plentifully and very 
l)leasantly served. 
The Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt, as soon as 
the first serving attendance was over, were dismissed fronl 
the royal chairs, and most happy to join our group, and 
partake of our repast. The Duchess, extremely fatigued 
with standing, drew a small body of troops before her, that 
she might take a fe\v minutes' rest on a form by one of the 
doors; and Lady Charlotte Bertie did the same, to relieve 
an ancle ,vhich she had unfortunately sprained. " Poor 
:Afiss Burney!" cried the good-natured Duchess, "I wish 
she could sit down, for she is unused to this work. She 
does not know yet what it is to stand for five hours follow- 
ing, as we do." 
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The beautiful ,\
iwlo\v of Sir Joshua Ueynolds and 
Ir. 
Jervis, in New College, would alone have recovered me, 
had Iny fatigue been infinitely more serious. III one of the 
colleges I stayed so long in an old chapel, lingering over 
antique monuJnents, that all the party ,vere vanished be- 
fore T n1issed thcnl, except Doctors and Professors; for 
've had a train of those everywhere; and I was thcn a 
little surprised by the approach of one of them, saying, 
" You seelll inclined to alJide with us, :A1iss Burney?"- 
and then another, in an accent of facetious gallantry, cried, 
cc No, no; don't let us shut up 1Iiss Burney aIllong olù 
tOIubs ! - No, no ! " After this many of the good Doctors 
occasionally spoke to me, when there happened t() be op- 
portunity. How often did T ,vish my dear father alnongst 
them! They considereù me as a Doctor's daughter, anò 
were all most excessively courteous - handing, and point- 
ing, anù showing Jne about as much as possible. 
I think it ,vas in Trinity College that we saw the noblest 
library I have ever happened to enter. For't is but little, 
lIlY dea.r Susan, I have seen of sights. Here \ve had ne,v 
court scenery, in ,\.hich I acted but an unconrtier-like 
IJdrt. The Queen and Princess had seats prepared for them, 
which, after a stroll up anù ùown the library, they were 
glaù, I believe, to occupy. The ladies of their suite were 
then graciously orùered by her l\Iajesty to be seated, as 
there was not here the state or public appearance that ,vas 
observed at the theatre, anù in the college where the re- 
freshments were given. 
As to the puor Dlen, they never must sit in the presence 
of the Queen, be they whom they 'v ill, or what they will: 
so they were fain to stand it out. ![iss Plan
1. glided 
away behind a pillar, and, being there unseen, was able 
to lounge a little. She was drearlfully tired. So was 
3verybutly but myself. For me, my curiosity was so 
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awake to everything, that I seelned insensible to all in- 
COllvenlence. 
I could not, in such a library, prevail wIth myself to so 
modest a retirement as J\liss Plallta's: I considered that 
the Queen had herself ordered my attendance in this expe. 
dition, and I thought myself very well privileged to make 
it as pleasant as I could. I therefore stole softly down the 
rOOln to the further end, and there amused myself 'with 
examining what books \vere 'within reach of my eyes, and 
,vith taking down and looking into all such as ,vere also 
within reach of my understanding. This was very pleasant 
sport to me, and, had ,ve stayed there till midllight, would 
have kept lne from weariness. 
In another college (we sa,v so many, and in such quick 
succession, that I recollect not any by name, though all by 
situation) I saw a performance of courtly etiquette, by Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, that seemed to n1e as difficult as any feat 
I ever beheld, even at Astley's or Hughes's. It was an 
extremely large, long, spacious apartment. The King 
always led the way out, as well as in, upon all entrances 
and exits: but here, for some reason that I know not, the 
Queen was handed out first; and the Princesses, and the 
Aide-de-camp, and the Equerry followed. The King was 
very earnest in conversation with some Professor; the at- 
tendants hesitated \v hether to wait or follo'v the Queen; 
but presently the Duchess of Ancaster, being near the door, 
slipped out, and Lady Harcourt after her. The Miss Ver- 
nons, who were but a few steps from them, went next. 
But Lady Charlotte, by chance, happened to be very high 
up the room, and near to the King. Had I been in her 
position, I had surely waited till his Majesty went first.; 
but that would not, I saw, upon this occasion, bave been 
etiquette. She therefore faced the King, and began a march 
backwards - her ankle already sprained, and to walk for- 
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ward, and even leaning upon dIl arIll, was painful to her 
nevertheless, hack she \vent, perfectly upright, without one 
stumble, without ever looking once behind to see what she 
lllight encounter; and with as graceful a lllotion, and as 
easy an air, as I ever saw anybody enter a 10ng room, she 
retreated, I am sure, full twenty yards backwards out of 
one. 
For me, I was also, unluckily, at the upper end of the 
room, looking at SOlne portraits of founders, and one of 
Henry VIII. in particular, from IIolbein. IIowever, as 
soon as 1 perceived what was going forward - back\vard, 
rather -I glided near the wainscot (Lady Charlotte, 1 
should mention, made her retreat along the very Iniddle of 
the room), and having paceù a fe\v steps backwards, stopIJed 
short to recover, and, while 1 seerned examining SOlne other 
portrait, disentangled nlY train frorn the heels of my shoes, 
and then proceeded a few steps only Inore; and then ob
erv- 
ing the King turn another way, I slipped a yard or two at 
a time forwards; and hastily looked back, and then ,vas 
able to go agJ.in according to rule, and in this manner, by 
slow and varying means, I at length rllade my escape. 
)fiss Planta stood upon less cereIllony, and fairly raIl off 
Since that time, however, I have come on prodigiously, 
by constant practice, in the power and skill of ,valking 
backwards, without tripping up my o\vn heels, feeling IllY 
head giddy, or treading my train out of the plaits - acci- 
dents very freq uellt aillong novices in that business; and 
I have no doubt but that, in the course of a few lllonths, I 
shall arrive at all possible perfection in the true court re- 
trograde motion. 
In another College, in an old Chapter House, I had the 
opportunity to see another court-scene. It wa
 nearly 
round in shape, and had various old images and ornaments. 
'Ve were all taken in by the Doctors attendant, and the 
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party, ,vith Doctors and all, nearly filled it; but, finding it 
crowded, everybody stood upon the less cerelnony, and we all 
made our examinations of the various contents of the room 
quite at our ease: till suddenly the King and Queen, per- 
ceiving t,vo very heavy old-fashioned chairs were placed at 
the head of the room for their reception, graciously accepted 
them, and sat down. Nothing could exceed the celerity 
with ,vhich all confusion inst.antly was over, and the most 
solenln order succeeded to it. Chairs were presented to 
the three Princesses by the side of the Queen, and the 
Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt planted them- 
selves at their backs; while Lady Charlotte instantly 
retreated close to the wall, and so did every creature else 
in the room, all according to their rank or station, and the 
Royal Family remained conspicuous and alone, all crowd 
dispersed, and the space of almost the whole room unoccu- 
pied before them, so close to the ,valls did everybody 
respectfully stand. 
The last college we visited ,vas Cardinal Wolsey's - an 
ÎJnmel1se fabric. While roving about a very spacious apart- 
ment, Mr. F- caIne behind Ine, and whispered that I 
Inight easily slip out into a small parlor, to rest a little 
while; almost everybody having takell sonle opportunity 
to contrive themselves a little sitting but Inyself. I as- 
sured hÌJn, very truly, I was too little tired to make it 
,vortb while; but poor Miss Planta was so wofully fatigued 
that I could not, upon her account, refuse to be of the 
party. He conducted us into a very neat little parlor, be- 
lcnging to the master of the college, and Miss Planta flung 
herself on a chair, hal
 dead with weariness. 
Mr. F - was glad of the opportuuity to sit for a moment 
also; fOl my part, I was quite alert. Alas! my dear Susan, 
't is Iny mind that is so weak, and so open to disordel; my 
Lody, I really find, when it is an independent person) very 
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strong, and capable of much exertion without 
uffering 
frolll it. 
Ir. E- llOW produced, frolu a paper repository 
concealed in his co(tt pocket, some apricots and bread, and 
insisted upon my eating; - but I was not inclined to the 
repast, and saw he was half famished himself; - so 'was 
poor 
Iiss Planta: however, he ,vas so persuaded J must 
both be as hungry and as tired as himself, that I ,vas forced 
to eat an apricot to appease hi 111. Presently, ,vhile Wö 
,vere in the midst of this regale, the door suddenly opened, 
and the Queell came in ! - followed by as many attendants 
as the rooln would contain. 
Up \Ve all started, Inyself alone not discountenanced; 
for I really think it quite respect sufficient never to sit 
do\vn in the royal presence, ,yithout aiming at having it 
supposed I have stood bolt upright ever since I have been 
admitted to it. Quick into our pockets was cralnmed our 
bread, and close into our hand
 \vas squeezed our fruit; by 
which 1 discovered that our appetites ,vere to be supposed 
annihilated, at the sallie tiIne that our strength \vas to be 
invincible. Very soon after this we ,vere joined hy the 
King, and in a few 1ninutes we all paraded forth to the 
carriages, and drove back to N uneham. 


Jli&& Burney to Mr&. Phillip&. 


August 20. 
Has my dear Susan thought me quite dead 1- not to 
write so long! and after such sweet converse as she ha q 
sent me. Oh, IllY beloved Susan, 't is a refractory heart I 
have to deal '\7ith I-it struggles so hard to be sad-and 
silent - and fly from you entirely, since it cannot fly en- 
tirely to you. J do all I can to conquer it, to content it, 
to give it a taste and enjoynlcnt for what is still attainable: 
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but at times I cannot manage it, and it seems absolutely 
indispensable to my peace to occupy myself in anything 
rather than in writing to the person most dear to me upon 
earth! 'T is strange - but such is the fact - and I now 
do best when I get with those who never heard of you, 
and who care not about me. 
My dearest 1frs. Locke's visit to Kew had opened aU 
my heart to its proper channels, and your dear-your 
soothing narrative had n1ade it yearn to see you; but the 
cruel stroke of Mr. and Mrs. Locke both coming to Winrl- 
sor in my absence, has turned my mortification back into 
the same dry course again. 
If to you alone I show myself in these dark colors, can 
you blame the plan that I have intentionally been forming 
- nalnely, to ,vean myself from myself - to lessen all my 
affections - to curb all my wishes - to deaden all my sen- 
sations ? This design, my Susan, I formed so long ago as 
the first day lny dear father accepted Iny offered appoint- 
ment: I thought that what den1anded a complete ne\v 
system of life required, if attainable, a ne\v set of feelings 
for all enjoyn1ent of new prospects, and for lessening re- 
grets at \vhat \vere quitted, or lost. Such being Iny prinlÌ- 
tive idea, merely from my grief of separation, inlaginp 
how it was strengthened and confirmed when the interior 
of my position became known to me 1- when I sa,v my- 
self expected by 11rs. Schwellenberg, not to be hcr col- 
league, but her dependent deputy! not to be her visitor at 
n1Y own option, but her companion, her humble companion, 
at her own command! This has given so Dew a character 
to the place I had accepted under such different auspices, 
that nothing but my horror of disappointing, perhaps dis- 
pleasing, my dearest father, has deterred me, froITI the mo- 
ment that I made this mortifying discovery, fronl soliciting 
his leave to resign. But oh ! my Susan - kind, good, in. 
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dulgent as he is to me, I have not the hearl 80 cruelly to 
th wart his hopes - his views - hie; happiness in the hon- 
ors he conceived a" aiting nlY so unsolicited appointment. 
The Queen, too, is all sweetness, encouragement, and gra- 
cious goodness to llle, and I cannot endure to conlplain to 
her of her old servant. You see, then, my situation; here 
I lllust remain! The die is cast, and tbat struggle is no 
more. To keep off every other, to support the loss of the 
dearest friends, and best society, and bear, in exchange, the 
tyranny, the eæigcance, the ennui, and attempted indignities 
of their greatest contrast - this must be my constant 
endea VOl'. 
My plan, in its full extent, I Ineant not to have told, 
but since so nluch of it, unhappily, burst from me in the 
hurry of that Friday morning, I have forced out the rest, 
to be a little less mysterious. 
Anlongst my sources of unhappiness in this extraordi- 
nary case is, the very favor that, in any other, might 
counteract it - nalnely, that of the Queen: for while, in a 
manner the IllOst attractive, she seelns inviting my confi- 
dence, and deigning to wish my happiness, she redoubles 
DIY conflicts never to shock her with murmurs against one 
who, however to me noxious and persecuting, is to her a 
faithful and truly devoted old servant. This will prevent 
my ever having my distress and disturbance redressed; for 
they can never be disclosed. Could I have, as my dear 
father conoei, ed, all the timr to nlyself, nlY friends, my 
leisure, or Iny own occupations, that is not devoted to mv 
official duties, ho'v Jiffcrent wuuhl be my feelings, how far 
more easily accollliundatell to IllY privations and sacrifices! 
Little does the Queen know the slavery I must either resist 
or endure. 
\nd so frightful is hostility, that I kno,v not 
which part is h'1l'dest to perform. 
\Yhat erasures! Can you reall me? I blot, and re. 
VOL. J. 19 
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write - yet know not how to alter or ,vhat to send; I so 
fear to alarm your tender kindness. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 25TH. - To-day 1 had the happiness of 
seeing my dear Charlotte, for the first time since I parted 
with hel ahnost at the altu,I'. 
The dear girl stayed a ,veek and a day, and came to me 
constantly every morning, and almost every afternoon: 
even when I did not venture to keep her to tea, but was 
forced to part froln her when it w"as announced. She was 
introduced to J\lrs. Schwellenberg, and dined with us once, 
as also !1r. Francis; and once I begged permission for 
Iueeting her at 1\fr. Hastings's, at Beaumont Lodge, where 
I passed an agreeable evening with that very intelligent 
and very inforn1Ïng man, whonl I pity at my heart, for the 
persecutions he undergoes, and w hOlll I think the man the 
most oppressed and injured of modern times. His lively 
and very pleasing wife contributed largely to the after- 
noon's well-doing. 
I shall put the little occurrences of this week of her 
stay together, without journalizing. 
I had one day a visit from Miss Gomme, who was 
brought by Madame la Fîte. Miss Gomme was but lately 
settled at the Lower Lodge, where she is one of the gov- 
ernesses to the Princesses l\iary and Sophia. She is short 
and plain, but sensible, cultivated, and possessed of very 
high spirits. 
Another day - or rather night - I met accidentally 
Major Price in the Gallery, and he stopped me to talk 
over the F- affair, which we mutually flatter ourselves 
is whony blo\vn over since his absence. This led on to 
other matters, and he frankly told me that there was not a 
man in the establishment that did not fear even speaking 
to me, from the apparent jealousy my arrival had awak- 

T\OÒ. and after a little longer talk, opening still nlore, he 
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confessed that they had all agreed never to address me, but 
in nece
sary civilities that were una\-oidable. 
How curious! I apvlaudeJ the resolution, which 1 saw 
tnight save rue from ill-\vill, as we}l a
 theillselves. Yet he 
owned hiIllself extremely surprised at my management, 
and acknowledged they had nOlle of thenl expected I could 
possibly have done so well. II Nay," cried I, II T only è 0 
nothing; that's all!" "Rut that," an:nvered he, "is the 
difficulty; to do nothing is the harde
t thing possible." 
l\Iuch lIlore passed, --. for when he could speak he resolved 
to rnake himself arueuùs for former silence. 
This curious conference has been productive of an almost 
total reserve and taciturnity at our tea-nleetings; for now 
the 
Iajor has satisfied hÜnself that ] aill informed of their 
motives, he and all of them think their scheme may go on 
with my concurrence; ,\'hich, accordingly, I give it, by 
more scrupulously keeping aloof than ever. 
] corne now to introduce to you, with a ne'v character, 
some new perplexities fro In my situation. 1\Iadallle la Fite 
called to tell tIle she nlust take no denial to forming me a 
new acquaintance - 
Iadame de la Roche, a German Ly 
birth, but married to a FrenchrIlan; - an authoress, a wo- 
man of talents and distinction, a character highly cele- 
brated, and unjustly suffering from an adherence to the 
Protestant religion. " She dies "with eagerness to see you," 
she added, in French, "and I have invited her to Windsor, 
,vhere I have told her 1 have 110 other feast prepared for 
her hut to sho,v her Dr. IIerschel and ::\Iiss Burney." 
I leave you to imagine if I felt competent to fulfil such 
a l'ron1Ïse: openly, on the contrary, I assured her I \va
 
quite unequal to it. She had already, she said, written to 
:\fadalne la Roche, to come the next day, and if I would 
not Ineet her she IIlu
t he covered ,vith disgrace. Expos- 
tJ: 1atioll was no\\r vain; I could only say that to answer fOt 
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myself was quite out of my own power. " And why? -and 
wherefore? - anù ,vhat for? - and surely to me! - and 
surely for ðIadanle de la Roche! - unc femme d' esprit - 
mon amie -['an-Lie de 1rIadarne de Genlis," &c., &c., filled 
up a hurried conference in the midst of my dressing for 
the Queen, till a sumrnons interrupted her, and forced nle, 
half dressed, and aU too late, to run away from her, 'with 
an extorted promise to wait upon her if I possibly could. 
Accordingly I ,vent, and arrived before l\fadarne la 
Roche. Poor Madalne la Fîte received nle in transport; 
and I soon 'witnessed another transport, at least eq ual, to 
Madame la Roche, 'which happily was returned with the 
same warmth; and it was not till after a thousand em- 
braces, and the most ardent professions - "ltfa digne arnie ! 
- est-il p08sible? - te vois-je?" &c. - that I discovered 
they had never before 111et in their lives! they had corre- 
sponded, but no more! This SOlneVl hat lessened my sur- 
prise, however, when my turn arrived! for no sooner was 
I named than all the embrassades 'vere transferred to me 
-" La digne Afiss Borni ! -l'auteur de Cecile? - d'Eve- 
lina ? - non, ce n' est pas possible! - suis-je si he'1lreuse!- 
QUi, je le vois à ses yeux ! - Ah! qUÆ de bonhcltr !" &c. 

fadame la Roche,1 had I nlet her in any other ,vay, 
might have pleased me in no common degree; for could I 
have conceived her character to be unaffected, her manners 
have a softness that would render her excessively engaging. 
She is now bien passée - no doubt fifty - yet has a voice 
of touching sweetness, eyes of dove-like gentleness, looks 
supplicating for favor, and an air and demeanor the most 
tenderly caressing. I can suppose she has thought herself 
all her life the model of the favorite heroine of her o,vn 
favorite romance, and I can readily believe that she has had 


1 This lady was celebrated in her day and country as a writer of senti- 
mental novels, and as the U first love" of Wieland, the German poet. 
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attractions in her youth nothing short of fascinating. Had 
I not been present, and so deeply engaged in this interview, 
I had certainly been caught by her 111yself; for in her 
presence I constantly felt myself forgiving and excusing 
what in her absence I as constantly founù pa.
t defence or 
apology. 
Poor :\1adame la Fîte has no chance in her presence; for 
though their singular enthusiasm upon "the people of the 
literature," as Pacchierotti called them, is equal, l\fadanle 
la FUe almost subdues by her vehemence, ,vhile l\ladame 
la l{oche almost lnelts by her softness. Yet I fairly be- 
lieve they are both very good women, and both believe 
themselves sincere. 
I returned still in time enough to find Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg with her tea-party; and she was very desirous to bear 
something of l\Iadanle la Roche. I ,vas led by this to give 
a short account of her: not such a one as you have heard, 
because I kept it quite independent of all reference to poor 

ladaIne la Fìte; but there ,vas still enough to make a 
little narration. l\ladalue la Roche had told Ine that she 
had been only three days in Englanù, and had yet nlade 
but a beginning of seeing les spectacles, and les gens celèbres; 
- and what do you think was the first, and, as yet, sole 
spectacle to which she had been carried? - Bedlam! And 
who the first, and, as yet, only hOJnn
e célèbre she had seen? 
- Lord George Gordon! - \v horn she called le farneux 
George Gordon, and with whom she had dined, in company 
with Count Cagliostro ! 
'Vhen foreigners come hither without proper reCOIn 
mendations, how strange is their fare! General Budé 
found himself so excessively diverted with this account, 
intermi..xed, at the time, with several circumstances I have 
no\v forgot, and with the novelty of hearing anything be- 
yond a gra.ve monosyllable from my mouth, that it surprised 
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him off all guard, and he began, for the first time since the 
day of his arriva], to venture coming forward to converse 
with me; and though it was soon over, from that tin1e be 
has llever seen tIle without the amazing teInerity of speak- 
ing a few words to me! 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 17TH. - At the chapel this morning, }'fa- 
dame la Fîte placed Madame la Roche between hersélf ancl 
Ine, and pr')posed bringing her to the Lodge, "to return 
my visit." This being precisely what I had tried to avoid 
and to avoid \vit.hout shocking 1\ladalne la Fîte, by meeting 
her correspondent at her o\vn house, I was much chagrined 
at such a proposal, but had no means to decline it, as it 
,vas Inade across Madame la Roche herself. Accordingly 
at about two o'clock, when I came from the Queen, I found 
them both in full possession of my room, and Madame la 
Fite occupied in examining my books. The thing thus 
being done, and the risk of consequences inevitable, I had 
only to receive theln with as little display of disapprobation 
of their measures as I could help; but one of the most 
curious scenes followed I have ever yet been engaged in or 
witnessed. 
As soon as we were seated, Madame la Fîte began with 
assuring me, aloud, of the" conquest" I had made of l\ia- 
dame la Roche, and appealed to that lady for the truth of 
w hat she said. Madame la Roche answered her by rising, 
and throwing her anTIS about me, and kissing my cheeks 
from side to side repeatedly. l\fadame la Fîte, as soon as 
this ,vas over, and .we had resumed our seats, opened the 
next subject, by saying Madame la Roche had read and 
adored "Cecilia:" again appealing to her for confirmation 
of her assertion. "0, oui, oui!" cried her friend, (( mais 
la vraie Cecile, c' est ltfiss Borni! charmante ltfiss Burni? 
digne, do
ucc, et aÍ1nable! Coom to me arms! que je von.ç 
cJJtbrassc 7Tlille fois ! " 
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Again we were aU ùerangc( I, and again, the Same cere- 
IllOUY Leiug perfonncù, we all 
et ourselves down. cc Ce- 
cilia" was theIl talked 0\ er throughout, in defiance of 
every oLstacle I could put in it
 way. After this, '1adallle 
In. .Fìte said, in French, that I\laùallle Ia Roche had had the 
lllost extraordiuary life aut! ad ventures that had fallen to 
nuybody's lot; and finished with ðayillg, "EIt! 'lna cltè,"e 
a,nie, contez /to us un peu." They were so connected, :)IJl.
 
LUlswered, in their early part \vith 11. \Vielaud, the faluous 
author, that they ,vould not be intelligible without his 
story. 
cc Bit bien! /I
a très-chère, eontez nous, done, 'ltn peu de ses 
aventures; ma ehère }'[iss Burney, c'étoit son alltant, et 
l 'ltomrnc It) plllS eJ.:traordinaire - d'un génie! d'un feu! Elt 
bien, ma chère? où l' avez vous rencontré? où est-ee qu'il a 
cOlltuwncé à VU'ltð aimer? eontez tLOIlS un peu de tout çlt." 
!Iadame la l{oche, looking down upon her fall, Legan thell 
the recital. She related their first interview, the grad a- 
tIèns of their luutual attachrnent, his extraordinary talents, 
his literary fanle and name; the breach of their union from 
motives of prudellce in their friends; bis change of char- 
actel" fron) piety to voluptuousness, ill consoling Lillself for 
hel" loss with an actress; his various adventures, and vari- 
ons tran
for)llatiulls frolll goud to bad, in life and conJuct ; 
her own lllarriage ,vith 1\1. de la Roche, their subsequent 
Ineeting when she was mother of three children, and all the 
attendant cirCUIllstances. 
This narrative was told in so touching and pathetic a 
Inanner, anù interslJersed with so many sentinlents of teu- 
(lerness and of heruislu, that I could scarcely believe I was 
not actually listening to a Clelid. or a Cassanùra, recounting 
the 
tories uf her youth. \VheIJ she h.ld dout?, and I had 
thanked her, 
Iadallie la Fite denlanded of me what r 
thought of her, ànd if 81m \vas not delightful? 1 assented 
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and Madalne la Roche then, rising, and fixing her eyes, 
filled with tears, in nlY face, while she held both my hands, 
in the most Inelting accents, exclaÜned, " lJIiss Borni! la 
plus cltère, la plus digne des Angloises! dites moi - m'aimez 
vous. " 
I answered as well as I could, but \vhat I said ,vas not 
very positive. 
fadame la Fîte came up to us, and desired 
we Inight make a trio of friendship, which should bind us 
to one another for life. And then they both em braced me, 
and both wept for joyful fondness! I fear I seemed very 
hard-hearted; but no spring was opened whence one tear 
of mine could flow. 
The clock had struck four some time, and Madame la 
Fite said she feared they kept me from dinner. I knew it 
must soon be ready, and therefore made but a slight nega- 
tive. She then, with an anxious look at her watch, said 
she feared she was already too late for her own little dinner. 
I was shocked at a hint I had no power to notice, and heard 
it in silence - silence unrepressing! for she presently added, 
" You dine alone, don't you? " " Y - e-s, - if .'Nlrs. 
SchweUenberg is not well enough to come down stairs to 
dinner." "And can you dine, ma chère Mademoiselle - can 
you dine at that great table alone 1" "I must! - the table 
is not mine." 
"Yes, in Mrs. Schwellenberg's absence it is." 
"It has never been made over to me, and I take no 
power that is not given to me." 
"But the Queen, my dearest ma'am- the Queen, if she 
knew such a person as 
fadame la Roche was here." 
She stopped, and I was quite disconcerted. An attack 
so explicit, and in presence of Madame la Roche, was 
beyond all my expectations. She then went to the win- 
do\v, and exclaimed, "It rains! - Mon .Dieu! que ferons- 
nous ? - :rvly poor littel dinner! - it will be all spoilt!- 
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La paluTe J[adame la RoelL ! une telle femme!" 1 Wag 
uow really distressed, and wished much to invite them 
huth to stay; but 1 was totally helpless; and could only 
look, as I felt, in the utmost eInbarrassInellt. 
The raill cOlltinupò. :\[aòalne la Roche could under- 
stand but iU1perfectly what passed, and waited its result 
''lith an air of sn1Ïling patience. I endeavored to talk of 
other things; but .:\Iadame la Fite ,va" restless in returning 
to this charge. She had several tinles given me very open 
hints of hcr desire to dine at l\1rs. Schwellenberg's taLle; 
but I had hitherto appeared not to comprehend them: she 
was no\v detern1ined to com
 home to the point; and tbe 
nlore I saw her determination, the less liable I became to 
being overpo\vered by it. 
At length John caIne to announce dinner. Madame la 
FUe looked at me in a 1l10St expressive manner, as she rose 
and walked towards the \vindo,v, exclaiming that the rain 
would not cease; and 
Iad(lllle la Roche cast upon me a 
most tender smile, \vbile she lalnented that sonle accident 
IllUst have prevented her carriage f
om coming for her. I 
felt excessively ashalned, and could only beg thelll not to 
Le in haste, faithfully assuring them I was by no means 
disposed for eating. Poor !\faùame 1a Fîte HOW lost all 
command of herself, and desiring to speak to me in nlY 
0\\ n 1'00111, said, pretty explicitly, that certainly I ll1Íght 
keep anybody to dinner, at so great a table, and all alone, 
if I wishcd it. I was obliged to be equally frank. I 
acknowledged that I had reason to believe I lllight have 
had that power, from the custom of DIY predecessor, 
lrs. 
Haggerdorn, upon my first succeeding to her; but that I 
,vas then too uncertain of any of Iny privileges to aSSUlllß 
a single one of them unauthorized by the lJueen; and I 
added that I hafllllaùe it the iuvariable rule of IllY conduct, 
frulu the IIlODlent of Ill)" entering into IllY present ûffire, to 
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run no risk of private blanle, by any action that had not 
her previous consent or knowledge. 
She was not at all satisfied, and significantly said, (C But 
you have sometinles Miss Planta?" " Not I; Mrs. Schwel- 
Ienberg invites her.
' "And 1\1. de Luc, too - he may dine 
,vith you!" "He also comes to Mrs. Sclnvellenberg. Mrs. 
Delany alone, and her niece, come to me; and they have 
had the sanction of the Queen's o\Vn desire." "JIais, enfin, 
rna chère Miss Burney - when it rains - and when it is 
so late- and when it is for such a 'VOlnan as Madame la 
Roche! " So hard pressed, I was quite shocked to resist 
her; but I assured her that when my own sisters, Phillips 
and Francis, came to Windsor purposely to see n1e, they 
had never dined at the Lodge but by the express invitation 
of 1frs. Schwellellberg; and that when my father himself 
was here, I had not ventured to ask him. 
This, though it surprised, sonle\vhat appeased her; and 
we were called into the other room to 1\liss Planta, who 
was to dine 'with me, and ,vho, unluckily, said the dinner 
would be quite cold.. They begged us both to go, and 
leave them till the rain was over, or tilll'fladame la Roche's 
carriage arrived. I could not bear to do this, but entreated 
Miss Planta, who ,vas in haste, tu go and dine by herself. 
This, at last, was agreed to, and I tried Ollce again to enter 
into discourse upon other matters. But how greatly did 
my disturbance at all this urgency increase, when Madanle 
la Fîte said she \vas so hungry she must beg a bit of bread 
and a glass of water! T was now, indeed., upon the point 
of giving way; but when I considered, \vhile I hesitated, 
what must follow - my own necessary apology, which 
would involve l\fadame la Fîte in much blame, or lny OWll 
concealing s.ilence, which would rever
e all my plans of 
openness with the Queen, and acquiescenee ,vith my O'VI1 
situation -- I grew firm again, and having assured her a 
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thousand times of my concern for IllY little power, I 'went 
into the next room: hut [ sent her tIle roll and water by 
<<J ohn; I was too nluch ashamed to carry them. 
liss 
l']auta ,vas full of goud-natured compa
sion for the scene 
in which she sa\\ Ine engaged, hut confessed she \\'d,S sure 
I tlid righ t. 
\Vhen I returned tu theul again, 1\IadaIlle la Fîte re 
ques\,eù Ille to go at once to the Queen, and tell her the 
case. Ah, poor 1\fadan1e la Fite! to see so little a way for 
herself, and to suppose TIle also so every \\'ay short-sighted! 
1 infol'llled her that 1 never entered the presence of the 
Queen unsulnmoned. 
"But why not, my ùear Ina'am? - 
[rs. Haggerdorn 
went out and in whenever she pleased." 
"So I have heard; but she \vas an old attendant, and 
only went on in her old \vay: I am new, and bave yet no 
way marked out." 
"But 1\fiss Planta does also." 
"That must have ùeen brought about by the Queen's 
directions." 
She then reillonstrated ,vith me upon my shyness, for 
IllY own sake; but [ assured her 1 was nlor
 disengaged, 
and better pleased, in finding Illyself ex.pected only upon 
call, than I could be in settling for lllyself the times, 
seasons, and proprieties of presenting myself of my 0\\ n 
accord. 
Again she desired to speak to me in nlY own rOOlll; and 
then she told me that l\Iadame la Itoche had a most ear- 
Tll.
8t ,vish to see all the }toyal Family; she hoped, there- 
fore, the Queen would go to early prayers at the chapel, 
,vhere, at least, she nlight be heheld: but she ga' e ru
 
sundry hints, nut to he misunderstood, that she thought I 
might so represent the merits of 1\ladame la Roche as to 
induce the honor of a private auùience. I could give her 
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no hope of this, as I had none to give; for I well knew 
that the Queen has a settled aversion to almost all novels) 
and something very near it to almost all novel-writers. 
She then told me she had herself requested an interview 
for her with the Princess RoyaL and had told her that if it 
,vas too much to grant it in the royal apartnlents, at least 
it might take place in l\1iss Burney's room! Her Royal 
Highness coldlyans,vered that she saw nobody without the 
Queen's comm
nds. 
How much .r rejoiced in her prudence and duty! I 
would not have had a meeting in my room unknown to 
the Queell for a thousand ,vorlds. But poor mistaken 
!1:adame la Fîte complained most bitterly of the deadness 
of the whole Court to talents and genius. 
In the end, the carriage of 1\ladame la Roche arrived, 
about tea-time, and Madan1e la Fîte finished with Inaking 
me promise to relate my difficulties to the Queen, that she 
luight give me such orders as to enable TIle to keep them 
any other time. And thus ended this most oppressive 
scene. You may think I had no very voracious appetite 
after it. 
To give you the result at once, Miss Planta, of her OWl! 
accord, briefly related the affair to the Queen, dwellinð 
upon my extreme embarrasslnent, with the most good- 
natured applause of its motiveS". The Queen graciously 
joined in commendation of my steadiness, expressed her 
disapprobation of the indelicacy of poor Madame la Fîte, 
and added that if I had been overcome it would have been 
an encouragement to bel' to bring foreigners for ever to the 
Lodge, wholly contrary to the pleasure of the King. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29TH. - This day the Princess Royal 
entered her twenty-first year. I had the pleasure of being 
in the room with the Queen when she sent for her, early in 
the morning. Her Majesty bade me stop, while she went 
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into another apartInent to fetch her birth-ddY gifts. The 
charming Princess entered with so l1lodest, Sù composed au 
air, that it seemed as if the day, ,\'ith all its preparationg 
for splendor, was rather solen111 than ele\ atIng to her. 1 
had no ditliculty, thus alone w-ith her, in otfering n1Y best 
,vishes to her. She received thelll Blost gracefully, and 
tuld me, with the 1110st sensible pleasure, that the King had 
just beell with her, and presented to her a luagnificent dia- 
lllond necklace. 
The Queen then returned, holding in her hands two very 
pretty lJortfolios for her drawings, anù a very fine gold étui. 
The Princess, in receiving them with the lowest curtsey, 
kissed her haud repeatedly, while the QueeIl gave back her 
kisses upon her cheeks. 
The King came in soon after, and the three youngest 
l}rincesses. They all flew to kiss the Princess Royal, who 
is affectionately fond of thenl all. Princess Arnelia showed 
Low fine she was, and n1ade the Queen admire her new 
coat and frock; she then examined all the ue,v dresses of 
her sisters, and then, looking towards me ,vith some sur- 
prise, exclainled, " Anù won't .:\fiss Burney Le fille, too? " 
I shall not easily forget this little innocent lesson. It 
seenlS all the household dress twice on these birth-days- 
for their first appearance, and for dinner - and always in 
sOIuething distinguished. J kne\\y it not, and had simply 
prepared for Iny second attire only, wearing in the morn- 
ing my usual white dinlÍty great coat. 
I was a little out of countenance; and the Queen prob- 
ahly perceiving it, said- 
" COIne hither, Aluelia.; ,vho do you think is here - in 

liss Burney's room?" 
" Lany," answered the quick little creature; for so she 
calls 
lrs. Delany, who had already exerted herself to come 
to the Lodge with her congratulations. 
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The King, taking the hand of the little Princess, said 
they would go and see her; and turning to the Queen as 
they left the room, called out- 
"'Vhat shall we do \vith l\Irs. Delany 1 " 
(( "That the ICing pleases," ,vas her answer. 
I follo,ved them to IllY rooln, where his 
Iajesty stayed 
SOIne tilne, giving that ùear old lady a history of the con- 
cert of the preceding evening for the Archduke and Duch- 
ess, and that he had ordered for this day for the Princess 
Royal. It is rather unfortunate her Royal Highness 
should have her birth-day celebrated by an art \vhich 
she professes to have no taste for, and even to hear alnlost 
with pain. 
The King took Mrs. Delany to breakfast with himself 
and family. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2ND. - Major Price left 'Vindsor. 
He took leave of nobody: everybody, I believe, regretted 
hin1; the s\veet little Princess Amelia cried when told he 
,vas gone. 
The next day we were all to go to Kew; but l\frs. 
Schwellenberg was taken ill, and went by herself to town. 
The Queen sent for me after breakfast, alld delivered to 
me a long box, called here the jewel box, in \vhich her jewels 
are carried to and froln town that are \vorn on the drawing- 
room days. The great bulk of theln remain in town all 
the Will tel', and remove to Windsor for all the SUlnIner, 
with the rest of the family. She told me, as she delivered 
the key into my hands, that as there was always much 
rnore room in the box than her travelling jewels occupied, 
I might make wbat use I pleased of the remaining part; 
adding, with a very expressive smile, 'c I dare say you have 
books and letters that you may be glad to carry backwards 
and forwards with yon" 
I owned that nothin
 was more true, and thankfully ac- 
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cepted th(\ offer. It haR proved to me since a comfort of 
the first magnitude, in conveying all my choice papers and 
letters safely in the carriage with me, as ,yen as hooks ill 
present reading, and. numerous odd things. 
ßIo
D.\Y, OCTOBER 25TH. - ...\gain I waited alone, 
lrs. 
Sch Well
IÜ)erg being in town. K othing could be sweeter 
than the Queen in these my first single essays; anc I she 
bid lne the next day send an invitation agaiu to 
Ir. and 
1\1r8. Slnelt to dine with Jne, if I wished it. She trans- 
lated to me also the whole story of a German play, which 
she had just been reading, and narrated it so wel1, alHI 
,vith observations so just of its characters, that she filled 
me ,vith fresh adlniratioll at. the keenness of her penetra- 
tion into people and things so remote from her own sphere 
of life. 
She lent me an old Scotch ballad to read, that had lately 
been printed in Gennany, with an introductory essay upon 
the reselnblance still subsisting between the German and 
Scotch languages. The ballad is entitled the U Gaber- 
lunzie 'fan." It had to me no recommendation, save its 
curiosity in a vocabulary and glossary, that pointed out 
the similitude of the two languages. 
I c"'1.nnot here help Inentioning a very interpsting little 
scene at which I ,vas present, about this time. The Queen 
had nohody but Inyself with her, one lllorniug, ,vhen the 
King hastily entered the room, with some letter
 in hi
 
hand, and addressing her in Genl1dn, which hl"} spoke very 
fast, and \\'ith lnnch apparent interest in what he said, he 
brought the letters up to her and put thenl into her hand. 
She received them with nluch agitation, lJut eyidentIy of a 
much pleased 80rt, and endeavored to kiss his hand as he 
held them. He would not let her, but made an effort, with 
a countenance of the highest satisfaction, to ki!'s hers. I 
BavY instantly in her eyes a forgetfulness, at the moment, that 
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anyone was present, while, drawing away her hand, she 
presented him her cheek. He accepted her kindness with 
the same frank affection that she offered it; and the next 
moment they both spoke English, and talked upon com- 
mon and general subjects. '.Yhat they sai(l I am far 
enough fronl knowing; but the whole \vas too rapid to 
give nle time to quit the room; and I could not but see 
with pleasure that the Queen had received some favor with 
,vhich she was sensibly delighted, and that the King, in 
her ackno\vledgments, ,vas happily and amply paid. 


No sooner did I find that my coadjut.rix ceased to speak 
of returning to Windsor, and that I became, by that means, 
the presidentess of the dinner and tea table, than I fonned 
a grand design - no other than to obtain to Iny own use 
the disposal of my evenings. 
From the time of my entrance into this court, to that of 
which I am writing, I had never been inforrned that it was 
incun1bent upon me to receive the King's equerries at the 
tea-table; yet I observed that they ahvays came to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, and that she expected them so entirely as 
never to make tea till their arrival. Nevertheless, nothing 
of that sort had ever been intiroated to me, and I saw no 
necessity of falling into all her \vays, without commands 
to that purpose: nor could I conclude that the King's 
gentlemell \vould expect froln Ine either the same confine- 
lllent, or readiness of reception, as had belonged to two in- 
valid old ladies, glad of company, and without a single 
connection to dm w thelll froln home. · 
The first \veek, ho\vever, of my presidency, my dear Mrs. 
Delany, with Miss P-, came to dine and spend the Test 
of the day with me regularly; and though l\1rs. Delany 
was generally called a way to the royal apartlnents, her 
aiece always remained with me. This not only obviated 
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all objections to the con1pany of the equerries, but kept me 
at home naturally, and for my own society and visitors. 
I could not, however, but be struck with a circumstance 
that sho,ved rue, in a rather singular Illanner, that my tea- 
making seelHed at once to be regarded as indispensable: 
this was no other than a constant f;urrllllons, ,,,,hich ,John 
regularly brought every evening, from these gentlenlen, 
to acquaint TIle they 'were come upstairs to the tea-roo Tn. 
and waiting for Joe. I deterIllined not to notice this: and 
consequently, the first titHe 
lrs. Delany was not ""eU 
enough to give me her valuable society at the Lodge, J 
went to her house, and spent the evening there; without 
sending any Inessage to the equerries, as any apology must 
imply a right on their part that must involve me in future 
confinement. 
This I did three or four tÍ1nes, ahvays with so much suc- 
cess as to gain my point for the 1110ment, but never ,vith 
such happy consequences as to ensure it me for the tiIne 
to come; since every next meeting sho,ved an air of pique, 
and since every evening had still, unrelnittingly, the same 
message for John. I concluded this ,vonld WOOl' away by 
use, and therefore resoh"ecl to give it that chance. One 
evening, however, ,vhen, being quite alone, I "yas going to 
nlY loved resource, John, ere I could get out, hurried to 
me, "l\la'am, the gentlemen are COllie up, and they send 
their compliments, and they ,vait tea for you." 
(( Very ,veIl," was my answer to this rather ca\'alier 
summons, which I did not wholly admire; and I put on 
Iny hat and cloak, ,,,hen I ,vas called to the Queen. She 
asked tIle ,vhether I thought 1\lrs. Delany could come to 
her, as she wished to see her? I offered to go instantly 
and inquire. "But don't tell her I sent you," cried the 
most consideratp Queen, " lest that should make her cnme 
when it may hurt her: find out ho,v she is, r.efore you 
VOL. I. 20 
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mention me." I pronÜsed implicit obedience; and she 
most graciously called after llle, "Will it hurt you, Miss 
Burney, to go - is it a fine evening?" I assured her it was. 
(( Well, put on your clogs, then, and take care," ,vas her 
kind injunction. ..A.s I now kne'v I nlust return Inyself, at 
any rate, I slipped into the tea-rOOln before I set off. I 
found there Colonel Golds,vorthy, looking quite glum, Gen- 
eral Budé, !lr. Eisher, l\fr. - Eisher, his brother, and 

Ir. Blomberg, chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 
The monleut I opened the door, General Budé presented 
l\Ir. Blomberg to nle, and !fr. Fisher his brother; I told 
them, hastily, that I was running away to Mrs. Delany, 
but meant to return in a quarter of an hour, ,vhen I should 
be happy to have their cornpany, if they could wait so 10llg ; 
but if they were hurried, my man should bring their tea. 
They all turned to Colonel Goldsworthy, who, as equerry 
in waiting, was considered as head of the party; but he 
seemed so choked with surprise and displeasure, that he 
could only mutter something too indistinct to be heard, 
and bowed low and distantly. "If Colonel Golds\vorthy 
can command his tinle, ma'am," cried 1\11'. Fisher, "we shall 
be most happy to wait yours." General Budé said the 
same; the Colonel again silently and solenlnly bowed, and 
I curtseyed in the saIne manner and hurried away. 1\irs. 
Delany was not well; and I would not vex her with the 
Queen's kind ,vish for her. I returned, and sent in, by 
the page in waiting, my account: for the Queen \vas in the 
concert-room, and I could not go to her. Neither would I 
seduce away Miss P- from her duty; I came back, 
therefore, alone, and was fain to make my part as good as 
I was able among my beaux. I found them all waiting. 
Colonel Goldsworthy received me with the same stately 
bow, and a look so glum and disconcerted, that I instantly 
turned from him to meet the soft countenance of the good 
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::\11'. Fisher, ".ho took a chair next mine, and entered intG 
con versation with his usual intelligence and mildness. 
General Budr was chatty and well-bred, and the two stran- 
gcrs wholly sileut. 
I could not, ho\vever, but see that Colonel Goldsworthy 
grew less anù less pleased. Yet what had I done? - I 
had Ilever been cOlnnlanded to devote my eveÎ1ings to hinl, 
atlll, if excused officially, surely there could be no private 
claÏIn fro III either hid situation or n1Ïne. His displeasure 
therefore appeared to me so unjust, that I resolved to take 
not t.he 
rnallest notice of it. He never once opened his 
Jnouth, neither to me nor to any Olle else. In this strange 
n1anner \ve drank our tea. When it ,vas over, he still sat 
dumb; and still I conversed \\?ith l\lr. }i'isher and General 
Budé. At length a prodigious hemming showed a prepara- 
tion in the Colonel for a speech: it carne forth \vith great 
difficulty, and most considerable hesitation. 
"I am afraid, ma'am - I am afraid you - you - that is 
- that we are intruders upon you." " N - 0," answered 
I faintly; (( \vhy so ? " "I am sure, ma'am, if we are - if 
you think - if we take too much liberty - I am sure T 
would not for the world! - I only - your commands- 
nothing else - " (C Sir!" cried I, not understanding a 
"'orl1. (( I see, ma'am, \ve only intrude upon you: ho\vever, 
you 111Ust excuse my just saying we would not for the 
\\ orld have taken such a liberty, though very sensible of 
the happiness of being allowed to COllie ill for h1,]f an hour 
- which is the best half-hour of the whole day - but yet, 
;f it \vas not for your own comn1ands --" u 1Vhat com- 
luands, sir 1 JJ 
He grew still more perplexed, and made at least a dozen 
speeches to the same no purpose, before I could draw from 
hitn anything explicit; all of theln listening silently the 
whole time, and myself invariably staring. 
\t last, a few' 
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words escaped him Inore intelligible. cc Your lllessages, 
lna'am, \vere 'v hat ellcouraged us to come." cc And pray, 
sir, do tell me what messages? - I am very happy to see 
you, but I never sent. any 111essages at all 1 " cc Indeed, 
Ina'am 1 " cried he, staring in his turn; cc why your servant, 
little John there, can1e rapping at our door, at the eq nerry- 
room, before ,ve had ,vell s,vallo'wed our dinner, and said, 
C :\fy lady is waiting tea, sir.'" I \vas quite confounded. 
I assured him it was an entire fabrication of my ser,.ant's, 
as I had never sent, nor even thought of sending hinl, for I 
,vas going out. 
Ie Why to own the truth, ma'am," cried he, brightening 
up, IC I did really think it a little odd to send for us 
in that hurry - for we got up directly from table, and 
said, if the lady is waiting, to be sure \ve must not keep 
her; and then - when we came - to just peep in, and say 
you were going out! " 
How intolerable an impertinence in John! - it was 
really no ,yonder the poor Colonel was so glum. Again 
I repeated my ignorance of this step; and he then said, 
Ie Why, rna'aIn, he COlnes to us regularly every afternoon, 
and says his lady is waiting; and \ve are very glad to 
C01l1e, poor souls that \ve are, \vith no rest all the live long 
day but what \ve get in this good room 1- but then - to 
come, and see ourselves only intruders - and to find you 
going out, after sending for us ! " 
I could scarce find \vords to express nlY amazement at 
this communication. I cleared myself instantly from hav- 
ing any the smallest kno\\Tledge of John's proceedings, and 
Colonel Goldsworthy soon recovered all his spirits and good- 
humor, when he ,vas satisfied he had not designedly beell 
treated with such strange and unmeaning inconsistency. 
He rejoiced exceedingly that he had spoken out, and I 
thanked him for his frankness, and the evening concluded 
very amicably. 
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"Iy dearest friflndfo; will easily conceive ho\v vexeò I 
must feel myself with my foolish servant, for taking so 
grect.t a liberty in nlY name; and how provoked to have 
had these gentlenlen, and all others who have occasionally 
dined at their table, penmaded that I sent theln so pressing 
a call, for the mere ilnpertinent caprice of running a way 
from them after they obeyed it. 
Colonel Golds\vorthy had been quite seriously affronted 
\vith me; General 13udé is of a disposition too placid and 
unconcerned for pique, and had therefore taken t.he matter 
very quietly; but l\Ir. Fisher, as he bas since o\vned to 
me, suspected some mistake the \v hole time, and never 
believed I had sent them any such message. It ,vas owing 
to his interference, and at his earnest req nest, that the 
Colonel had been prevailed upon to state the case to me. 
The evening aftef, I invited l\Iiss P-, determined to 
spend it entirely with Iny beaux, in order to wholly ex- 
plain a\vay this impertinence. Colonel Golds,vorthy now' 
made me a thousand apologies for having named the mat- 
ter to me at all. I assured hÜll I \vas extremely glad he 
had affordeù 111e an opportunity of clearing it. In the 
course of the discussion, I Inentioned the constant sum- 
mons brought me by John every afternoon. He lifted up 
his hands anrl eyes, and protested most solemnly he had 
never sent a single one. "J vow, lna'aln," cried the Colonel, 
" I would not have taken such a liberty on any account; 
though a11 the comfort of my life, in this house, is one 
half-hour in a day spent in this room. After all one's 
labors, riding, and walking, and standing, and bowing,- 
\vhat a life it ig ! 'Yell, it '8 honor! that's one cOlufort! 
it's all honor! royal honor! - one has the honor 
 stand 
till one has not a foot left; anrl to fide till one's stiff, 
and to \valk till one's ready to drop - and theu one 
makes one's lowest bow, d' ye see, and blesses one's self 
with joy for the honor I" 
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This is his style of rattle, when perfectly at his ease, 
pleased \vith every individual in his cOllll-'any, and com- 
pletely in good humor. But the nloment he sees anyone 
that he fears or dislikes, he assumes a look of glum dis- 
tance and sullenness, and will not utter a word, scarcely 
eveD in ans\ver. He is warmly and faithfully attached to 
the King and all the Royal Family, yet his favorite theIne, 
in his very best moods, is complaint of his attendance, and 
murmuring at all its cerenlonials. This, ho\vever, is nlerely 
for sport and oddity, for he is a man of fortune, and would 
certainly relinquish his po
t if it were not to his taste. 
His account of his o\vn hardships and sufferillgs here. 
in the discharge of his duty, is truly comic. C( How do 
you like it, ma'am?" he says to me, "though it's hardly 
fair to ask you yet, because you know almost nothing of 
the joys of this sort of life. But wait till N ovem ber and 
Decem bel', and then you '11 get a pretty taste of them! 
Running along in these cold passages; then bursting into 
rooms fit to bake you; then back again into all these agree- 
able puffs! Bless us! i believe in my heart there's wind 
enough in these passages to carry a Ulan of war! And 
there you'll have your share, ma'am, I promise you that! 
you'11 get knocked up in three days, take my ,vord for 
that." I begged hÜn not to prognosticate so much evil for 
me. 
"Oh, ma'am, there's no help for it!" cried he; "you 
\\Tou't have the hunting, to be sure, nor amusing yourself 
with wading a foot and a half through the dirt, by way of 
a. little pleasant walk, as we poor equerries do! It's a 
wonder to me \ve outlive the first month. But the agree- 
able puffs of the passages you will have just as cOlnpletely 
as any of us. Let's see, how many blasts must you have 
every time you go to the Queen? First, one upon your 
opening your door; then another, as you get down the 
three steps from it. which are exposed to the wind from 
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the gd.rden door downstairs; then a third, as you turn the 
corner to enter the passage; then yun COllle plump upon 
another from the hall ùoor; then comes another, fit to 
knock you dowH) as you turn to the upper passage; then, 
just as you turll towarùs the Queen's 1'00111, COlnes another; 
and last, a whiff frOIn the ICing's stair::;, enough to blow 
you half a l11ile off!" CI l\Iere healthy breezes,," I cIied 
and assured hÜn I did not fear them 
" Stay till Christlnas," cried he, with a threatening aÜ, 
It only stay till theu, aud let's see what you '11 say to thelU ; 
you'II Le laid Up as sure as fate! you Inay take lay worù 
for that. Oue thing, huwever, pray let 1Ile caution) ou 
about - ùon't go to early prayers in N OVeIlll)er; if you do, 
that will completely kill you! Oh, ma'aln, you know no- 
thing yet of all these Blatter::; ! - only }!ray, joking apart, 
let IDe have the honor just to advise you this one thing, ur 
else it's all over with you, I do assure you!" It \vas in 
vain I begged hinl to be 11lore nlerciful in his prophecie
 ; 
he failed not, every night, to administer to Ine the same 
l)leasallt anticipations. "'Vhy, the Princesses," cried he. 
CI used to it as they are, get regularly knockell up before 
this business is over, off they drop, one by one: - first the 
Queell deserts us; then Princess Elizabeth is dune fur; 
then Princess Ruyal begins coughing; then Princess Au- 
gusta. get
 the snuffles; and aU the lJuor attendants, nlY 
poor sister at their head, drup uff: one after another, like 80 
1nany snuffs of candles: till at last, dwindle, d\vindle, 
dwindle - not a soul goes to the chapel but the King, th
 
lJarson, and myself; and there we three freeze it out to- 
(Tether I" 
b 
One evening, ,,"hen he had been out very late hunting 
with the King, he c1Ssunted so doleful all air of ,vearilless, 
that had not )Iiss P- exerted her UtIllu
t powers to 
revive hiIll, he \\ ould not have uttered 
l word thp wholti 
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night; but when once brought forward, he gave us more 
3ntertainment than ever, by relating his hardships. 
"After all the labors," cried he, "of the chase, all the 
riding, the trotting, the galloping, the leaping, the - with 
your favor, ladies, I beg pardon, I was going to say a 
strange word, but the - the perspiration, - and - and all 
that - after being wet through over hea<.l, and soused 
through under feet, and popped into ditches, and jerked 
over gates, what lives we do lead I Well. it's all honor! 
that's my only comfort I Well, after all this, fagging a,vay 
like Illad from eight in the morning to five or six in the 
afternoon, home we come, looking like so many drowned 
rats, with not a dry throod about us, nor a morsel within 
us - sore to the very bone, and forced to smile all the 
tinIe! and then, after all this, what do you think follo"Ts? 
- 'Here, Golds\vorthy,' cries his Majesty: so up I COllies 
to him, bowing profoundly, and my hair dripping down to 
my shoes; 'Goldsworthy,' cries his Majesty. ' Sir,' says I 
smiling agreeably, with the rheumatism just creeping all 
over nIe! but still, expecting something a little comfort- 
able, I wait patiently to know his gracious pleasure, and 
then, 'Here, Goldsworthy, I say I' he cries, '"Till you have 
a little barley water? ' Barley water in such a plight as 
that! Fine compensation for a wet jacket, truly I - barley 
,vater! I never heard of such a thing in my life I barley 
water after a whole day's hard hunting I " 
" And pray did you drink it?" 
, I drink it ? - Drink barley water? No, no; not COllIe 
to that neither! But there it was, sure enough I-in a jug 
fit for a sick room; just such a thing as you put UpOll a 
hob in a chimney, for some poor miserable soul that keeps 
his bed I just such a thing as that! - And, 'Here, Golds- 
worthy,' says his Majesty, 'here's the barley water!'" 
"And did the King drill k it himself? " " Yes, God bless 
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his \lajesty! but T WdS too hUlllble a subject to do the 
same as the ](ing! Barley water, quoth I ! - Ha! ha!- 
a fine treat, truly! - lIed., en llefenù tne! I 'nl not come to 
that, lleither! Laù enough too, but not so baù as that." 
This sort of sport and lnunor, however, which, whell 
uttercJ by hilllself, is extreloely diverting, all ceases wholly 
if the sluallest thing happens to disconcert hilll. The eu- 
trance of any person unexp
cteù by hinl was always suf- 
ficient not merely to silence, lJut obviously to displease hilll. 
If l\ladaule de la Fite caIne, his Inouth ,vas closed, and his 
brows were knit, and he looked as if even ill used by her 
entrance. 
I have now to mention an affair - a secret one - which 
relates to 
,frs. Delany. That dear and very extraordinary 
lady, in our long and luany nleetings, has COlli111Unicated 
to IDe abnost all the transactions of her life, and as nearly 
as she can remember theIn, ahnost all the thoughts. The 
purity and excellence of her character bave risen upon Ille 
in every circumstance, and in every sentiInent that has 
come to my knowledge; but the confidence most delightful 
that she has placed in lile bas been of her transactions \vith 
her darling friend, the late Duchess of Portland. That 
friend, some years ago, had preyailed with .:\lrs. Delany, 
by her earnest entreaties, to write down the principal 
events of her life. This she did in the form of letters, and 
\vith feigned naines. These letters, invaluable Loth frorn 
their contents and their writer, Laùy \Veyulouth, upon her 
ulotber's death, most honorably restored to 
lrs. Delany. 
h
 
has permitted Jne to see thenl, and to read thern to her. 
In reading them to her, she opened upon several ClrcuUl- 
stal1ces which \vere un1Ïtted or slightly luentiulled ; and re- 
lated so many interesting anecdotes belonging to the times, 
which, being known already to the Uuchess, sh
 had not 
iuserted, that I lJrolJosed filling up tLe chasIHs, and liu.king 
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the whole together. She was pleased with the thought, 
and accordmgly we began. I have commenced from the 
earliest time to which her incomparable Inemory reaches, 
and, if her health permits our meeting for this purpose, 
I shall complete, with the help of these letters, a history of 
her whole life. Its early part ,vas entirely left out, and 
its latter, of course, had never been related. 
All the tinle, therefore, that we were able to pass by 
ourselves was regularly appropriated to this new work. 
\Ve have not advanced very far, for our interruptions are 
ahnost continual; but I hope, nevertheless, we shall not 
conclude till the design is completed. The first night that 
,ve began this business, when all the letters, and sundry 
papers relative to them, were spread upon the table, the 
King entered my room! Dear Mrs. Delany was quite 
frightened, and I felt myself pretty hot in the cheeks. He 
immediately asked what we were about ? Neither of us 
answered. " Sorting letters?" cried he, to me. " Reading 
some, Sir," quoth I. And theTe the matter dropped for 
that time; but not long after he surprised us again. We 
,vere then prepared with a double enlployment, and there- 
fore had one ready for avowal. This \vas, selecting and 
exalllining letters from en1Ïnent persons, or from chosen 
friends, and burning all tbat contained anything of a pri- 
vate nature, and preserving only such as were ingenious, 
without possible hazard to the writers or their family. 
This has been a pleasant, painful task - pleasant from the 
many admirable letters it gave me opportunity to read, 
and painful from the melancholy retrospections they occa- 
sioned deaTest Mrs. Delany. 
The King, from this time, grew used to expecting to fiud 
us encircled with papers when he came into lIlY room for 
this highly, justly favored lady (which was almost every 
evening that we spent at Windsor during this month), and 
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only said -" ,\ ell, wbo are you reading no,\ ? n I \\ ent 
through Swift's letters to her, Ur. Young's, and 
fr. l\Ia- 
son's; and {lestroyed all that could not be saved every way 
to their honor. \11<1 ,ve proceeùed in the rnellloirs pretty 
well through the illfalltine part. 'T ,vas a sweet occupation 
for our private hours, and I ,vould not have exchangc<.l it 
for any that could have been offered me. l 


I must now tell a little thing for my dear Fredy, for 't IS 
about a flower: though my Susan will equally feel ho,v 
luuch more grateful it was to llle than the fine robe sent 
by other hands. 
The Queen received one nlorning from Stoke some of 
the most beautiful double violets I ever saw; they were 
,vith other flowers, very fine, but too powerful for her, and 
she desired me to carry them into another room: but, 
stoppiug me as J was going, she took out three little 
Lunches of the violets, and said, "This you shall send to 
1\11'8. Delany; this I will keelJ; and this - take for your. 
self." 
1 quite longed to tell her how much Inore I valued such 
a gift, presented by bel' own hand, than tbe richest tabby 
ill the '\'01'1<.1 Ly a deputy! She kno\\ s, however, that, be 
the intrinsic ,vorth sluall as it may, the honor of anything 
that CUllies inullediately froT,ll herself is always great: she 
does such tbings, therefore, charily, anù always in a Illanner 
that marks theul for little traits of favor. 
I have nlentiùnell to you, T thinh, the elJe
t 'ri
s Clay- 
tun. - I believe, indped, lIlY dearest Susanna saw her at tllt
 
tea-drinking when at "\VilHlsor. She left this }Jla<.:e in thi8 


1 In 1861, the:-;e reminiscences were publisheJ. under the title: U The 
Autubiography and l'tJrre
poud
nce of Mary Granville (
[rs. Delany), with 
Il1ter
stil1g l{rllliuiscl'I1cpS of King George III. and Queen Charlotte. 
EJitt.J by l.ady Llanover." 6 vola. 8vo. Uichard Bentley &. Sons, Pu\>. 
lishers. 
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l11onth, to prepare for changing her name as well as dwell- 
ing, and to bestow herself upon Colonel Fox, brother to 
the famous Charles. She called upon me the last morning 
of her stay, \vith her sister, l\liss Ernily. She seenled very 
happy, and she seelns, also, so an1Ïable, that she had my 
best wishes for continuing so. She had just been receiving 
little parting tokens from the Queen and the Princesses, 
with \VhOnl she was in such favor that her Majesty had 
permitted her to take lessons of drawing at the Lodge, at 
the same time with their Royal Highnesses. The Queen 
had given her a pin-cushion in a gold case; the Princess 
Royal a belt of fiue steel; and the Princess Augusta an 
ivory toothpick case, inlaid with gold. She is really a loss 
to Windsor, .where there are not many young women of 
equal merit and modesty. 
N OVE:M:BER 3RD. - In the Inorning I had the honor of a 
conversation with the Queen, the most delightful, on her 
part, I had ever yet been indulged ",
ith. She told me, 
with the sweetest grace imaginable, how ,veIl she had liked 
at first her jewels and ornaments as Queen, - "But how 
soon," cried she, "was that over! Believe me, Miss Bur- 
ney, it is a pleasure of a week, - a fortnight at most,- 
and to return no more! I thought at first, I should always 
choose to wear them; but the fatigue and trouble of put- 
ting them on, and the care they required, and the fear of 
losing them, - believe tne, ma'am, in a fortnight's tinle I 
longed again for my own earlier dress, and wished never to 
see them more!" 
She then still more opened her opinions and feelings. 
She told me she had never, in her most juvenile years, 
loved dress and sho,v, nor received the smallest pleasure 
from anything in her external appearance beyond neatness 
and comfort: yet did not disa vow that the first week or 
fortnight of being a Queen, when only in her seventeenth 
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year, she thought splendor sufiiciently becoming her sta- 
tion to ùelieve she should thenceforth choose constantly 
tv supþort it. But her ey
s alone \\ ere dazzled, not her 
Inin
; and therefore the delusion speeùily vanisheù, and 
her understanding ,vas too strong tu give it any chance 
ùf returning. 
I have to chrouicle the arrival of two lllore gelltlCllleu, 
ßlr. Fisher and 1\11'. Turbulent. 

r r. Fisher had been ordere(l tu CUllle, that he lllight 
read prayers the next day, Sunùay. l\lr. Turbulent was 
sUIllmoned, I suppose, for his usual occuvations; reading 
,vith the Princesses, or to the Queen. 
Shall I introduce to you this gentlen1an, such as I no\v 
think him, at once? or wait to let his clHtractel' open itself 
to you hy degrees, and in the saUle InauneJ' that it did to 
me? I wish I could hear your answer! So capital a part 
as you will find hilIl destined to l'lay, hereafter, in my 
concerns, r lnean, sooner or later, to the best of my power, 
tv make you fully acquainted with him - as fully as I an'! 
Inyself, let 1Ile add: for even yet I coulrl not delineate him 
with precision, nor be certain that the very next time I see 
him lnay nut change the ,vbole progress of the te>...ture I 
should ,veave. For a while, therefore, aL least, I willleaye 
him to lnake his o,vn way with you, by simply recounting 
the gradations of uur acquaintance, and the opinions, as 
they arose, that I conceived of him. 
He took his seat next 1uine at the table, and assisted 
Ine J while 
fr. Fisher sat as chaplain at the bottom. The 
dinner ,vent off extremely ,yell, though frolu no help of 
mine. Unused to doing the hOHors to any party, so largp 
a one found lIlt>> fun einpluY1neut in attending to their 
grosser food, without any spc.ice or power to provide for 
their mental recreation. To take care of both, as every 
nustress of a table ought to do, requires practice as wel] 
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as spirits. and ease as ,vell as exertion Of these four 
requisites I possessed not one! 
However, I was not missed; the three men and the 
three females were all intimately acquainted with one 
another, and the conversation) altogether, was equal, open, 
and agreeable. 
You may a little judge of this, when I tell you a short 
speech that escaped Miss Planta. Mr. Turbulent said he 
must go early to town the next morning, and added, he 
should call to see Mrs. Schwellenberg, by order of the 
Queen. "Now for heaven's sake, Mr. Turbulent," cried 
she, eagerly, ({ don't you begin talking to her of how 
comfortable we are here! - it will bring her back di- 
rectl y ! " 
This was said in a half whisper; and I hope no one 
else heard it. I leave you, my dear friends, to your own 
comments. 
N av. 4TH. - Mr. and Mrs. Smelt and Mrs. Delany came 
to us at tea-time. Then, and in their society, I grew more 
easy and disengaged. The sweet little Princess Amelia, 
who had promised me a visit, came during tea, brought by 

Irs. Cheveley. I left everybody to play with her, and 
Mr. Smelt joined in our gambols. We pretended to put 
her in a phaeton, and to drive about and make visits with 
her. She entered into the scheme with great spirit and 
delight, and we waited upon l\1rs. Delany and Mrs. Smelt 
alternately. Children are never tired of playing at being 
women; and WOlllen there are who are never tired) in re- 
turn, of playing at being children! 
In the midst of this frolicking, which at times was rather 
noisy, by Mr. Snlelt's choosing to represent a restive horse, 
the King entered ! We all stopped short, guests, hosts, and 
horses; and an, with equal celerity, retreated, making the 
usual circle for his Majesty to move in. 
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The little Princess bore this interruption to her sport 
only while surprised into quiet by the general respect in- 
spired by the ICing. The instant that ,yore off, she grew 
eÀtrenlely inlpatient for the rene,val of our gambols, and 
distressed lne 1l10st ridiculously by her innocent appeals. 
(( 
fi::,
 Burner! - come! - why don't you play? - Come, 
::\lis
 Burney, I say, play with lIle! - eOll1e into tbe phaeton 
again! - why don't you, :\liss Durney?" 
After ct. thousand vain efforts to quiet her by signs, I 
was forced to whisper her that I really could play no 
longer. "But why? why, l\liss Burney? - do! do con1e 
and play with nle! - You must, l\liss Burney!" This 
petition growing still ßlore anrl more urgent, I ,vas 
obliged to declare lIlY reason, in hopes of appeasing her, 
as she kept pulling lne by the hand and gown, so entirely 
,vith all her little strength, that I had the greatest diffi- 
cult
 to save IllY self from being suddenly jerked into the 
middle of the room: at length, therefore, I whispered, " 'Ye 
shall disturb the l
ing, ma'anl ! " This ,vas enough: she 
fle\v instantly to his :\lajesty, \vho was ill earnest discourse 
with 1\11'. Sn1elt, and caIIed out, ({ Papa, go!" (( 'Vbat ? " 
cried the King. "Go! papa, - you must go!" repeated 
she eagerly. The King took her up ill his arms, and began 
kissing and playing \vith her; she strove \vith all her ulight 
to disengage herself, calling aloud, (( 
Iis5 Burney! 
Iiss 
Burne)'! take me ! - C0111e, I say, :\Iiss Durney! - 0 l\Iiss 
TIurney, con1e !" 
Yon lnay imagine w bat a general smile went round the 
room at this appeal: thL King took not any notice of it, 
hut set her down, and wput on with his discourse. She 
was not, however, a monlent quiet till he retired: and then 
we rene'wed our diversions, '" hich lasted to her bed-tiIne. 
The Princess Augusta soon after came for 
Irs. Delany, 
and a page for 
Ir. Smelt. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28TH. - !.liss Planta and Mr. d6 
Luc accompanied me to Kew, where, as soon as I arrived, 
I had the honor of a little call from the Princess Royal, 
with a most gracious message from the Queen, to desire me 
to invite my friends the Sll1elts to dinner. You Inay im- 
'1.gine with what pleasure 1 obeyed. They came, - as did, 
afterwards, !.Ir. Turbulent, - and the dinner was enlivened 
with very anin1ated conversation, in which this gentlenlan 
took a part so principal, that I now began to attend, and 
now, first, to be surprised by him. 
The subject was fen1ale character. Miss Planta de- 
clared her opinion that it was so indispensable to have it 
\vithout blemish, that nothing upon earth could compen- 
sate, or make it possible to countenance one who ,val!tpd 
it. Mrs. Smelt agreed that compassion alone was all that 
could be afforded upon such an occasion, not countenance, 
acquaintance, nor intercourse. !.1:r. de 'Luc gave an opinion 
so long and confused, that I could not sufficiently attend 
to make it out. ::\lr. Smelt spoke with mingled gentleness 
and irony, upon the nature of the debate. I sairllittle, but 
that little was, to give every encouragement to penitence, 
and no countenance to error. 
The hero, however, of the discourse was Mr. Turbulent. 
With a warmth and fervor that broke forth into exclama- 
tions the most vehement, and reflections the nlost poignant, 
he protested that Inany of the \vomen we were proscribing 
\vere amongst the most amiable of the sex - that the fastid- 
iousness we recomnlended was never practised by even the 
best part of the world - and that vie ourselves, individually, 
while we spoke with so much disdain, never acted up to 
our doctrines, by using, to,vards all fair failers, such 
severity. 
This brought me forth. I love not to be attacked for 
making professions beyond my practice: and I assured 
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him, very seriously, that I had not one voluntary acquain- 
tance, nor one with whom I kept up the smallest inter- 
course of nlyown seeking or wilful concurrence, that had 
any stain in their characters which had ever reached my 
ears. ({ Pardon me, ma'am," cried he, warmly, (( there are 
amongst your acquaintance, and alfiongst everybody's, many 
of tho
e the most adlnired, and most charming, that ha \ e 
neither been spared by calunlny, nor been able to avoid 
reproach and suspicion." 
I assured him he \vas mistaken; and Mrs. Smelt and 
1\liss Planta protested he v:as wholly in an error. He gre\v 
but the more earnest, and opened, in vindication of his 
assertions and his opinions, a flo\v of language that amazed 
me, and a strain of arguluent that struck and perplexed us 
all. He felt the generosity of the side he undertook, and 
he could not have been more eager nor more animated 
had the fair dames in whose cause he battled been present 
to reward him with their smiles. 
In the end, finding hÎ1nsclf alone, and hard pressed, he 
very significantly exclaimed, cc Be not too triumphant, 
ladies! - I TI1ust fight you \vith weapons of your own 
making for me. There is a lady, a lady whom you all 
know, and are proud to kno'w, that stands exactly in the 
place T Rpeak 0[" (( I 'Ill snre I don't know whom you 
mean!" cried l\lis" Plantae (C You know her very well,- 
at least, as well as you call," dnswered he, dryly. l\lrs. 
Smelt, laughing, said she Inight know many unfortunate 
objects, but she was unconscious of her knowledge. 
I boldly protested I knew not, as an acqu1.intance of my 
own, a single person his description suited. Those "Thorn 
I might see or meet or know at the houses of others, I 
could not pretend to assert might all be blanleless; but 
however I might compassionate, or even admire, SOlne who 
could not he vinclicated. I hegan no HUCÌ1 acquaintances-- 
VOL. I. 
l 
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I wished them well, and wished them better, - but I dis- 
tanced them to the best of my power, a.s I had not weight 
enough to do good to them, and avoided, therefore, the 
danger of being supposed to approve them. " Yes, n1a'alll," 
cried he, in a high tone, "you also know, visit, receive, 
caress, and distinguish a lady in this very class!" 
"Do I ?" cried I, alnazed. " You do, ma'am ! You all 
do !" Fresh general protestations followed, and Mr. de 
Luc called eagerly for the name. " I do not wish to name 
her," ans\vered be, coolly, "after 'what I have said, lest it 
seem as if I were her censurer; but, on the contrary, I 
think her one of the most charming women in the world! 
- aimable, spirited, well-informed, and entertaining, and 
of manners the most bevtitching ! " 
cc And with all this, sir," cried I - and I stopped. U And 
with all this, ma'am," cried he (comprehending me imme- 
diately), "she has not escaped the lash of scandal; and, 
with every amiable virtue of the mind, she has not been 
able to preserve her reputation, in one sense, unattacked." 
" And - I know her?" " Yes, ma'am! - know her, and 
do her justice; and I have heard you, in common 'with all 
this company, sing her praises as she deserves to have them 
Bung. " 
I assured hinl I was quite in a wood, and begged him to 
be more explicit. He hung back, but we all called upon 
him, and I declared I should regard the discription as fabu- 
lous unless he spoke out, and this piqued him to be cate- 
gorical; but what was my concern to hear him then name 
- almost whispering with his own reluctance -1\ladame 
de Genlis! I was quite thunderstruck, and everybody was 
silent. 
He was then for closing the discourse, but I could not 
consent to it. I told him that I pretended not to say the 
character of that lady bad never in my hearing be ell at- 
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tacked j h
t that I could, and would, and hoped I e\.er 
should, say I believed her perfectly innocent of the charges 
hrought against her. lIe smiled a little provokingly, and 
said, U 'Ve dgree here, ma'aIIl - I think her innocent too." 
"No, sir, we do not agree! - I 
hould not think her inno- 
cent if I ùelieved the charóe !" "Circumstances," cried 
he, : Inay nlake her mind innocent." J could say nothing 
to this, 1 think it so true j but I woulù not yellture such 
a conce:ssion where my \vishes led me to aim at a full de- 
fence. Accordingly, with all the energy in my power, I 
attempted it j assuring hiIn that there ,vas an evidence uf 
her untainted worth in her very countenance, and \vritten 
there so strongly, that to lnistake the characters was 
Ün po::;si ble. 
" True," cried he, again smiling, cc the countenance speaks 
all that captivating sweetness that belongs - if she has 
them - to the very frailties of her character." I could not 
bear this. cc No, sir," I cried, as \varmly as bÜnself, cc 't is 
a countenance that announces nothing but the openneS::5 of 
virtue an d goodness! There would be more reserve and 
closeness if she failed in them. I saw her luyself, at first, 
,vith a prejudice in her disfavor, frol11 the cruel reports I 
had heard; but the monlent I looked at her it was re- 
moved. There '\LlS a dignity with her sweetness, and a 
frankness with her nlodesty, that assured, that convinced 
me, beyond all power of report, of her real \vorth and 
Ï1:11ocence." 
Nobody else spoke a word, and his fen.or was all at an 
end; he only smiled, and proteste(l that, a(hniring her So 
very lunch hiInself, it maùe him happy to hear I was so 
,varmly her adrnirer also. Here the nlatter was forced 
to dro p . I was \ exed at the insta.nce he broufTht 'lnù 
o , 
grieved to have nothing more positive than my o\vn 
opinion to bring forwarù in her ùefence: for it is lllO.;;t 
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true I do belit
ve her innoce
t, though I fear she has beeD 
iInprudent. 
DECEMBER 10TH. - This evening I had my appointed 
party, the Provost, 1\lrs. Roberts, Miss Roberts, Mrs. Ken- 
nicott, and my dearest 1\lrs. Delany, quit.e recovered. \Ye 
were soon joined by the General, the Colonel, and 1\lr. 
Fisher. 

Irs. Kennicott is a middle-aged woman, neither ugly 
nor handsome. She must certainly be very estimable, for 
she is sought and caressed by a large circle of friends, 
anlong people whose friendship is 11l0St honorable. I saw 
too little of her to fonn any independent judglnent. 
The best part of Iny evening ,vas the honor done to it 
by the entrance of his l\lajesty to fetch 1.1rs. Delany. He 
knew of the party, and stayed to converse with the Provost 
for a considerable time. This was a gratification that 
made all else immaterial. 
Mrs. Delany, upon her recovery, had invited the General 
and Colonel to come to tea any evening. For them to be 
absent frolu the Lodge \vas contrary to all kno.wn rules; 
but the Colonel vo\ved he ,vould let the matter be tried, 
and take its course. 1\Irs. Delany hoped by this means to 
bring the Colonel into better humor with my desertion 
of the tea-table, and to reconcile him to an innovation of 
,vhich he then must become a partaker. 
On the day ,,,hen this grand experiment was to be made, 
that we n1Ïght not seem all to have eloped clandestinely, 
in case of inquiry, I previously made known to the Queen 
Iny own intention, anù had her penllission for my visit. 
But the gentlenlen, determining to build upon the chance 
of returning before they \vere missed, gave no notice of 
their schenle, but followed llle to Mrs. Delany's as soon as 
they quitted their own table. 
I had sent to speak \vith General Rudé in the nlorning, 
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and then arranged the party: he proposed that the Colonel 
anù himself shoultl e
(p1Ìre Ille, but I did not dare nlarch 
forth in such bold defiance; [ told hiIn, therefore, I must 
go in a chair. 

Il's. Delany received us with her usual sweetness. "e 
then began alnusing ourselves with surrnises of the manner 
in which we should aU 1)e n1Ïssed, if our roon1S were visited 
in our absence; and the Colonel, in particular, drew several 
scenes, highly diverting, of what he supposed wuuld pass, 
- of the King's surprise and increùulity, of the hunting 
up and down of the house in search of hilIl, and of the 
ord
rs Ü;sued throughout the house to exaluine to what 
bed post he had hanged himself, - for nothing less than 
such an act of desperation could give courage to an equerry 
to be absent without leave! 
Further conjectures '''ere still starting, and all were en- 
gaged ill aiding thern and enjoying thenl, when suddenly 
a violent knocking at the door was follo,ved by the 
most unexpected entrance of the Queen and the Prin- 
cess Alnelia! 
Universal ,vas the start, and nlost instantaneous and 
soleInn the silence! I felt almost 6uilty, though not for 
myself: IllY own invariable lllethod ot avowing all my 
proceedings saveù me frolll the sluallest eluba.rrasslllent on 
my own account in this Jueetiug; Lut I was ashanled to 
appear the leac1er in a walk so new as that of leaving the 
Lodge ill an evening, and to have induced any others to 
follow my example. The Queen luoked extremely SUI- 
prised, but nut a.t UIe, whom 
he kne,\ she should encoun- 
ter; and the two gentleruen harùly could settlt:: "hether to 
make hUlnble e\. planations, or frank ridicule, of the situa- 
tion in which they were caught. The Queen, ho\vever, 
in1mediately put them d.t their cw:;e, speaking to thelll with 
lual'ked civility, and evidently ùesirow
 not to mar what 
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she found intended as a private frolic, by any fears of her 
disapprobation. 
She did not stay long, and they soon followed her to the 
Lodge. I also returned, and at night the Queen owned to 
me, but very good-humoredly, that she had never been 
more astonished than at sight of the equerries that evening) 
and asked IDe how it came to pass. 
ee 1\1:rs. Delany, n1a'anl," I ans\vered, "as she had taken 
away their tea-nlaker, thought she could do no less than 
offer them tea for once at her own table." 
And here the matter rested. But the enterprise has 
never been repeated. 
DECEMBER 26TH. - The equerries and 1\Iiss P- came 
to tea. Colonel Golds,vorthy was in one of his most fa- 
cetious humors, and invited us to supper at his house in 
town, giving a really comic account of his \vay of life, the 
great po\ver of his domestics, their luxurious n1anner of 
living, and the ascendancy they had gained over their 
lllaster. 
Mrs. Smelt was to be the head lady, he said, of the 
party, to which she readily agreed. Miss P- made in- 
q uiries into every particular of the entertainment he was 
to give us; and he uttered a very solemn charge to her, 
not to offend one of his maids, an elderly person, so ex- 
tremely tenacious of her authority, that she frequently 
took up a poker, and ran furiously about with it, after any 
of her fello\v-servants, \vho thwarted her \vilI. To me also 
he gave a similar charge - cc I have a poor old soul of a 
man, ma'am," says he, cc that does his business very well for 
such a forlorn poor fellow as me; but no\\"', when you want 
a glass of wine or so, don't be in too great a hurry with 
him - that's all I beg; don't frighten him, poor fellow, 
with calling to him hastily, or angrily, or that - for if you 
once do that he won't know a single thing he says or 
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ùoes all the rest of the time! - he'll quite lose his "rits at 
a stroke!" 
Some one now by chance narned 
Irs. .L\riana Egerton, 
thè bed-chamber ".olnan; and 1Iiss p- said she now 
sent in her nalue in that Illanner, as she must no longer be 
called :\Iiss, from her present office. ":Mrs. \vhat ?" cried 
Colouel GoIJ:::,worthy, " Mrs. Ariana? what name is that?" 
cc \Vhy, it'8 her llame," said l\fiss P-; "sh
 writes it 
upon her cards." U Ariana?" repeated he, "1 never hearù 
the like ill lIlY life! Why 1 no more believe - what will 
these folks tell us next r It's nobody's nalue under the 
SUll, I'll be bounù for it. All the world put together 
shan't make llle believe it. Ariaua, forsooth! why it must 
be a nick-name! depenù upon it it's nothing else. There, 
at IllY poor miserable bachelor's cell in the 
fews, I've got 
a boy that says his name is 
fethusalem; he COIDes from 
\Vind80r, too! Heaven help the poor people! if they are 
but near a court, it turns their heads directly. I had the 
boy only out of the stable, just by the bottom of the gar- 
den, yet he tolll lHe his nalne was 
lethusalem ! A likely 
matter, truly! ha! ha! I'll be sworn his name is no 
other than Jack!" "Pray," cried I, "what do you call 
him for short? " 
cc Why, ma'aln, that was a great difficulty to me at first: 
I 'd have called hiIll 
{e, for shortest, but J thought the 
people would all laugh, and say, Ah, poor gentleman, it's 
all over \vith hÜu no\v! he's calling himself \vhen he 
wants his man! and thPD I thought of Thusy. Thusy 
sounJ
 soft and pretty enough; but I thought it is like a 
woman's name - Susy; to be 
ure, thinks I, they'll all 
suppose I mean one of the maids; and then again, all, 
say they, the poor gentleman '8 certainly cracked! nothing 
else would make him behave so comical! And then I 
thought of Lem. nut it '8 q uit
 too Inuch for me to settle 
such a set of hard long naUIes ! " 
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I D this manner he ran OIl, till Geueral Budé reminded 
him it was titue they should appear in the concert-room. 
" Ay," ('riell he, reluctantly, "now for the fiddlers! There 
1 go, plaut luyself against the side of the chinuley, stand 
first on one foot, then on the other, hear over and over 
again all that fine squeaking, and then fall fast asleep, and 
escape by mere miracle fron1 flouncing Jo\vn plulnp in all 
their faces!" ""\Vhat would the Queen say if you did 
that? " " Oh, lna'am, the Queen 'would know nothing of 
the lllatter; she'd only suppose it SOllie old double bass 
that tumbled." "Why, could she not see what it \vas? " 
u Oh, no, ma'au1, we are never in the room ,vith the Queen! 
that's the drawing-room, beyond, where the Queen sits; 
we go no farther than the fiddling-roolu. As to the Queen, 
we don't see her \veek after week sometimes. The King, 
indeed, comes there to us, between whiles, though that '8 
all as it happens, now Price is gone. He used to play at 
backgamn10n with Price." 
cc Then what do you dõ there?" cc Just what I tell you 
- nothing at all, but stand as furniture! But the worst 
is, sometimes, when DIY poor eye-peepers are not quite 
closed, I look to the music-books to see what's coming; 
and there I read c Chorus of Virgins:' so then, when they 
begin, I look about me. A chorus of virgins, indeed! why, 
there's nothing but ten or a dozen fiddlers! not a soul 
beside! it's as true as I 'ro alive! So then, when we've 
stood supporting the chimney-piece about two hours, why 
then, if I 'm Dot called upon, I shuffle back out of the 
room, make a profound bow to the harpsichord, and I 'm 
off" 
DEC. 28. - This lllorning I met the Bishop of vV orcestef 
at l\lrs. Delany's. He was very serious, unusually so, but 

f
s. Dëlany was cheerful He soon left us; and she then 
told me she had beeD ill in the night, and had been led to 
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desire some very solenlU con\ ersation with the good Bisb. 
up, who is her friend of JUilllY years' standing, and was 
equally intiluate with her lost darling, the ] Juchess of 
Portland. 

Iy dearest 'Irs. Delauy had heen discoursing upon tht 
pud of all things with this good and pious Bishop; aud 
she \\ ent on with the conversation, in a Inallller so content 
\vith her fair expectations, yet so Ineek upon her deserts, 
that she in:-;pired lIle at once \\>ith donLle !Jain in the pros- 
pect of losing so iuestiulaùle a friend. Oh, how shall 11l0\V 
do \vithout her? I felt so ::;orrowed in the talk, that she 
sweetly aud benignly glided into other and less affecting 
matters, yet not till first she had given Il1e this serious ex- 
hortation, tenderly, at the same tÜne, foIl ling rue to her 
loved heart, - " You must let me, nlY dear Fanny, you 
IHust let me go quietly! " I unJerstood her, and promised 
all the COIllposnre I could gather. Oh, could I but cling 
to her wings! how willingly would they waft me, if to her 
indulgent partiality lIlY future lot \vere given in charge. 
All gay and all alive, her mind relieved and her s\veet 
spirits cheered by the conference with the Bishop, \vho had 
spoken peace to her feal.s and joy to her best hOJJes, this 
evening caIne again nlY revered 
Irs. Delany. 'Vith what 
adnlÏration did I look at her - what adluiration and what 
tenderness 1 1 knew \\That was passing in her lnind; I 
knew well she believed her dissolution appruaching, anJ 
I saw \vith what pious, \vhat edifying faith she \VdS resign- 
ing herself to everlasting luercy-. 
This, ho\vever, Las passed away, and her preciou
 life i
 
yet spared us. 
FRIDAY, DEUE:\lBER 29TH. - .a.\.t three o'clock our dearest 
Padre aITi\ ed. At dinner the party was enlarged by the 
presence of 
lrs. Delany and 
Ir. SHlelt; tu these were 
added th
 lovely {tnd lively 
Ii
8 P-, the gentle 
nle. 
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l\Iontlnoullin, and the friendly l\fiss Planta. 
Iy dear 
father was the princilJal object to all, and he seemed to 
enjoy himself, and to ue enjoyed throughout. 'Ye returned 
to lny o\vn apartment to our coffee, and the two governess 
ladies retired; and then came the King for Mrs. Delany; 
and not for that solely, though ostensibly, for his behavior 
to my father proved his desire to see and converse with 
hÜll. 
He began immediately upon musical matters, and en- 
tered into a discourse upon them with the most animated 
wish of both hearing and communicating his sentiments; 
and my dear father was perfectly ready to meet his ad- 
vances. No one, at all used to the court etiquettes, could 
have seen hiIn without smiling; he was so totally unac- 
quainted with the forms usually observed in the royal 
}Jl'esence, and so regardless or thoughtless of acquiring them, 
that he moved, spoke, acted, and debated, precisely \vith 
the sanle ease and freedolll that he would have used to any 
other gentleman WhOlll he had accidentally met. 
A certain flutter of spirits, which always accompanies 
these interviews, even \vith those who are least awed by 
tltem, put my dear father off the guard which is the cus- 
tomary assistant upon these occasions, of \vatching what is 
done by those already initiated in these royal ceremonies: 
highly gratified by the openness and good-humor of the 
lung, he was all energy and spirit, and pursued every topic 
that was started, till he had satisfied hiInself upon it, ànd 
started every topic that occurred to him, whether the King 
,vas ready for another or not. 
While the rest, retreating towards the wainscot, formed 
a distant and respectful circle, in which the King alone 
moves, this dear father came for\vard into it himself, and, 
wholly bent upon pursuing whatever theme was begun, 
followed the King wheIl he moved away, and caUIe forward 
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to nleet his steps when h
 moved back; and while the fest 

.aited his iuuucùiate itdùress ere they ventured to speak a 
,vorù, he began and finished, sustaineù or dropped, renewed 
or declined, every theme that he pleased, without COll8ult- 
iug anything but his feelings Rlld understanding. 
This vivacity and this nature e\"idently pleased the King, 
whose gooù sense instantly distinguishes what is uncon- 
scious frolll what is disrespectful; aud his stay in the rOUlU, 
which I believe was all hour, anù the 1>crfect guoù-huUlor 
with which he received as well as returned the sprightly 
and infol"lnal sallies of nlY father, were proofs the Inost 
convincing of his approlJatioll. 
IJECE1tIBER 30TH. - This 1I1orning Iny dear father carried 
rue to Dr. Herschel. This great and very extraordinary 
man received us with ahnost open arnlS. He is very fond 
of my father, \vho is one uf the Council of the Royal Society 
this year, as well as himself, and he has Inucb invited nle 
,vhen \ve have met at the Ludge or at 111'. de Luc's. 
At this tÌlue of day there \\ as nothing to see but his 
instruluents: those, however, are curiosities sufficient. His 
immense Dew telescolJe, the largest ever constructed, will 
still, I fear, require a year or two Illore for finishing, hut J 
hope it will then rewarù his labor aud ingenuity by the 
new views of the heavenly buùies, and their motions, 
,vhich he flatters himself \vill be procured by it. Already, 
,vith that he has DO\V in use, he has discovered fifteen 
hundred universes! IIo"T Illany n10re he may find ,,-ho 
can conjecture 1 The muon, too, which seems his favolÍte 
object, has already afforded him two volcanoes; and his 
own planet, the GeorgiuIll Sidus, has now shown t\\ 0 
atel- 
lites. Frolli such a man what may not astronomy expect, 
when an instruluent superior ill l1Htgnitud
 to any ever yet 
made, and constructed \\'ho11y by hiInself or under his own 
eye, is the vehicle of his observation? 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 2ND. - Mr. West came to take leave. 
He has done, for the present, with Windsor, but returns to 
his great work in the sumnler. We talked over, of course, 
his window; and he spoke of it in the highest terms of 
praise and adn1Ïration. Another man would be totally 
ridiculous who held such language about his own perform- 
ances; but there is, in Mr. West, a something of simplicity 
in luanner, that makes his self-commendation seem the 
result rather of an unaffected mind than of a vain or proud 
one. It may sometinles excite a snlile, but can never, I 
think, offend or disgust. 
At night we came to town. I found Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg better; and she presented me, from her Majesty, with 
a new year's gift. The Queen nlakes one annually to all 
her household: I mean all of the upper class. 
iine was 
very elegant: a complete set of very beautiful white and 
gold china for tea, and a coff
e-pot, tea-pot, cream-jug, and 
milk-jug of silver, in forms remarkably pretty. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 6TH. - To-day arrived again my 
dearest father. He came to me to dinner. This evening 
proved indeed a pleasant one; the honors paid IUY dear 
father gladdened my heart. The King came into Iny room 
to see Mrs. Delany, and conversed with him so openly, so 
gaily, and so readily, that it was evident he was pleased 
\vith his renewed visit, and pleased with his society. Nor 
was this all; soon after, the Queen herself came also, pur- 
posely to see him. She immediately sat down, that she 
might seat Mrs. Delany, and then addressed herself to nlY 
father, with the most winning complacency. Repeatedly, 
too, she addressed herself to me, as if to do me honor in 
my father's eyes, and to show him hO"T graciously she \vas 
disposed towards Iue. I had previously entreated my fa- 
ther to snatch at any possible opportunity of expressing his 
satisfaction in all that related to me, as I knew it would 
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not only give pleasure to her benevolence, but was a tuken 
of gratituùe literally expected from him. 
1\Iy Su::;aIl, however, knows our dear father, and will 
know him by the following trait: he ha(l planned his speech, 
and ,vas quite elevated with the prospect of making it, and 
\\ ith the pled-sure of nlY pointing it out, and being so happy I 
Dearest father! how Llessed in that facility of believing al] 
people as good and as happy as he wishes then!. 
evEr- 
theless, no sooner <lid the 1(illg tuuch upon that dangerous 
string, the History of 'lusic, thall all else wa
 furgotten! 
A ,vay flew the speech, - the Queen herself ,vas present in 
vain, - eagerly and wannly he Legan an account of hi
 
progress, and all enumeratiull of his materials, - and out 
from his pockets came a couple of ùirty books, which he 
had lately pickeù up at an iUHnense price, at a sale, and 
,vhich, in showing to the King, he said were equally scarce 
and valuable and added, with energy, " I would not take 
fifty pounds for that!" J list as if he had 
aid - little as he 
meant 
uch meaning - (t Don't hope for it to yuur own 
collection! " 'Vas Hot this a curious royal scene? 
TllUHSDAY, ,fAXUARY 11TH. - I was taken very ill. A 
biliou
 fever, long lurking, suddenly Reized Ine, and a 
rheuluatisnl ill IHY head at the san1e tirne. I was forced to 
send to 
[r. Battiscolnh for advice, and to 'liss Planta to 
officiate for me at night with the Queen. 
Early the next lllurning )fis:3 Planta came to Ine from 
the Queen, to desire I ,vould not 1e uneasy in Iuissing 
Iny attendance and that I ,vould think of nuthing hut ho,\ 
to take care of tHyself. This, however, ,\ as not all, for soon 
after she caUie herself, not only to Iny room, but to my 
bedside, and, after many inquirie
, desired me to say 
sincerely what I should do if I had Leèu so attacked at 
home. 
A blister, I said, was all I could devi
e; and I had one 
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accordingly, which cured the head, and set me at ease. 
But the fever had been longer gathering, and ,vou1d not so 
rapidly be dislnissed. I kept my bed this day and the 
next. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 16TH, was the day appointed for 
removing to town for the winter; from which time we 
were only to COltle to Windsor for an occasional ùay or two 
every week. I received a visit, just before I set out, frorn 
the King. He came in alone, and lnade lllOSt gracious in- 
quiries into my health, and whether I was sufficiently 
recovered for the journey. 
The four days of my confinement, frolll the fever after 
the pain, were days of meditation the most useful. I re- 
flected upon all IllY Inental sufferings in the last year; 
their cause seelned inadequate to their poignancy. In the 
hour of sickness and confinement, the \\Torld, in losing its 
attractions, forfeits its regrets - a new train of thinking, a 
new set of ideas, took possession of all nlY faculties; a 
steady plan, calm, yet no longer sad, deliberately formed 
itself in my mind; lilY affliction was already subsided; I 
now banished, also, discontent. I found myself as ,yell off, 
upon reflection, as I coulù possiLly lnerit, and better, hy 
comparison, than 1l10St of those arounù Iue. The beloved 
friends of lilY O"\vn heart had joiued IIle unalterably, invio- 
lably to theirs - ,vho, in number, who, ill kindness, has 
more 1 
N ow, therefore, I took shame to myself, and resolved to 
be happy. And lllY success has shown Ine ho\v far less 
chimerical than it appears is such a resolutioll. Tu ùe 
patient under two disappointments no\v no longer recent 
- to relinquish, without repining, frequent intercourse 
with those I love - to settle myself in Iny lnonastery, with- 
out one idea of ever quitting it - to study for the appro- 
bation of my lady abbess, and make it a principal source 
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of content, as well as spring of action - and to associate 
more cheerily with my surrounding nuns anò rl1onks- 
these \\ ere the articles which ,vere to support my 
resolution. 
I thank God I can tell my dearest friends I bave ob- 
served then! all; and, froin the date of this illnes3 to the 
time in which I anl now drawing out nlY nleulorandurns, 
I can 
afely affirin I know not that I have lnade one break 
with luyself in a single prol11Ïse here projected. And now, 
I thank Goù, the task is at an end - what I began from 
principle, and pursued from resolution, is now a luere natura] 
conduct. My destiny is fixed, and DIY mind is at ease- 
nay, I even think, upon the whole, that my lot is, altogether, 
the best that can betide me, except for one fia w in its very 
vitals, which subjects me, at tiInes, to a tyranny wholly 
subversive of aU power of tranquillity. 
SATURDAY, J A
UARY 20TH. - 
.1iss Planta came to din- 
ner with me: so did J\lr. Turbulent. l\luch ,vas said about 
Colonel 'Velbred. I Illade such answers when he was 
named as left it still in the dark that ,\ye had never met, 
for I dreaded SOTne introducing scheme fronl ::\Ir. Turbulent 
that might seize out of my hands the only remaining 
chance of gaining to D1Y own disposal the evenings spent 
at "\\Tindsor in l\Irs. Schwellenberg's absence. 
He left us after dinner to visit this Colonel, \\yho stands 
in his favor the highest of all the equerries. 
Ât tea-time :\Ir. Turbulent returned in very high spirits. 
\\-Then the tea \vas brought, and I was preparing to make 
it, -" Have you sent, ma'am," he cried, u to Colonel 
'Yelbred ?" 
cc No, I have not the pleasure of his acqudintance." 
cc But, do you not knO\V, ma'am, the honorable customs 
of this house, and that the gentlemen here are always in- 
vited to the ladies?" I tried to laugh this off; but he 
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pursued it, till 1.1iss Planta, quite teased, begged he would 
not trouble his head about the matter, but leave lne to 
manage as I pleased. Turning upon her very short, "'V'hat 
is your objection," he cried, "l\Iiss Planta ? " 
Miss Planta, surprised, and a little intinlidated, dis- 
claimed having any. Mercy! thought I, what an inlperious 
esquire is this to \vhom we are committed! And this was 
just the thought that gave IDe courage to determine against 
yielding to him. 
Turning then again to me, he said, \vith a very courteous 
bow', -" Will you depute me, ma'am, to fetch the Colonel ?" 
cc By no means, sir! I would not give you that trouble." 
cc Shall you send him a message, then, ma' anl ?" cc No, 
sir," cried I, very steadily. "And why not, ma'am?" 
cried he in the saIne tone. l\fiss Planta then again broke 
forth, asking him why in the world he could not be con- 
tent with luinding his own affairs? With an adroitness of 
raillery, against \vhich she had not the snlallest chance, he 
retorted the question upon her. Again she was silenced ; 
and again he renewed his application. " You will not 
make the tea, rna'am, and leave the Colonel out 1 " "I 
have never had the Colonel in, sir, and therefore there is 
nothing peculiar in the omission." "And why, ma'am 1- 
why have you not? There cannot be a more amiable 
man - a man of rnanners, person, address, appearance, and 
conversation - more pleasing - more enchanting, llla'am." 
" I don't at all doubt it, sir." "Shall I fetch him, then?" 
" No, sir." "Vous avez ,',me peur ?" 
"N ow, if you \voulù iJut let hÜn alone!" cried Miss 
Planta; "he does not want to come." 
"And how do you kno\v that, Miss Peggy Planta ? " 
Again poor Miss Planta was silenced; but soon after, 
with an impatience that she could not repress, she de- 
clared that if Colonel Welbred had wished to come he 
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would have made his appearance the first evening. This 
was a most unfortunate speech. ::\{r. Turbulent seized 
upon it eagerly, and Raid he now perceived the motive 
to so much shyness, which was all the effect of resent- 
filent at the Colonel's apparent backwardness. I pro- 
tested against this wal'lnly, but to no purpose; and all 
that fell frOln the too eager zeal ùf 
liss Planta in my 
service seemed hut to confirm hig pretended new expla- 
nation. 
"However, ma'am," he continued, U if you will suffer 
me to fetch him, he will soon satisfy you \vith his apolo- 
gies. I do assure you he only waits an invitation: \vben I 
asked hiln if he ,,-as not cOIning up to tea, he said he had 
not the pleasure to kno\v l\Iiss Burney, and could not take 
the liberty to intrude upon her." I was now s(ltisfied. that 
General Budé bad given him a hint of the new construc- 
tion of the tea-table: I therefore earnestly begged :\Ir. 
Turbulent to perInit me to have my own arrangempnt in 
my own way, and only to be quiet, and forbear any inter- 
ference of any sort in the business; and after much oppo- 
sition, he submitted to Iny request. 
JANUARY 24rH. -I went in the morning to see my 
sweet 1\1rs. Delany, whom I had not for a long, long tiu1e, 
been able to behold. I found her in bed and ill. I ,vas 
cruelly alanned, she wept bitterly - bitterly I say, for her 
tears of kind joy in DIY return to her \vere enlbittered in- 
deed by personal sorro\vs and afflictions of the most poig- 
nant sort. Dear and veneTable Mrs. Delany! - what on 
earth can be so affecting as to see excellence aud age such 
as hers bowed down by personal ill-usage and ingratitude, 
from those \vho are lnost bound to cherish and revere her! 
- yet such has been her hard lot through all the latter 
period of her long and exemplary life! 
I stayed to my last moment, and left her more calm, and 
VOl. I. 
2 
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promised to see her, now I was myself well again, almost 
daily. For, since the birthday, I had been much indis- 
posed till now. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 28TH. - I was too ill to go to church. 
I was now, indeed, rarely well enough for anything but 
absolut.e and unavoidable duties; and those \vere still 
painfully and forcibly performed. I had only Miss Planta 
for my guest, and when she \vent to the Princesses I retired 
for a quiet and solitary evening to my own room. But 
here, ,vhile reading, I w'as interrupted by a tat-tat at my 
door. I opened it, and saw l\fr. Turbulent. He came for- 
ward and began a gay and animated conversation, with a 
flow of spirits and good-humor which I had never observed 
in him before. His darling Colonel was the subject that 
he still harped upon; but it was only with a civil and 
amusing raillery, not, as before, with an overpowering 
vehemence to conquer. Probably, however, the change in 
Inyself might be as observable as in him, - since I now 
ceased to look upon him with that distance and coldness 
which hitherto he had uniformly found in me. 
I must give you a little specimell of him in this new 
dress. After some general talk, " When, ma'am," he said, 
"am I to have the honor of introducing Colonel W elbred 
to you?" "Indeed, I have not settled that entirely!" 
" Reflect a little, then, ma'am, and tell me. I only wish to 
know when." 
"Indeed to tell you that is somewhat more than I am 
able to do; I must find it out clyself, first." "'V ell, ma'am, 
n1ake the inquiry as speedily as possible, I beg. What say 
you to now 1 shall I call him up?" " No, no, - pray let 
him alone." "But will you not, at least, tell me your rea- 
sons for this conduct?" "Why, frankly, then, - if you 
will hear them and be quiet, I will confess them." I then 
told him, that I had so little time to myself, that to gain 
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even a single evening ,vas to gain a treasure; and that I 
had no chance but this. " Not," s.:Úd 1, It that I wish to 
a void him, but to break the custom of constantly meeting 
,vith the equerries." 
"Rut it is irnpossible to break the custonl, rna'am; it 
has been so always: the tea-table has bcen the time of 
uniting the company, ever since the ICing came to "\Villd- 
Bor." U \Vell, but everything now is upon a new' construc- 
tion. I am not positively bound to do everything l\Irs. 
Haggerdorn did, and his having drank tea ,vith her will 
not Inake him conclude he must also drink tea with me." 
" No, no, that is true, I allow. Nothing that belonged to 
her can bring conclusions round to you. But still, ,vhy 
begin with Colonel 'Velbred ? You did not treat Colonel 
Goldsworthy so ? JJ 
"I had not the po,ver of begillning with him. I did what 
I could, I assure you." " l\Iajor Price, ma'am? - I neve} 
heard you avoided him." "No; but I kne,v him before I 
came, and he kne,v much of my family, and indeed I aDI 
truly sorry that I shall now' see no more of hÏ1n. But 
Colonel Welbred and I are mutually strangers." " Al1 
people are so at first; every acquaintance must have a be- 
ginning." "But this, if you are quiet, we are most ,villing 
should have none." " Not he, nla'anl - he is not so ,vil- 
ling; he wishes to come. He asked me, to-day, if I had 
spoke aLout it." 
I disclaimed believing this; but he persisted in asserting 
it, adding, "For he said if I had spoke he would corne." 
"He is very condescending," cried I," hut I am satisfied 
he ,vould not think of it at all, if you did not put it in his 
head." "Upon my honor you are mistaken; ,ve talk ju
t 
as Inuch of it down there as up here." "You ,\'ould much 
oblige me if you would not talk of it, - neither :ti41't nor 
here." "Let me end it, then, by bringing hiDl at once!" 
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" No, no, leave us both alone: he has his resources and 
his engagements as much as I have; ,ve both are best as 
we now are." 
" But what can he say, ma'am? Consider his confusion 
and disgrace I It is well known, in the world, the private 
life that the Royal Family live at Windsor, and who are 
t.he attendants that belong to theln; and when Colonel 
Welhred quits his waiting - three n10nths' waiting - and 
is asked how he likes Miss Burney, he must answer he has 
never seen her! And what, Ina'anl, has Colonel Welbred 
done to merit such a mortification ? " 
It was inlpossible not to laugh at such a statement of 
the case; and again he req nested to bring him directly. 
cc One quarter of an hour will content me; I only \vish to 
introduce him - for the sake of his credit in the world; 
and when once you have met, you need meet no more; no 
conseq uellces whatever need be drawn to the detriment of 
your solitude! " 
I begged him to desist, and let us both rest. 
"But have you, yourself, ma'am, no curiosity - no de- 
sire to see Colonel W elbred ?" 
" None in the world." 
cc If, then, hereafter you admit any other equerry -" 
(( No, no, I intend to carry the new construction through- 
ou t. " 
"Or if you suffer anyone else to bring you Colonel 
Welbred." 
" Depend upon it I have no such intention." 
" But if any other more eloquent man prevails -" 
"Be assured there is no danger I" 
"Will you, at least, promise I shall be present at the 
meeting? " 
(( There will be no meeting." 
"You are certainly, then, afraid of him 1" 
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T denied this, ftnò, hraring the King's supper callril, he 
took his leave; though not before I very seriously told 
him that, however amusing an this might he as pure badi
 
nagl', 1 should be very earnestly vexed if he took any steps 
in the matter ,vithout nlY consent. 

Iis
 Planta came to tea, and we went together to the 
eating parlor, which we found quite empty. 'fro Turbu- 
lent's studious table "
as all deserted, and his books laid 
waste; hut in a very fe,v n1Ïnutes he entcred again, with 
his arrns spread wide, his face all glee, and his voice all 
triunlph, calling out, U 
Ir. Smelt and Colonel 'Vel bred 
desire leave to wait upon J.\{iss Rurney to tea?" 
A little provoked at this determined victory over my 
will and my wish, 1 relnained silent - but 
Iiss Planta 
broke forth into open upnraidings: "U pOD lIlY word, ::\11'. 
Turbulent, this is really abolninable; it is aU your own 
rloing - and if I was 
liss Burney I woulrl not hear it! " 
- and Jnuch more, till he fairly gaye her to underst1.nd 
she had nothi ng to do with tbe Jnatter. Then turning to 
me, Ie \Vhat aIll I to say, ma'am? Am I to tell Colonel 
'Velbred you hesitate?" 
"No, no; but why in the world have you done this- 
so seriously a.
 I begged you to be quiet? U cc And what 
harm have I done? It will be but for once - and what 
mischief can there be in your giving Colonel 'V e1 bred a 
rlish of tea one single evening?" H Rut will it be one 
single evening?" u Unless YOll lllake it ItlOre, uut.'anl ! n 
,. Indeed, 11iss Burney," cried l\liss Planta, U if I ,vere you, 
T would not consent!" " And what reason ,vollld you as- 
sign, Miss Peggy 1 " This silenced poor 'fiss Planta; and 
J then questioned him whether he ,vas not inventing this 
message, or whether it was really sent? 
He protested he came upon the embassy fairly eJllployed. 
Ie Not fairly, I am sure, Mr. Turbulent! The whole is a 
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device and contrivance of your o\vn! Colonel Welbred 
would have been as quiet as myself, had you left him 
alone." "Don't throw it all upon me, ma'am; 't is Mr. 
Sn1elt. But what are they to think of this delay? are 
they to sup
ose it requires deliberation whether or not you 
can admit a gentlen1an to your tea-table? " 
I Legged hin1 to tell me, at least, how it had passed, and 
in \vhat manner he had brought his schelne about. But 
he \vould give me no satisfaction: he only said, " You refuse 
to receive him, nla'am ? - shall I go and tell him you re- 
fuse to receive him?" "Oh, no." This was enough: he 
waited no fuller consent, but ran off. Miss Planta began 
a good-natured repining for me. I determined to fetch 
some \vork before they arrived; and in coming for it to my 
own room, I saw Mr. Turbulent not yet gone downs
'1irs. 
J really believe, by the strong marks of laughter on his 
cP\lntenance, that he had stopped to compose himself be- 
{(.re he could venture to appear in the Equerry-room! 
I looked at him reproachfully, and passed on. He shook 
his head at me in return, and hied downstairs. I had but 
just time to rejoin Miss Planta when he led the way to 
the two other gentlemen, entering first, with the most 
earnest curiosity, to watch the scene. Mr. Smelt followed, 
introducing the Colonel. 
I could almost have laughed, so ridiculous had the be- 
havior of Mr. Turbulent, joined to his presence and watch- 
fulness, rendered this meeting; and I saw in Colonel 
Welbred the most evident marks of similar sensations: for 
he colored violently on his entrance, and seemed in an em- 
barrassment that, to anyone who knew not the previous 
tricks of Mr. Turbulent, must have appeared really dis- 
tressing. And, in truth, Mr. Smelt himself, little imagining 
what had preceded the interview, was so struck with his 
manner and looks, that he conceived him to be afraid of 
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poor little me, and observed, afterwards, \vith what Ie blush- 
ing diflìdúnce " he had hegun the acqunintance ! 
I who sa,v the true cause through the effect, felt more 
provoked than ever with .ì\Ir. Turbulent, since I \vas now 
quite satisfied he haù been as husy with the Colonel about 
Iue, as with Ille about the Colonel. He is tall, his figure is 
yery elegant, anù his face, ery handsonLe: he is 
t'n
ible, 
\\'ell-Lred, llludest, alid intelligent. I had alwa.ys IH
en told 
he was very alniabl
 and accoluplished, and the whole uf 
Li
 appearance contil"Illed the report. 
The discourse was almost all 
lr. SJuelt's; the Colonel 
WdS silent ànd reserved, and l\Ir. Turbulent had resolveù to 
be a lllere watduuan. The 1Cing entered early and stayed 
late, and took away with him, on retiring, all the gentle- 
nlCH. Certainly, were 110 consequences of future constraint 
to be apprehendeù, no one could be otherwise than pleased 
by the acquisition of such an acq uain tance as Colonel 
'Yelbred; but IllY fears of other tÌ1nes told nle that the 
exclusion to ,vhich he might have submitted contenteùly, 
those who \vere every ,va.y his inferiors might ahvays re- 
sent, unless such a precedent stooù before theln. However, 
it was over, anù past rell1edy. 
FEBRUARY 3UD. - ..As the tea hour approached to-ùay, 

Ir. Turbulent grew very restless. I sa 'v \" hat was pass- 
ing in his mind, and therefore forbore ordering tea: but 
presently, and sudùenly, as if fronl BOlne instant Ï1npulse, 
he gravely caIne up to me, and said, " Shall I go and call 
the Colonel, rUd'am ?" 
II No, sir!" was my J ohnsonian reply. 
" 'Vhat, ma'am! - won't you give hÜn a little tea?" 
" No, no, no 
 - I beg yuu will Le at rest! " 
He bhrugged his shoulders, and walked aw'ay; anù )[r. 
Smelt, slnilillg, said, ""Till you give Il,S àny? " 
cc 0 yes, surely!" cried I, and was going away to ring fur 
the maD. 
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I believe I have alrpady mentioned that I had no bell 
at all, except in Iny bedroom, and that only for my maid, 
whom I was obliged to summon first, like Smart's 
monkey - 


U Here, Betty! - Nan!- 
Go call the maid, to call the man!" 


For Mrs. Haggerdorn had done without, t,yellty-six years, 
by always keeping her servant in waiting at the door. I 
could never endure inflicting such a hardship, and therefore 
had always to run to my bedroom, and wait the progress 
of the maid's arrival, and then of her search of the man) 
ere ever I could give him an order. A D1ighty tireS0111e 
and inconvenient ceremony. 
Mr. TurLulent insisted upon saving me this trouLle) and 
went out himself to speak to John. But you will believe 
me a little amazed, when, in a very fe,v minutes, he re- 
turned again) acconlpanied by his Colonel. 
My surprise brought the color both into lllY own cheeks 
and those of Iny guests. Mr. Smelt looked pleased; and 
Mr. Turbulent, though I saw he was half afraid of ,vhat he 
was doing, could by no means restrain a IIlOst exulting 
sn1ile, \vhich was constantly in play during the ,vhole 
evenIng. 
Mr. Srnelt instantly opened a conversation, with an ease 
and good breeding which drew everyone into sharing it. 
The Colonel was far less reserved and silent, and I found 
him very pleasing, very unassuming, extremely attentive, 
and sensible and 0 bligi ng. 
The moment, however, that we. nlutually joined in the 
discourse, Mr. Turbulent came to my side, and) seating 
himself there, whispered that he begged nlY pardon for the 
step he had taken. 
I made him no answer, but talked on with the Colonel 
and 1\11'. Sineh. 
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He then whispcred me again, Ie I aID no\v certain of your 
forgiveness, since I see your approlJation ! " 
A.nd when still J said nothing, he interrupted every 
speech to the Colonel \vith another little \"dlisper, saying 
that his end W1.S obtained, and he was now quite hupVY, 
since he sa'v he had obliged Ine! 
At length he proceedeJ. so far, with so positive a J.eter- 
1uillation to be answered, that he absolutely compelled lie 
to say I fOl"gave him, lest he should go ùn till the Cùlonel 
heard hin}. 
1!ONDA Y, FED. 26TH. - To-day - our travelling day- 
I ,vas drawn into a species of trust with IllY conlpanions 
that I had resolved frolli prudence steadily to avoid; but 
I was not proof against the discoveries of Mr. Turbulent. 
'Vith respect to a certain lady, I had hitherto uniformly 
ùeclineJ. all discussion. The hard or coarse treatment I 
occasionally luet with I had kept to Dlyself, and accepted 
the illterrneùiate better usage without making any remark 
what:-3oever. Mr. Turbulent, however, this last \veek, had 
told 
!iss Planta he was in 1nuch concern at a sight he had 
accillentally uLt.ained of my poor phiz, when tête-à-tête in 
one uf the Queen's 1'001118 with this lady, and when I kue\\ 
not, frolli short-sightedness, even that a door \vas ajar; 
though he, long-sighted and o1servant, had seen through it 
sufficiently to read all the depression of countenance ,vhich 
some ÌInmcdiate disagrceaLility had brought on. 

IiS8 Planta. had already inforIlleÙ HIe of this acciòent. 
"which was vexatious ellough. I had hitherto always tried 
to Inake them suppose that ei thcr I diù well enough, ur 
was unconcerned in ùoing otherwi
e. Rut there was no 
com1atillg ocular prouf. He put aside all his flights and 
his violences) and SeeDleù hurt for file luore than I could 
have supposed. L passeù it all off as gaily as I could, but 
he touched me, lawn, when in a tone of the most com 
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passionate regret at my lot, he exclaimed, "This, ma'am, is 
your colleague! - Who could ever have imagined it would 
have been Miss Burney's fate to be so coupled? Could 
you ever, ma'anl, foresee, or suspect, or believe you should 
be linked to such a companion? " No, thought I) indeed 
did I not! But to recover myself from the train of 
thoughts to which so home a question led, I frankly nar- 
rateù some snlall circUlnstances, of a ludicrous and uninl- 
portallt nature, \vhich regarded this lady with some of her 
domestics. 
They were almost in fits of laughter; and Mr. Turbu- 
lent's compassion so fleeted away from the diversion of this 
recital, that he now only lamented I had not also known 
the other original colleague, that she too might have lived 
in my Inelllory. I thank him much! He had lately, he 
told me, had much conversation concerning me with Mr. 
Boswell. I feel sorry to be named or remembered by that 
biographical, anecdotical memorandummer, till his book of 
poor Dr. Johnson's life is finished and published. What 
an anecdote, however, did he tell me of that most extra- 
ordinary character! He is now an actual admirer and 
follower of Mrs. Rudd! - and avows it, and praises her 
extraordinary attractions aloud! 
MARCH 1ST. - \Vith all the various hunlors ill which I 
had already seen Mr. Turbulent, he gave IDe this evening 
a surprise, by his behavior to one of the Princesses, nearly 
the same that I had experienced from him nlyself. The 
Princess Augusta came, during coffee, for a knotting shuttle 
of the Queen's. While she was speaking to me, he stood 
behind and exclaimed, à demi voix, as if to himself, 
"Comme elle est :jolie ce soir, son Altesse Royale I" And 
then, seeing her blush extremely, he clasped his hands, in 
high pretended confusion, and, hiding his head, called out, 
"Que ferai-je? The Princess has heard me!" "Pray, Mr. 
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Turbulent," cried sbe, hastily, II what play are you to reaù 
to-niO'ht ? " 
Û 
II Yon shall choose, ma'am; either La Coquette corrigée, 
or -" [he named another I have forgotten.] Ie Oh, no !" 
cried she, "that last is shocking r don't let me hear that! " 
CI I understand you, Iua'aID. You fix, then, upon La Co- 
qu tte . La Coquette is your Itoyal IIighne
s's taste?" 
CI No, indeed, I am sure I did not say that." " Yes, ma'am, 
by implication. And certainly, therefore, I will reaù it, to 
please your l{oyallligbness ! " Ie No, pray don't; for I like 
Hone of thelu!" " None of them, ma'am ? " " No, none; 
- no French plays at all! " ADd a '\\'.ty she was running, 
with a droll air, that acknowledged she had said something 
to provoke him. 
"This is a declaration, ma'am, I must beg you to ex- 
plain! " cried he, g1iding adroitly between the Princess and 
the door, and shutting it with his back. "No, no, I can't 
explain it; so pray, l\fr. Turbulent, do open the door." 
" Not for the world, Ina'a.lll, '" ith such a stain uncleared 
upon your Royal Highness's taste and feeling!" She told 
hilll she positively could not stay, und begged hiw to let 
her pass instantly. But he would hear her no more than 
he has heard me, protesting he ,\'as too Inuch shocked for 
her, to suffer her to depart without clearing her 0'\\ n 
credit! 
He conquered at last, and, thus forced to spea.k, s]ae 
turned round to us and said, II 'V ell- if I must, then- I 
,,'ill appeal to these ladies, w'ho understand such things far 
better than I do, anù ask thenl if it is not true about these 
}"'rench plays, that they are all so like one to another, that 
to hear theln in this luanner every night is enough to tire 
one? " II Pray, then, madam," cried he, "if French plays 
have thc misfortulle to dbplease you) what ...Yidional Play::: 
ha Vt the hOllor of yuur preference 1 " I 
a w he meallt 
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sODlething that she understood better than me, for she 
blushed again, and called out, "Pray open the door at once! 
I can stay DO longer; do let IHe go, l\Ir. Turbulent." 
"Not till you have answered that question, ma'am! 
,vbat Count.ry has plays to your Royal Highness's taste?" 
" l\Iiss Burney," cried she Ï1npatlently, yet laughing, " pray 
do you take him a,vay ! - Pull him! " He bo,ved to me 
very invitingly for the office; but I frankly answered her, 
"Indeed, ma'am, I dare not undertake hÏ1n! I cannot 
manage him at all." "The Country! the Country! Prin- 
cess Augusta! name the happy Country!" was all she 
could gain. 
" Order hiIn away, Miss Burney," cried she; "'t is your 
room: order him a"\vay frolll the door." "Name it, ma'am, 
name it;" exclaimed he; "name but the chosen nation!" 
And then, fixing her with the most provoking eyes, " Est- 
ce la Ðaneraa/)"c? " he cried. She colored violently, and, 
quite angry with him, called out, "l\lr. Turbulent, how can 
you be such a fool! " And now I found. . . . the Prince 
Royal of Denmark was in his meaning, and in her under- 
standing ! 
He bo\ved to the ground, in gratitude for the term fool, 
but added, with pretended submission to her will, " Very 
well, ma'am, s'il ne faut 1Í1
e que les comédies Danoises." 
"Do let me go!" cried she seriously; and then he made 
way, with a profound bow as she passed, saying, cc Very 
well, llla' am, La Coquette, then? your Royal Highness 
chooses La Coquette corrigée?" "Cor1
igée? That never 
was done!" cried she, with all her s\veet good-humor, the 
moment she got out; and uff she ran, like lightning, to the 
Queen's apartlnents. What say you to Mr. Turbulent 
now? 
For my part, I was greatly surprised. I had not Írn- 
agined any man, but the King or Prince of Wales, had 
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ever ventured at a ba linage of this sort with any of the 
Princesses; nor do I sup,l)ose any other man ever did. 

Ir. TUlbulent is so great a favorite with a11 the Royal 
Family, that he safely ventures upon whatever he pleases, 
and doubtless they finù, in his courage and his rhodomon- 
tading, a novelty extreluely alnusillg to theIn, or they 
,vould not fail to bring about a change. 
TUESDAY, l\IARcH 6TH. - I spent ahnost all this Inorning 
,vith her 
fajesty, hearing her botanicallessoll, and after- 
wards looking over some prints of Herculaueum, till tht: 
Princess ..A.ugusta brought a }!al->er, anù a lllessage froll1 
Mr. Turbulent, with his hUll1ble request to ex}!lain it hilll- 
self to her )Iajesty. It was something he had been ordered 
to translate. 
" Oh yes! " cried the Queen readily, "let hilIl cume; 1 
am always glad to see him." He carne imlllediately; anù 
most glad ,vas I ,vhen dismissed to Inake way for him: 
for he practises a thousand mischievous tricks, to confuse 
me, in the lloyal presence; most particularly by certain 
signs which he knows I comprehend, nlade by his eye- 
brows; for he is continually assuring llle he always dis- 
covers lIlY thoughts and opinions by the motion of mine, 
'which it is his Inost favorite galubùl to pretelld cOllstantly 
to examine, as ,vell as his first theule of gallantry to com- 
}!liment, though in a style too high-flo\vn alld rhodo- 
montading to be really embarrassing. 


I find no further rueillorandullis of IllY winter 'Vinds(Jr 
expeditions of this year. I will briefly record some cir- 
cumstances "rhich I want no nlelllorandulllS to recollect, 
and then tie my accounts concisely together till I find my 
minutes resumed. :hII'. Turbulent became now' every jour- 
ney more and more violent in his behavior. He no longer 
sued for leave to bring in his Colonel, \\Tho constautly sent 
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in his own nalne to ask it, and invariably preserved that 
delicacy, good-breeding, and earnestness to oblige, which 
could not but secure the welcome he requested. I saw no 
more of Major Price, which I sincerely regretted. He re- 
turned to his farm in IIerefordshire. 
We were travelling to Windsor - l\Ir. Turbulent, 1\fiss 
Planta, and myself, the former in the highest spiritB, anù 
extremely entertaining, relating various anecdotes of his 
former life, and gallantly protesting he ,vas content to 
close the scene by devoting himself to the service of the 
ladies then present. All this for a while did mighty well, 
and I was foremost to enter into the spirit of his rhodo- 
montading; but I drew a little back when he said ,ve did 
not live half enough together during these journeys, and 
desired he might come to breakfast with me. 
"Why should we not," he cried, "all live together? J 
hate to breakfast alone. \Vhat time do you rise?" " At 
six o'clock," cried I. " Well, I sbaH wait upon you then 
- call you, no doubt, for you can never be really up then. 
Shall I call you? Will you give me leave?" 
"N 0) neither leave, nor the trouble." "vVhy not? I 
used to go to Miss Planta's ruom before she rose, and wan- 
der about as quiet as a lamb." 
Miss Planta was quite scandalized, and exclail11ed and 
denied with great earnestness. He did not mind her, but 
went on- 
"I shall celtainly be punctual to six 0' clock. If I 
should rap at your door to-morrow morning early, should 
you be very angry? - can you be very angry? " An un- 
fortunate idea this 
 both for him and for me, and SOllle- 
,vhat reselnbling poor Mrs. Vesey's, which she expressed 
once in the opening of a letter to IDe in these words- 
" You look as if you could forgive a liberty!" I fear Mr. 
Turbulent thought so, too. 
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. Hi
 vehemence upon the eternal subject of his Colonel 
lasted during the whole journey, and when 'we arrived at 
'Vindsor he follo\ved me to my room, uttering such high- 
flo\\ n complin1ents, mixed ,vith such bitter reproaches, 
that sometimes I was ahllost telnpted to he quite serious 
with him, especially as that manner ,vhich had already so 
little pleased n1e returned, and with double force, so as to 
rise at times to a pitch of gallantry in his professions of 
devotion and complaints of ill-usage that would have 
called for some very effectual exertion to subdue anrl 
crush, had I not considered all the circumstances of his 
situation, and the impossibility of his meaning to give me 
cause for gravity. 
All his Ill1.UffiUrS at the ,veariness of these winter jour- 
neys, and all his misanthropical hUll10rs, w'ere no\\" van- 
ished. He protested he longed for the return of the 
Windsor days; and when he got into my room upon our 
arrival, he detained me in a sort of conversation hard to 
describe, of good-humored raillery and sport, mixed 'with 
flighty praise and protestations, till I ,vas regularly obliged 
to force him a,vay, by assurances that he ,vould disgrace 
me, by making me inevitably too late to be dressed for the 
Queen. Nevertheless, till this evening, to which 1 am 
now coming, J w'as altogether much amused with him, and 
though sometÏ1nes for a moment startled, it was only for a 
moment, and [ felt afterwards constantly ashamed I had 
been startled at all. 
I must now, rather r
luctantly, I own, come to recite a 
quarrel, a very serious quarrel, in which I have been in- 
volved \vith my most extraordinary fellow-traveller. OIW' 
evening at \Vindsor 
liss Planta left the room while I ,vas 
winding some silk. T was content to stay and finish the 
skein, though my remaining companion ,,-as in a humor 
too flighty to induce me to continue" ith him a moment 
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longer. Indeed I had avoided pretty successfully all tête- 
à-têtes with him since the time when his eccentric genius 
led to such eccentric conduct in our long conference in the 
last month. 
This time, however, when I had done my \vork, he pro- 
tested I should stay and chat ,vith him. I pleaded 
business -letters- hurry - all in vain. He would listen 
to nothing, and when I offered to move was so tumultuous 
in his opposition, that I was obliged ÌQ re-seat myself to 
appease him. A flow of compliments followed, everyone 
of which I liked less and less; but his spirits seemed un- 
controllable, and, I suppose, ran away with all that ought 
to check them. I laughed and rallied as long as I possi- 
bly could, and tried to keep him in order, by not seeming 
to suppose he wanted aid for t.hat purpose; yet still, every 
time I t.ried to rise, he stopped Ine, and uttered at last such 
expressions of homage - so like what Shakespeare says of 
the schoolboy, who Inakes "a sonnet on his mistress' eye- 
brow," which is always his favorite theme - that I told 
him his real compliment was all to my te1npe'r, in imagin- 
ing it could brook such mockery. 
This brought hÏ1n once more on his knees, with such a 
volley of asseverations of his sincerity, uttered with such 
fervor and violence, that I really felt uneasy, and used 
every possible means to get away from him, rallying him, 
however, all the time, and disguising the consciousness 1 
felt of my inability to quit him. More and more vehement, 
however, he grew, till I could be no longer passive, but 
forcibly rising protested I would not stay another minute. 
But you may easily Ï1nagine Iny astonishment and provo- 
cation, when, hastily rising himself, he violently seized 
hold of me, and compelled me to return to my chair, with 
a force and a freedom that gave me as much surprise as 
offence. 
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All now becalne serious. Raillery, good-humor, and 
even pretended ease and unconcern, were at an end. The 
positive displeasure I felt r lIlade positively known; aTIci 
the voice, Inanner, and looks ,vith ,vhich I insisted upon an 
itnlllediate l'elease '\-ere so changed from what he had ever 
heard or observed in me before, that I sa"r him quite 
thunderstruck with the alteration; and, all his own violence 
subsiding, he begged nlY pardon with the n1ildest hunlility. 
He had made me too angry to grant it, and I only de- 
sired hinl to let me instantly go to n1yown room. lIe 
ceased all persoual opposition, but going to the door, planterl 
himself before it, and said, " Not in wrath! I cannot let 
you go away in wrath!" " You 'J/1 list, Sir)" cried I, " for I 
am in wrath! " He began a thousand apologies) and as 
Jnany proluises of the most submissive behavior in future; 
but I stopped them all with a perenl ptory declaration that 
every minute he detained me made me but the more seri- 
ou
ly angry. 
His vehemence no\v was all changed into strong alarnl, 
and he opened the door, profoundly bowing, but not speak- 
ing, as I passed him. I am sure I need not dwell upon 
the uncomfortable sensations I felt, in a check so rude and 
violent to the gaiety and entertainment of an acquaintance 
which had promised me my best amusen1ent during our 
winter can1paigns. 1 was no\\- to begin upon quite a new 
system, and instead of encouraging, as hitherto I had done, 
everything that could lead to vivacity and spirit, J ,vas 
fain to determine upon the Inost distant and even forbid- 
ding demeanor with the only life of our parties, that he 
might not again forget himself. 
This disagreeable conduct I put into immediate practice. 
I stayed in my o'\
n room till I heard everyone assembled 
in the next: T was then obliged to prepare for joining theIn, 
but before I opened the door a gentle rap at it Inade me 
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call out, (C Who's there?" and Mr. Turbulent looked in. 
I hastily said I \vas coming instantly, but he advanced 
softly into the room, entreating forgiveness at every step. 
1 Inade no other answer than desiring he ,vould go, and 

aying I should follo\v. He \vent back to the door, and, 
dropping on one knee, said, C( J\liss Burney! surely you 
cannot be seriously angry? - 't is so Ünpossible you should 
think I meant to offend you! " 
I said nothing, and did not look near him, but opened the 
door, from which he retreated to make way for me, rising 
a little TIlortified, and exclaiming, "Can you then have 
such real ill-nature? How little I suspected it in you! " 
" 'T is you," cried I, as I passed on, " that are ill-natured !" 
I meant for forcing me into anger; but I left him to make 
the meaning out, and walked into the next room. He did 
not immediately follow, and he then appeared so much dis- 
concerted that I sa\v Miss Planta incessantly eyeing him, 
to find out what was the matter. I assulued an unconcern 
I did not feel, for I was really both provoked and sorry, 
foreseeing what a breach this folly must make in the com- 
fort of my Windsor expeditions. 
He sat down a little aloof, and entered into no conver- 
sation all the evening; but just as tea was over, the hunt 
of the next day being mentioned, he suddenly asked Miss 
Planta to request leave for him of the Queen to ride out 
with the party. "I shall not see the Queen," cried she; 
"you had much better ask Miss Burney." This was very 
awkward. I was in no humor to act for him at this time, 
nor could he muster courage to desire it; but upon Miss 
Planta's looking at each of us with some surprise, and 
repeating her amendment to his proposal, he faintly said, 
(C Would Miss Burney be so good as to take that trouble? " 
I felt he was forced to ask this to avoid exciting fresh 
wonder, and the same reason forced me to answer, though 
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most unwillingly, that I would mention it to ber 
rajesty, 
if 1 found an opportunity. I ro::;e to retire to my room at 
the same monwnt with l\liss Planta, and he let us both 
pac:;s without molestation. lie will not, however, again ask 
if I can be angry, but I was truly \ exed he should Lave 
put IDe to such a test. 
An opportunity offering favorably, T spoke at night tc 
the Queen, and she gave leave for his attending the chase. 
I intended to send this permission to 'fiRs Planta, but I 
had scarce returned to nlY OW'll room from I-Ier :\Iajesty, 
before a rap at my door was followed by his appearance. 
lIe stood quite aloof, looking grave and contrite. I imme- 
diately called out, "I have spokeD, sir, to the Queen, and 
you have her leave to go." lIe bo\ved yery profoundly, 
and thanked me, and was retreating, but came back again, 
and adyancing, assumed an air of less hun1ility, and ex- 
claimed, "Allons, donc, .J.
[ademoiselle; j' espère que vous 
n' eces plus si méchantc qu' hier au soir ? " 
I said nothing; he came nearer; and, bowing upon his 
own hand, held it out for mine, 'with a look of nlost re- 
spectful supplication. I had no intention of cutting the 
matter so short, yet from shame to sustain resentment, I 
was compel1ed to hold out a finger: he took it with a look 
of great gratitude, and very reyerently touching the tip 
of my glove with his lip, instantly let it go, and very sol- 
emnly said, "Soyez S11r que je n'ai jamais eu la moinilre 
idée de vovs offen.ser ,." and then he thanked me again for 
his license, and ,vent his way. I ,vas not sorry to have 
our ,val' end here apparently, though T was obliged to re- 
solve upon a defensive conduct in future, that would pre- 
vent any other attack. 
And no\y for a few general anecdotes that belong to this 
month. [had the pleasure of two or three visits front 1\11'. 
Bryant, whose loyal regard for the l(ing and Queen IHakes 
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him eagerly accept every invitation, from the hope of see- 
ing them in nlY room; and one of the days they both 
came in to speak to him) and ,vere accon1panied by the 
two eldest Princesses, who stood chatting with me by the 
door the whole time, and saying comical things upon royal 
personages in tragedies) particularly Princess Augusta, who 
has a great deal of sport in her disposition. She very 
gravely asserted she thought some of those Princes on the 
stage looked really quite as well as some she knew off it. 
Once about this time I went to a play n1yself, which 
surely I may live long enough and never forget. It "'as 
"Seduction," a very clever piece, but containing a dreadful 
picture of vice and dissipation in high life, written by 1\11'. 
1\files Andrews, with an epilogue - Oh, such an epilogue! 
I was listening to it with Ullconlillon attention, from a 
compliment paid in it to Mrs. 1\10ntagu, among other 
female writers; but Ünagine what became of my attention 
when I suddenly was struck with these lines, or some- 
thing like them:- 


CI Let sweet Cecilia gain your just applause, 
Whose every passion yields to Reason's laws." 


To hear, ,vholly unprepared and unsuspicious, such lines 
in a theatre-seated in a Royal Box-and with the whole 
Royal Family and their suite irnrnediately opposite me- 
was it not a singular circumstance? To describe my em- 
barrassment \vould be impossible. My 'whole head was 
leaning forward) with IllY opera-glass in my hand, exam- 
ining Miss Farren, \vho spoke the epilogue. Instantly I 
shrunk back, so astonished and so ashamed of n1Y public 
situation, that I \vas almost ready to take to n1Y heels and 
run, for it seemed as if I were there purposely in that con- 
spicuous place- 


" To list attentive to my own applause." 
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The King immediately raised his opel'a.glass to look at 
me, laughing heartily - the Queen's presently took the 
Aame direction - all the Princesses looked up, and all the 
attendants, and all the Jnaids of honor! I protest I was 
never more at a loss what to do \vith nlyself: nobody 'was 
in the front row \vith me but 
[iss Goldsworthy, who, in. 
stantly seeing 10". I was disconcerted, prudently and good- 
naturedly forbore taking any notice of me. I sat as far 
back as T could, and kept IllY fan against the exposed pro- 
file for the rest of the night, never once leaning forward, 
nor using my glass. 
None of the Royal Fan1Ïly spoke to me upon this mat- 
ter till a few days after; but I heard from :\Irs. Delany 
they had all declared themselves SOITY for the confusion it 
had caused me. And some time after, the Queen could 
not forbear saying, "T hope, lVIiss Burney, you lninded the 
epilogue the other night?" And the King very comically 
said, cc I took a peep at you! - I could not help that. I 
'wanted to see ho,," you looked when your father first dis- 
covered your \vriting - and no\v I think I kno'v ! " 
The Princesses aU said something, and the kind Princess 
Elizabeth, in particular, declared she had pitierl me ".ith 
all her heart, for being so situated when such a cOlnpliment 
was made. 
::\ly Fredy will have told our visit to 
frs. Cholnùey, 
where I met sundry old acquaintances, amongst ".hom 
were Sir Joshua Reynolds) 
frs. 1\fontagu, the Bishop of 
Chester, and 
frs. Porteus. 
But what 'was most interesting, and, alas! most Inelan- 
choly, to me in this month, 'vas news of the return of 1\11'8. 
Piozzi to England! I heard it first from l\Ir. Stanhope, 
but my dear Fredy \\ ill have told all that also, since she 
spen t with me the saIne evening. 
The waiting of Co10nel 'Velbred finished with this 
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month, and it finished with leaving lne very sorry it was 
over, especially as I had an entirely new acquaintance to 
form with his successor. 
His elder brother made him a visit during one of our 
last journeys for three days, and the Colonel sent to re- 
quest leave to bring hÎ1n to my tea-table, before he made 
his appearance. I need say nothing of him, as you all 
kno\v him; but I had a good deal of vertù talk with him, 
and an opportunity of feeling very thankfuJ to the con- 
sideration of the Colonel, who, when called away hiIllself 
after tea to attend the King, whispered his brother that he 
must not stay longer in that rOOln than nine o'clock. 
The elder, \vithout asking a question, observed the in- 
junction, and the moment the clock struck nine started up, 
and led the way to the rest of the party in retiring. 
And here closes March. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1787 -1788. 


APRIL. - Colonel .:\Ianners no\v canle into waiting, and 
the very first day, as if generously to mark the superior 
elegance of hi
 predecessor - he canle into IllY tea-roonl 
with General Budé, ,v11o was at "\Vindsor by invitation - 
,vithout any previous me
sage or ceremony uf any sort 
,vhatever. The King hirnself was already there, and 
Ir. 
Snlelt, with ,vhom his Majesty ,vas conversing; but as 
soon as he retired, General Budé nallied us to each other, 
and frol11 that tÏ111e Colonel 
lanners came every evening, 
without the smallest trouble of arrangement, either for 
himself or for rue. 
Fortuuately, l\liss Planta or Miss Emily Clayton at thi8 
tirue were constantly of my pa.rty, which took off from the 
awkwardness ùf these visits. 
Culonel 1\Ianners is a tall and extremely hand
onlP 
young IlHU1, \\gell enough versed in what is immediately 
going forward in the world; and though not very deep in 
his knowledge, nor profound in his observatious, he is very 
good-humored, and 1 am told well principled. I saw, 
however, but little of him at this time, as IllY illness so 
soon took place, and J AhaH luention nothing more of this 
month except to have the pleasure of saying that my very 
strange fellow-traveller gave me no further unedSiness after 
the scene I Ita ve Illentioned. I continued grave and dis- 
tant, in defiance of the piqued air ,vith which be received 
Iny change, till I sawall his own flights subside into quiet 
and common bphavior. I then by degrees suffered IUY stiff- 
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lless to wear away, and before the tinle of DIY illness he had 
reconciled Dle to him pretty entirely, by a general propriety 
of conduct. This caused nle very great satisfaction. Yet 
from tbe monlent of Iny provocation to tbat of my fever, I 
could never bring myself to venture to be one nloment 
alone with him. I-Ie reillollstrated on my constantly run- 
ning a,vay when he only remained; but though he renlon- 
strated, 110 ,V, with gentleness, I could not change my plan. 
I sawall ,vas then right, and I thought it most wise to 
run no risks. 
I lleed say nothing to my dear friends of my illness - 
they and my dear Esther nursed me out of it, and I shall 
skip useless recollections upon unpleasant subjects; though 
never will my memory's best tablet skip the records of 
their kindness and goodness. 


MAY. - A fresh beginning now of journal to the kindest 
of sisters, and of friends, from the date of Iny parting 
with them as nurses and cOlllpanions. 
When I could see llO more of my Susan's hat, and lost 
all sight of my Fredy's carriage, I drew in my head, and 
shut down Iny window, and walked slo,vly up and down 
the room, to keep myself from stagnation; and then I de- 
termined to set about - all I was equal to undertaking- 
an inspection of some of my drawers and presses. 
I had but just unlocked one of thenl when a smart rap 
at my door startled me. Goter was upstairs with her 
mother and sister - I was unwilling, and indeed unfit, to 
see anybody. I made no answer - a second rapping fol- 
lowed; I was forced to call out, "Who's there?" "}'lay I 
pay my compliments for a moment to Miss Burney?" was 
the answer, in the voice of Mr. Turbulent. 
Of all the whole household he was just the last person I 
then wished to see. Those who have never been ill the1n. 
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sel yes know nothing of the gentleness w'hich an invalid 
requires. Afraid, therefore, of his visit, I earnestly called 
out, cc No, not now; I anl not visible; 1 can see no COln- 
VallY J" lie entered, notwithstalldiug, crying "'Yhy? JJ in 
answer to all I could say to stop hinl, though I was so 
little disposed for his society that I fairly turned away 
fronl hilll, when ] could not prevail, with almost serious 
þeevishness. 
He must, at least, he said, ask U1e after :1Irs. Phillips, 
\vith whom he had been extrelnely struck, whom he luuch 
wished to kno\v Dlore, and thought a very uncolnnlonly 
char:ming woman. I was softened a little in Iny spleen by 
this, for I saw hè spoke it with all his heart: "She was 
gone!" I an
wered, - cc I had lost both }ny nurses but that 
moment." "Indeed? " said be ; "I had had hopes of seeing 
- under your protection - 1Irs. Locke; I long to know 
that lady-what pity to part you from them!" 
I had now a good n1Ïnd to shake hands with him. His 
soothing fit, however, was soon over, for he presently added, 
- " But since that must have been - why this was as good 
a way to begin as any other." He then insisted upon it 
that I llHlSt dine with theln again: cc 'Ye have :lliss Golds- 
worthy," said he, "Miss Planta, and l\flle. 
iontmoulin," 
and ran on with 1110st veheluent protestations that I not 
only could COIllE\ but ought to corne, to join the party. 
I a
sured hÎ1n r was quite unequal to so rnneh company; 
and I told him if he would but go then, I ,vould see hinl 
again in the evening. This bribery, as he called it, ruade 
hiul consent to depart, and he got up imnlediately. I have 
told you so much, in brief, of the singularities of this gen- 
tleman, that I enter afresh into detail, in order to prove to 
you the consistency of the inconsistencies of my accounts 
of him. And take 110\V a most characteristic trait. Y uu 
\villllaturally su ppo.,e he did nut 
l-'are for length of visit 
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in the evening, when privileged to COlne by my own in- 
vitation : - he never canle at all ! You \vill conclude he 
was kept a\vay by business or necessity: - no; for in that 
case when we met next he would not have spared for com- 
plaints. The sÏInple fact is, he forgot before night all he 
had been so eager for at noon! 
TuESDAY. - Soon after follo\ved, both here and in town, 
congratulatory visits on my recovery, from most of the 
household ,vith 'v horn I am acquainted. You may sup- 
pose l\fr. Turbulent would not alone be omitted; but you 
can hardly suppose ho\v he made me to stare ,vhen he 
assured me, Inost solemnly, that he was now planning, for 
his first leisure, a ride to Norbury Park! 
I begged to kno\v what had occasioned that resolution? 
" I go," he cried, " to see the spot, the very spot, \vhere 
1a- 
dame la Fîte first beheld you." I thought him ranting; and 
not less \vhen he proceeded, - "T lllust see the very, the 
identical piece of earth! - I shall ,vallt no one to tell me 
which it is - I must Ileeds feel it by inspiration, when 
once I approach that hallowell ground; and who knows 
what may follow, or what blessing Inay be in store for IDe! 
That spot which blessed 1\1adanle la Fîte may bless me 
also; that look - for you loved 011e another at first sight 
- that look which she describes, whell you met at Lord 
I..jocke's ! - " 
I asked hinl whether he \vas really in his senses? And 
he then positively assured Dle that 1\1adame la Fite had 
just published a book, in \vhich she had recounted the or- 
igin of her friendship with 
liss Burney, whonl she met at 
Lord and Lady Locke's! - I Inu:::;t O\VIl 1 did nut believe 
one \vord ùf this; attributing it all to his fertile invention, 
till he l'esurned the subject at dinner, in the presence of 
Miss Planta, by wholn it was partly confirlued. I was 
really vexed for all parties, well knowing my beloved 
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Freely and :\Ir. Locke would contenlll such an ill-judged 
jricolité as much as I could myself. 1\fiss Planta - and I 
did Hot "\It.onder - could not resist a most hearty laugh at it j 
but l\fr. Turbulent protested I had no right to find fault, as 
that single passage was the only one in the book that had 
any salt or spirit [ "I read that," he cried j "but when T 
opened it elsewhere, I fell aslcep involuntarily." 
S'f. JAMES'S PALACE, JUNE 4TH. - I have had a dread of 
the Lu
tle of this day for SOllie weeks, and every kind 
friend has dreadeù it for me: yet am I at this moment 
more quiet than I have beell any single moment since I 
left nlY dearest Susan at that last gate of s,veet Norbury 
Park. Till we meet again, I shall feel as if always seeing 
that beloved sister on that very spot. 
Take a little of the humors of this day, with respect to 
myself, as they have arisen. I quitted IllY downy pillow 
at half-past six o'clock; for bad habits ill sickness have lost 
me half an hour of every morning; and then, according 
to an etiq llette I ùiscovered Lut on Friday night, I was 
quite ne\v dressed: for I find that, on the King's birthday, 
and on the Queen's, both real and nominal, two new attires, 
one half, the other full dressed, are expecteù from all at- 
tendants that COlllè illtu the royal presence. 
This first labor was happily achieved in such good tÏ1lle, 
tbat I was just seated to Iny breakfast - a delicate bit of 
roll, half-eaten, and a promising dish of tea, ,veIl stirred - 
when I received my SUlnmon
 to attend the Queen. 
She was only with h6r wardrobe-woman, and accepted 
lllost graciously a little ulUrrllUl'ed congratulation upon 
the day, ,vhich I ventured to whisper while she looked 
another ,yay. :Fortllnately for IHe, bhe is always quick in 
concei ving ,dlat is meant, and never wastes tÏIne in ùe- 
manding v.hat is said. She told me she had bespoke }'Iiss 
Planta to attend at the grand toilette at St. James's, as she 
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saw my strength still diminished by my late illness. In. 
deed it still is, though in all other respects I am perfectly 
well. 
The Queen wore a very beautiful dress, of a new manu- 
facture, of worked muslin, thin, fine, and clear, as the 
Chambéry gauze. I attended her froln the Blue Closet, in 
which she dresses, through the rooms that lead to the 
breakfast apartment. In one of these, while she stopped for 
her hair-dresser to finish her head-dress, the King joined her. 
She spoke to him in German, and he kissed her hand. 
The three elder Princesses came in soon after; they 
all went up, with congratulatory smiles and curtseys, to 
their royal Father, who kissed them very affectionately; 
they then, as usual every morning, kissed the Queen's hand. 
The door was thrown open to the breakfast room, which is 
a noble apartment, fitted up with some of Vandyke's best 
works; and the instant the King, who led the way, entered, 
I was surprised by a sudden sound of music, and found 
that a band of musicians were stationed there to welcome 
him. The Princesses followed, but Princess Elizabeth 
turned round to me to say she could hardly bear the sound: 
it was the first morning of her coming down to breakfast 
for many months, as she has had that repast in her own 
room ever since her dangerous illness. It overcanle her, 
she said, more than the dressing, more than the early rising, 
more than the whole of the hurry and fatigue of all the fest 
of a public birthday. She loves the King most tenderly; 
and there is a something in receiving any person who is 
loved, by sudden music, I that I can easily conceive to be 
very trying to the nerves. 
Princess Augusta came back to cheer and counsel her; 
she begged her to look out at the window, to divert her 
thoughts, and said she would place her where the sound 
might be less affecting to her. 
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A lively tc How d' ye do, l\liss Burney? I hope you are 
quite well no\v 1" frum the sweet Princess 1\!ctry, who was 
entering the ante-roolll, maùe IDe turn from LeI' two charm- 
ing sisters; she passed on to the breakfast, soon follo\ved 
by Princess Sophia, and then a train of their governesse
, 
l\Iiss Goldsworthy, Aladellloiselle l\lontIHoulin, anù Miss 
GUIlUtle, a.ll in full dre
s, \vith fans. \Ye reciprocated little 
civilities, and I had then the pleasure to see little Princes
 
.Anlelia, \vith Mrs. Cheveley, who brought up the rear. 
Never, in tale or fable, were there si
 sister PrillCeSSe:i 
lllore lovely. 
As I had been extreluely distressed upon the Queen's 
birthday, in January, \vhere to go or ho\v to act, and could 
obtain no information froln Iny coadjutrix, I no,v resulved 
to ask for directions frOln the Queen herself; and she 
readily gave theIn, in a manner to make this gala-day far 
more comfortable to IUe than the last. She bade Iue dress 
as fast as I could, and go to St. James's by eleven o'clock; 
but first come into the room to her. 
Then followed my grand toilette. The hair-dresser ,vas 
'waiting for lne, and he went to \vor k first, and 1 second, 
\vith all our Inight and Blain. 
When my adorning tasks were accoluplisheù, I went to 
the Blue Closet. No one was there. I then hesitated 
,vhether to go Lack or seek the Queen. I have a dislike 
insuperable to entering a Royal presence, except by an im- 
Jnediate sUlnmons: however, the directions I had had pre- 
vailed, and I went into the adjoining apartlnent. There 
stood :\Iadame la Fîte! she ,vas talking in a low YUil;e 
with 
f. de Luc. They told llle the Queen ,vas iu the 
next room, and on I \vent. 
She was seated at a glass, and the hair-ùrt:'
scr \\ as put- 
til1g in her jewels, while a clergyman in hi
 canonicals W3.i 
t>tanding near, and talking to her. 
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I imagined him SOlne bishop unknown to me, and 
stopped; tbe Queel
 looked round, and called out," Oh, 
it's Miss Burney! - COlne in, Miss Burney." In I came, 
curtseying respectfully to a bow from the canonicals; 
but I found not out, till he answered something said by 
the Queen, that it was no other than Mr. Turbulent. 
1vladame la Fîte then presented herself at the door ('v hÎl::-h 
was open for air) of the ante-room. The Queen Lowed to 
her, and said she would see her presently: she retired, and 
Her J\fajesty, in a significant low voice, said to n1e, "Do go 
to her, and keep her t "here a little! " 
I obeyed, and being no\v in no fright nor hurry, entered 
into conversation with her sociably and comfortably. 
I then went to St. James's. The Queen was most bril- 
liant in attire; and \vhen she was arrayed, Mr. West was 
allowed to enter the dressing-room, in order to give his 
opinion of the disposition of her jewels, which indeed 
were arranged with great taste and effect. 
The three Princesses, Princess Royal, Augusta, and Eliz- 
abeth, were all very splelldidly decorated, and looked beau- 
tiful. They are indeed unconunonl y handsome, each in 
their different way - the Princess Royal for figure, the 
Princess Augusta for coulltenc:tnce, and the Princess Eliza- 
beth for face. 
The Duchess of Ancaster, on these gala-days, is always 
admitted to the dressing-roorn Lefol'e the Bed-chalnber 
'Vomen are sununoned. I quite forget if I have told you 
that ceremonial? If not, I will in son1e future packet. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 8TH. - This day we can1e to Windsor for 
the sumnler, during which we only go to town for a draw- 
ing-room once a fortnight, and to !{e\v in the \vay. Mrs. 
Sch wellen berg rernained in town, not \vell enough to re- 
move. That poor unhappy woman has an existence truly 
pitiable. The house now was quite full, the King having 
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ordereù a party to it for the'Vhitsun holidays. This party 
was Colonel 1fanners, tlip. equerry in ,vaiting; Colonel 
Ramsden, a good-hull10r'd and well-bred old officer of the 
King's household; Colonels 'V clbrerl and Goldsworthy, and 
General Budé. I shallllot give these days in separate ar- 
ticles, hut string their little events under one head. 
Colonel 
ranneni I lIlust introduce to you by a few 
8pecimens. He is so often, in COilllnon with all the equer- 
ries, to appear on the scene, that I wish you to make a 
particular acquaintance with hinl. One e\'ening, "'hen 
"re \vere all, as usual, assembled, he began a discourse upon 
the conclusion of his \vaiting, \\'hich finishes \\'ith tbe end 
of June: "
ow I don't think," cried he, "that it'8 well 
managed: here ,ve 're all in \vaiting for three months at a 
time, and then for nine months there'8 nothing I" H Cry 
your mercy!" cried Colonel Golds\\rorthy, H if three Inonths 
- three \vhole months! - are not enough for you, pray 
take a few more from mine to make up your market!" 
" No, no, I don't mean that; but "'by can't \ve have our 
waitings month by nlonth? 'V ould not that be better?" 
IC I think not! "r e should then have no tilne un broken." 
" Well, but would not that be better than what it is now? 
'Vby, \ve're here so long, that when one goes away nobody 
knows one! - one has quite to make a new acquaintance! 
Why, \vhen I first come out of waiting, I never know 
where to find anybody I" 
The Ascot races \vere held at this time; the Royal Fam- 
ily were to be at them one or t\\ 0 of the days. Colonel 
Manners earnestly pressed l\fiss P- to be there. Colo- 
nel Goldsw'orthy said it was quite imnlaterial to him ,vho 
was there, for "'hen he was attending Royalty he never 
presumed to think of any private comfort. " "Tell, I don't 
see that!" cried Colonel Manners, "for, if I \vas you, and 
not in my turn for waiting, I should go about just a'J I 
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liked; but now, as for me, as it bappens to be my own 
turn, why I think it right to be civil to the King." "r e 
all looked round; but Colonel Goldsworthy broke forth 
aloud - " Civil, q uotha ?" cried he. " Ha! ha! ci viI, for- 
sooth ! Yon 're mighty condescending! - the first equerry 
I ever heard talk of his civility to the King! (Duty,' and 
(respect,' and 'hunl ble reverence' - those are words wø 
are used to; but here come you with your civility! Com 
mend me to such affability!" 
The following evening, when the same party, !{r. Bry- 
ant excepted, were assembled, the King sent for Colonel 
Ramsden to play at backgammon. "Happy. happy man! " 
exclaimed Colonel Goldsworthy, exultingly; but scarce had 
he uttered the words ere he ,vas summoned to follow him- 
self. " What! already!" cried he, cc ,,,,ithout even my tea! 
Why this is ,vorse and worse. No peace in Israel! Only 
one half-hour allowed for cOlnfort, and now that's swal 
Io\ved ! Well, I must go- make my complaints aside, and 
my bows and smiles in full face! " 
Off he went, but presently, in a great rage, came back, 
and, while he drank a hot dish of tea which I instantly 
presented him, kept railing at his stars for ever bringing 
him under a royal roof. "If it had not been for a puppy," 
cried he, " I had never got off even to scald my throat in 
this manner! But they 've just got a dear little new ugly 
dog: so one puppy gave way to t' other, and I just left 
them to kiss and hug it, while I stole off to drink this tea! 
But this is too much! - no peace for a moment! - no 
peace in Israel!" 
When this was passed, Colonel W elbred renewed some 
of the conversation of the preceding day with me; and. 
just as he named Dr. Herschel, Colonel Manners broke 
forth with his dissenting opinions. "I don't gi ve up to 
Dr. Herschel at all ! " cried he; "he is all system; and so 
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they are all; and if they can but Dlake out their systems. 
they don't care a pin for anything else. As to IIerschel, 
I liked him ,veIl enough tin he canl
 to his volcanoes in 
the nloon, and then I gave him up. I sa\v he \vas just 
like the re
t. flow' should he know anything of the mat- 
tcr? There's no such thing as pretending to measure at 
such a distance as that." 
l\Tiss P- and Inyself had an extremely risible even- 
ing \vith Colonels Goldsworthy. \Velbred, and 'Lanners. 
The rest were sUlnmoned a way to the King, or retired to 
their own apartnlPnts. Colonel 'Vel bred began the sport, 
undesignedly, by telling me something Ile\v relative to Dr. 
Herschel's volcanoes. This was enough for Colonel 

fanners, who declared aloud his utter contempt for such 
pretended discoveries. He \vas deaf to all that could be 
said in ans\ver, and protested he \vondered how any lTIan of 
common sense could ever listen to such a pack of stuff 
Mr. de Luc's opinion upon the subject being then 1nen- 
tioneù - he exclaimed, very disdainfully, U Oh, as to :\11'. 
de Lnc, he's another nlan for a system himself, and I 'd no 
more trust hÜn t.han anybody: if you \\.as only to make a 
little bonfire, and put it upon a hill a little way off, you 
might make him take it for a volcano directly! - .And 
IIerschel 's not a bit better. Those sort of philosophers are 
the easiest .taken in in the \vorld." 
Our next topic ,vas stilllnore ludicrous. Colonel 
fan- 
ners asked me if I had not heard something very harmo- 
nious at church in the ITIorning? I answered I was too 
far off, if he meant frOln himself. (( Yes," said he; U I \vas 
singing \vith Colonel "\Velbred; and he said he was mr 
second. - IIo,v did I do that song?" "Song 1 - Mercy! " 
exclaimed Colonel Goldsworthy; "a song at church!- 
why it \vas the l04th P
alm!" "But how did J do it, 
"7' elbred? for I never tried at it before." cc Why, - pretty 
VOL I. 24 
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well," answered Colonel Welbred, very conlposedly; (( only 
now and then you run me a little into (God save the 
King.'" This dryness discomposed every muscle but of 
Colonel l\1anners, ,vho replied, with great simplicity, 
(( 'Vhy, that's because that's the tune I know best! " 
(C .1-\t least," cried I, (( 't was a happy mistake to make so 
near their Majesties!" (( But pray, now, Colonel Welbred, 
tfl1 me sincerely, - could you really lllake out what I was 
singing? " (( Oh yes," answered Colonel Welbred; (( with 
the words." (( 'V ell, but pray, now, what do you call my 
voice? " (( Why- a - a - a counter tenor." (( Well, and 
is that a good voice ? " 
There was no resisting, - even the quiet Colonel Wel- 
bred could not resist laughing out here. But Colonel 
Manners, quite at his ease, continued his self-discussion. 
(( I do think, now, if I was to have a person to play over a 
thing to TIle again and again, and then let me sing it, and 
stop me every time I \vas wrong, I do think I should be 
able to sing (God save the King' as well as some ladies 
do, that have always people to show them." "You have a 
good chance then here," cried I, (( of singing some pieces of 
Handel, for I am sure you hear them again and again." 
(( Yes, but that is not the thing; for though I hear them 
do it so often over, they don't stop for me to sing it after 
them, and then to set me right. Now I'll try if you know 
\vhat this is." He then began humming aloud, (( My soul 
praise," &c., so very horribly, tbat I really found all de- 
corum at an end, and laughed, with Miss P-, à qui 
mieux mieux. Too much engaged to mind this, he very 
innocently, when he had done, applied to us all round for 
our opInIons. 
Miss P- begged him to sing another, and asked for 
that he had spouted the other day, (( Care, thou bane of 
love and joy." He instantly complied; and went on, in 
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such 
hocking, c1iscordant, and unmeaning sounds, that 
nothing in a farce could be more risible: in defiance, how- 
cver, of aU intcIruptions, he continued till he had finished 
one stanza; when Coloncl Goldsworthy loudly ca.l]ed out, 
-" There, or . there's enough! - have nlCrcy!" 
" 'Vell, then, no\\' I '11 try son1ething else." cc Oh, no ! " 
cried Colonel Goldsworthy, hastily; "thank you, thank you 
for this, - hut I won't t.rouble you for more - J '11 not 
hear another \vord!" Colonel 'Velbred then, with an 
affected seriousness, begged to know, since he took to sing- 
ing, what he should do for a shake, \vhich "1as absolutely 
indispensable. cc A shake 1" he repeated, "\vhat do you 
mean ?" (( 'Vhy - a shake with the voice, such as singers 
make." cc Why, hO\\7 must I do it 1 " cc Oh, really, T can- 
not tell you!" "'Vhy then I '11 try myself, - is it 
so. . . . 1" 
And he began such a harsh hoarse noise, that Colonel 
Goldsworthy exclaimed, between every other sound,- cc No, 
no, - no more!" 'Vhile Colonel Welbred professed teach- 
ing him, and gave such ridiculous lessons and directions, 
- now to stop short, no\v to swell, - no\v to sink the 
voice, &c. &c., - that bet\veen the master and the scholar, 
we were almost demolished. Afterwards, - cc I think," 
cricd Colonel Welbred, turning to me, " we might make a 
little concert alnong ourselves when 
rajor Price comes." 
This \vas the last day of freedom for the whole livelong 
sUlnmer ! - Were \ve not right to laugh while we were 
able 1 The next day - to dinner - arrived )Irs. Sch\vel- 
len berg 
TUESDAY, JUNE 19TH.-At tea we had 
Iis!) P-, 
1\fadame La }"îte, Colonel1\fanners, and of course, now, :\1r5. 
Sch\vellenberg, \vho presides. 'Ve were scarcely. all ar- 
ranged when tbe Colonel e..lgerly said, t( Pray, )Irs. Schwel- 
]pnberg, have you lost anything!" " 
le ? - no, not I! II 
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" No ? - wht\t, nothing?" "N ot I !" "Well, then, that's 
very odd! for I found something that had your nanle writ 
upon it." " My name? and ,vhere did you find that?" 
ee 'Vhy - it was something I found in my bed." ee In your 
bed? - Oh, vcr well! that is reelly comeecal?" ee And 
pray what ,vas it?" cried l\fiss P-. "Why - a great 
large, clumsy lump of leather." ee Of leadder, sir? - of 
leadder? What was that for me?" "Why, ma'am, it 
was so big and so heavy, it was as much as I could do to 
lift it." 
ee Well, that was nothing from me! when it was so 
heavy, you might let it alone!" "But, ma'am, Colonel 
W elbred said it ,vas somewhat of yours." cc Of mine?- 
Oh, ver well! Colonel \Velbred might not say such thing! 
I know nothing, sir, from your Ie adder nor from your bed, 
sir, - not I ! " cc Well, ma'am, then your maid does. Colo- 
Del Welbred says he supposes it was she." cc Upon my 
vord ! Colonel"\V elbred might not say such things from 
my maid! I won't not have it so!" cc Oh, yes, ma'am; 
Colonel Welbred says she often does so. He says she's a 
very gay lady. " 
She was quite too much amazed to speak: one of her 
maids, Mrs. Arline, is a poor humble thing, that would not 
venture to jest, I believe, with the kitchen-maid; and the 
other has never before been at '\Vindsor. cc But what \vas 
it ?" cried Miss P-. ee Why, I tell you - a great, 
large lump of leather, with e Madame Schwellenherg' 
wrote upon it. However, I've ordered it to be sold." 
ee To be sold? How will you have it sold, sir ? You might 
tell me that, when you please." "Why, by auction, 
ma'am." ce By auction, sir? vVhat, when it had lny name 
u.pon it? Upon my vord ! - how COlne you to do dat, sir? 
Will you tell me, once?" 
"Why. T did it for the benefit of my man, ma'am, that 
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he migbt have the money." ce But for wbat is your man to 
have it, when it is mine?" ee Because, ma'am, it fright- 
ened him so." e: Oh, ver well! Do you rob, sir? Do 
you take what is not your o\vn, but others', sir, because 
your man is frightened?" cc Oh yes, nla'am ! We mili- 
tary men take all we can get!" cc \Vha.t! in the King's 
house, sir?" 
CC'Vhy, then, ma'am, what business had it in my bed 1 
:\fy room's my castle: nobody has a right there. l\fy 
bed IHust be n1Y treasury; and here they put me a thing 
into it big enough to be a bed itself-" cc Oh! vell! 
(much alanned) it might be my bed-case, theD ! " (\Vhen- 
ever 1\Irs. Schwellenberg travels, she carries her bed, in a 
large black leather case, behind her servants' carriage.) 
ce Ver y likel y ma'am" cc Then sir" ver y an!ITil y cc how 
, . " 0' 
come you by it? " 
cc Why, I '11 tell you, ma'am. J was just going to bed; 
so my servant took one candle, and I had the other. I 
had just had my hair done, and my curls were just rolled 
up, and he was going away; but I turned about, by acci- 
dent, and I Sfnv a great hunp in Iny bed; so I thought it 
was my clothes. e \Yhat do you put them there for?' says 
I. c Sir: says he, e it looks as if there was a drunken man 
in the bed!' c A drunken man?' says I ; e Take the poker, 
then, and knock him 0' the head! - ' " 
ce Knock hÜn 0' the head? " interrupted 1\lrs. Schwellen- 
berg. ee \Vhat! when it rnight be sOlne innocent person? 
:Fie! Colonel 1.fanner ! I thought you had been too good- 
natured for such thing - to poker the people in the King's 
house!" cc Then what business have they to get into my 
bed, ma'am? So then my man looked nearer, and he said 
e Sir; why here's your night-cap 
 - and here's the pillow! 
- and here's a great, large lump of leather!' c Shovel it 
nIl out!' says 1. C Sir,' says he, c it's :\ladame Schwellen- 
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berg's; here's her name on it.' e Well, then,' says I, , sell 
it, to-morrow, to the saddler.''' 
"What! when you knew it was mine, sir? Upon my 
vord, you been vel' good!" (Bo\ving very low.) ,cWell, 
ma'am, it's all Colonel \Velbred, I dare say; so, suppose 
you and I were to take the la\v of him?" " Not I, sir!" 
(scornfully.) " Well, but let's write him a letter, then, 
and frighten him: let's tell him it's sold, and he must 
nlake it good. You and I'll do it together." " No, sir; 
you might do it yourself! I anI not so familiar to \vrite 
to gentlemens." ee Why, then, you shall only sign it, and 
1'11 frank it." Here the entrance of some ne\v person 
stopped the discussion. 
Happy in his success, he began, the next day, a new 
device: he made an attack in politics, and said he did not 
doubt but Mr. Hastings would come to be hanged; though, 
he assured us, afterwards, he was firmly his friend, and be- 
lieved no such thing. Even with this not satisfied, he next 
told her that he had just heard Mr. Burke was in Windsor. 
Mr. Burke is the name in the world nlost obnoxious, both 
for his Reform Bill, which deeply affected all the house- 
hold, and for his prosecution of Mr. Hastings; she there- 
fore declaimed against him very warmly. "Should you 
like to know him, ma'am?" cried he. ce !1:e ? - No; not 
I." cc Because, I dare say, ma'am, I have interest enough 
with him to procure you his acquaintance. Shall I bring 
him to the Lodge to see you ?" 
cc When you please, sir, you might keep him to your- 
self! " " Well, then, he shall come and dine with me, and 
after it drink tea with you." 
" No, no, not I ! You might have him all to yourself!" 
Ce Oh, but if he comes, you must make his tea." ec There is 
no such must, sir! I do it for my pleasure only - when 
I please, sir 1 " At night, when we 'were separating, he 
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whispered }'Iiss p- that he had sOlnething else in store 
for the next meeting, \vLen he intenùeù to introduce mag- 
netizillg. 
JULY 1ST, SUNDAY. - Alarming to lIlY heart \vas the 
opening of this month! As soon as I caIne from church, 
I founù u. note fl'Ol11 ]"Iiss P-, that lUY beloved l\Irs. 
Delany was taken extrernely ill. Ob how did I suffer in 
Hot instantly flying to her! I was compelled only to 
write, auù to stay for IOY noon attenùance; but the 100- 
lnellt I then acquainted the Queen with my inteHigence, 
which iudeed she sa.\V untold, she lllO!St sweetly d.nd kindly 
ùispensed with my services, said AIrs. Sch welienLerg 
should wait alune, and permitted me to be absent for the 
whole ùay. 
The sweet soul- all heart, all sensibility, unhackneyeà 
by the \vorld, uninjured by age and time - had suffered a 
mental distress, and to that solely \vas her illness owing. 
Something had gone very wrong, and so deeply was she 
wounded, that she had been seized with cruel nervous 
spaslns, that ended in a high fever. 
Ir. Young, her to\vn 
apothecary, had ùe6n sent for. I \vent to her bedside as 
cahnlyas was in my power, and there I spent the precious 
day. 
IIo\v edifying, between \v hiles, w'as the conversation she 
held with lllC! how prepared for the last scene !-"-lth what 
hUlllble, yet fervent joy, expecting its approach! It seemed 
ahnost ,,'icked to pray for its delay, - yet, while destined 
to stay in the \vorld, cal... we help de\ outly wishing to de- 
tain those who best can fit us for quitting it? 
'Ve sent for Dr. IIeberden; he sa\\ no inllilediate danger. 

Ir. Y OUllg soon a.rrived, aud gave hope of recovery. 'Vith 
\vhat exquisite sensations of delight did I hear that sound! 
The Queen herself presently caDle to the huuse, and sent 
for me do\vnstairs to the drawing-room. 
he was equally 
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.3urprised and pleased that so fair a prospect was once again 
3pening. She then ordered Miss P - to her, and I re- 
turned to this most honored friend, whose s.weet soft snlÌles 
never a moment forsook her when she sa,v me approach, 
or permitted me to be seated by her side. 
The I(ing, also, came himself, in the evening, and sent 
for me. I delighted his benignant heart ,vith a still fairer 
account, for all went better and better; and before I was 
forced, at night, to tear myself away, she was so happily 
revived that I left her \vith scarce a tear, though I would 
have given the world not to have left her at all. 
J UL Y 10TH. - We came to Kew - Mrs. Sch wellen berg, 
Miss Planta, Mr. de Luc, and myself. Mrs. Schwellenberg 
was extremely angered against the equerries, who had 
wholly neglected all conversation with her, and hurried 
out of the room the moment they had drunk their tea. 
She protested that if they did not mind, she would have 
them no more, but let them tnake their tea for themselves. 
Ie Oh, yes, I will put an end to it! your hUluble servant! 
when they won't talk to me, they may stay; comical men! 
(. hey bin bears!" 



fr. Fisher said to me, cc A friend of yours, ma'am, drank 
tea with me lately - one who did not ask after you!" 
cc And \vho was that?" el There can be but one of that 
description in the universe!" He meant, I found, poor 
l\irs. Piozzi. May she be happy. She has had her share 
of making me otherwise - a share the world holds not 
power to give to her again. Alas! she has lost what gave 
that ascendance! And those cannot long give great pain 
who have forfeited their power to give pleasure. I find 
this truth more and more strongly every time I think of 
her; but where I find its strength the most, is that I 
think of her, any way, less and less. 
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A. Gernlan faluily dined with us at Kew; and now T 
had Iny share in the conlpany. They no longer confined 
themselves to their own language: they eagerly caIne up 
to Ille as I entereù the rOOlIl, to tell IIle, in broken Engli.
L, 
that they had not known who 1 was \vhen they \vere at 
\'Tind
or. The lady told me she bad read my book in 
Gel'lnan, and liked it "best of any book," adding, warIuly, 
" Upon my vord, it is so vat I sink, dat I wiss I had wrote 
it selfs!" The gentlelnan, in French, told Ule he wa
 
chanlled to kno\v my name, but said he had little enough 
imagined himself in a room ,vith one" si bien connue" 
by him already, " par la renon
7i
ée." So you see, my dear 
friends, here is a little of the old flummery coming round 
to Jlle again. 
ßladame de Freuss took nle by the hand and the arm, 
and charged lue to sit by her, and talk to her, and nut to 
esquiver so continually: however, I could not help it, for 
when her hand was off me, there \vas nothing else to draw 
me. The next day, at St. J allles's, when I retired fronl the 
Queen's apartments to my OW11, who should I find there but 
1.Iaùame de Freuss! \vaiting for me, with 1\1rs. Farnlan, 
the rnantua-maker, and a couple of nlÏlliners! I despatched 
them soon; but not my new friend. 
ly dear father came: 
" She was glad to see hiIn." 1\I1's. and l\Iiss Ord called- 
that did not disturb her. 1\11'. Stanhope peeped in, - that 
had no sort of effect. 
Iy t,vo "\Y orcester cousins came, - 
and" She liked to see any of IllY f
lIllily." \Vell- she 
outstayed everyone of theln! "\Vell! she is gone back tv 
Germany, so no Dlatter. 
JULY 19TH. - The election of a member for "\Vindsor, 
who proved to be Lord 
fornington, determineJ his 
Ia- 
iesty to spend the day at Kew with the Queen and all the 
Princesses. By appointment, therefore, the vacation ,vas 
destilled to :\Ir. Bryant, to whose house I acconlpanied lilY 
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dearest Mrs. Delany. We found Mr. Turbulent waiting 
for us, with the good old gentleman, and an ample break- 
fast prepared for our reception. 
The morning was very pleasant. Mr. Bryant was quite 
delighted with the visit, and did the honors with the 
utmost activity and spirit, regaling us at once with his 
excellent anecdotes and excellent brown bread, &c. 
He took us all over his house, which has books in every 
part. He begged me to follow him, when in his own room) 
to a small neat case, which he desired me to exan1Ïne. I 
complied very readily, but you may believe my surprise 
when I there saw, very elegantly bound, "Cecilia" and 
" Evelina! " He laughed very heartily at my start; how, 
indeed, could I suspect such a compliment from this good 
old Grecian 1 c, Cecilia" and " Evelina" \vere not written 
before the Deluge! He then lent me 
ome curious old 
newspapers, printed just before the Revolution; with 
various tracts upon that era, not very interesting to me. 
We stayed very late, and returned well pleased with our 
expedition. Mr. Bryant was eager in displaying his col- 
lection to Mrs. Delany, who accepts every attention not 
as a due, but a favor, and who excuses every omission 
with an indulgence that seems to put pardon out of the 
question. 
In the afternoon, while I was working in Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg's room, Mr. Turbulent entered, to SUnlTI10n Mif:ìs 
Planta to the Princesses; and, in the little while of exe- 
cuting that simple commission, he made such use of his 
very ungovernable and extraordinary eyes, that the moment 
he was gone, Mrs. Schwellenberg demanded for what he 
looked so at me 1 I desired to kno'v \\That she meant. 
" Why, like when he was so cordial. with you? Been you 
acquainted?" cc Oh, yes!" cried I; "I spent three hours 
twice a-week upon the road with him and }liss Planta,. all 
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the winter; and three or four dinners and afternoons be- 

ides." "Oh, that'8 nothing! that's no acquaintance at 
all. I have had people to me, to travel and to dine, 
fourteen and fifteen years, and yet they been never so 
cordial I" 
This was too unanswerable for reply; but it determined 
Die to try at some decided nleasure for restraining or 
changing looks anù behavior that excited such comments. 
.1\nd I thought IllY safest \vay \vould be fairly and frankly to 
tell him this very inquiry. It might put hinl upon his guard 
from such foolishness, \\'ithout any more serious effort. 
J UL Y 20TH. - This evening 
Irs. Sc h wellenberg \vas not 
well, and sent to desire I \vould receive the gentlemen to tea, 
and Inake her apologies. I inlnlediatelysunlnloned rny lively 
and lovely young companion, l\liss P-, who hastens at 
every call with good-humored delight. 'Ve had really a 
pleasant evening, though sinlply from the absence of spleen 
and jealousy, which seemed to renew and invigorate the 
spirits of all present: namely, General Budé, Signor del 
Campo, and Colonel G\vynn. 
They all stayed very late; but when they made their 
exit, I dismissed my gay assistant, and thought it incum- 
bent on me to sho\v nlyself upstairs. But \\yhat a re- 
ception was awaiting lue! - so grim 1 0 Heaven 1 how 
depressing, ho\v cruel, to be fastened thus on an associate 
so exigeante, so tyrannical, and so ill-disposed! I feared to 
blame the equerries for having detained me, as they were 
all already so much out of favor. I only, therefore, men- 
tioned 
I. del Calnpo, \vho, as a Foreign \finistcr, n1Ïght 
he allowed so lnnch civility as not to be left to himself: 
for I was openly reproached that I had not quitted then1 to 
hasten to her! 
othing, however, availed; and after vainly 
trying to appease her, I was obliged to go to Iny 0\\ 11 room. 
tù 1:e in attendance for Iny royal SUltllIlons. 
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JULY 21sT. - I resolved to be very meek and p.ttient, as 
I do now and then, when I am good, and to Lear this hard 
trial of causeless offence without resentIuent; and there- 
fore I went this afternoon as soon as I had dined, and sat 
and worked, and forced conversation, and did my best, but 
,vith very indifferent success, when, most perversely, who 
should be again announced but Mr. Turbulent. 
As I believe the visit was not, just after those " cordial" 
looks, supposed to be solely for the lady of the apartment, 
his reception \vas no better than mine had been the pre- 
ceding days. He did not, however, regard it, but began a 
talk, in which he made it his business to involve me, by 
perpetual reference to my opinion. This did not much 
conciliate matters; and his rebuffs, froIl1 time to time, were 
so little ceremonious, that nothing but the most confirmed 
contempt could have kept off an angry res en tnlent. I 
could sometimes scarcely help laughing at his utterly care- 
less returns to an imperious haughtiness, vainly meant to 
abash and distance him. 
I took the earliest moment in my power to quit the 
room, and the reproach with which he looked at my exit, 
for leaving him to such a tête-à-tête, was quite risible. He 
knew he could not, in decency, run away immediately, and 
he seen1ed ready to commit some desperate act for having 
drawn himself into such a difficulty. I am always rejoiced 
when his flights and follies bring their own punishment. 


Mrs. Delany was not well. I made her two little visits: 
her eyes, she said, failed more and more; but with such 
resignation, such piety, she spoke of their threatened loss, 
that I know not which I felt most at heart, sorrow or 
admiration. 
JULY 24TH. - This day we came to Kew. 
While Miss Planta and I were waiting in the parlor f01 
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Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
Ir. Turbulent entered: involuntarily 
affrighted at the thought of his accolnpanyil1g us, in his 
present flighty hunlor, and in a carriage with one whom 
it had already offended, I earnestly exclaimed, "Good 
lIeaven, Mr. Turbulent, I hope you are not going 
\vith us 1 " 
" Upon my word," ànswered he, " You are a most Bat- 
tering lady! \Vhat cOinpliInents you pay me ! Y ùU don't 
like I should travel váth you in thc SUUl1uer, - you de.- 
clared against it in the spring, - it was disagreeable to 
you in the \vinter, - and you are affected by it in the 
autumn! " - And off he went, half angry. 
JULY 25TH. - 
lr. Turbulent anlused hiInself this morn- 
ing with gi "ing Ine yet another vanic. He was ordered to 
attend the Queen during her hair-dressing, as was Mr. de 
Luc. I remained in the r00111. The Queen conversed with 
us all three, as occasions arose, with the utInost conlpla- 
cency: but this person, instead of fixing there his sole 
attention, contrived, by standing behind her chair, and 
facing nle, to address a language of signs to Ine the whole 
time, casting up his eyes, clasping his hands, and placing 
himself in various fine attitudes, and all with a hUIllor so 
burlesque, that it was iInpossiblc to take it either ill or se- 
riously. Indeed, when I ain on the very point of the JllOst 
alarmed displeasure with hinl, he always falls upon some 
such ridiculous devices of affected homage, that I grow 
ashamed of my anger, and hurry it over, lest he should 
perceive it, and attribute it to a misunderstanding he might 
think ridiculous in his turn. 
How much should I have been discountenanced had her 

Iajesty turned about and perceived hin} ! yet by no means 
so much disconcerted as by a similar CC'J"beric dctection; 
since the Qucen, who, ,vhen in spirits, is b-ray and sportive 
herself, would be luuch farther reinoved from any hazard 
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of misconstruction. I sa,v him afterwards, just before 
dinner, alone. He began a vehement expostulation at my 
conduct in shunning him; but I stopped him short in his 
career, b
r seriously assuring him 1 had something of mo- 
ment for his attention. 
Surprised and alarllled, he exclaimed, "Is it good or 
bad 1" " I hope it may be good!" I answered, not to in- 
flame his curiosity, as I could not now have time to go 011. 
" If," cried he, with great abatenlent of violence from an 
answer milder than he expected, " if it were bad, frorn such 
a channel - " but the entrance of Mr. de Luc spared me 
the rest of the compliment. 
No opportunity of an explanation offering, I had not 
long stole to my room, for a little breathing, before he fol- 
lowed Ine, tapping at my door, but entering without wait- 
ing for any leave. I did not much like his pursuit, but 
resolved to make the fullest use of the conference; and 
just as he began his usual round of reproaches for my 
elopements and shynesses, I desired him to desist and hear 
me. II Most willingly," he cried; and then I frankly told 
hinl he must not wonder I avoided him, ,vhile he con- 
ducted himself in a manner so unaccountable and singular. 
He desired me to explain myself; looking quite aghast, 
and even turning pale, while he waited my answer. I was 
now wholly at a loss how to analyze my charge. I could 
not, for sharne, mention his peculiarities personal, while he 
seemed unconscious of them, and therefore I got into a 
most disagreeable embarrassment myself. All I could say, 
in a general way, he either did not or would not under- 
stand; and after a long perplexed half renlonstrance, scarce 
intelligible to myself, I rested my expostulation on ,vhat I 
least regarded, merely because it was what I could best 
dilate upon, namely, that he had excited strong suspicions 
ill lVIrs. Schwellenberg that he was ridiculing her, and that 
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tbp continual referen(,8 of his eyes to minp must neeòs 
nlake her include me in his conspiracy, \vhich gave me so 
rnnch alarm, that 1 must ahvays shun hinl till he hehaved 
ht?tter. Anel then T told hirn the attack of his U looJc7.ng so 
cordia!." 
Extrernely relieved by thi
 account, hp recovered his 
color anrl his spirits, and laughed violently at the charge. 
especially that part of it which belonged to the ff fOllrtecn 
or fiftct:n y('ar.ç." U 'Yell," crieò he, "if that is an, I can 
make no reform: if I look cordial, it is only that 1 aUl so j 
and I will not try to disprove it." I begged hiIn to rest 
assured that, however ridiculous this rnight SeE'rll, I should 
Inost certainly keep out of his "Tay \vith my utmost power, 
so long as he continued to give me so much of his notice 
\vhen [ could not escape him. But my only auswer was a 
laughing prayer that sbe might next discover I lookeò 
cordial at hÍ1n ! 
JULY 26TH. - 'Ye returned to 'Yindsor the next day, and 
I had the joy to find 111Y s\veet l\frs. Delany delightfully 
well. l\Iiss r- having another engagelllent, she in- 
dulged me with a tête-à-trte visit, and \Vc renew"ed our 
investigation, &c., of the c'l\fenloirs." lIow I wish my 
t\\TO sisters could see them! They so exactly sho\v the 
sweet character that ha
 drawn them up, and how unaffect- 
edly and innocently Rhe has ever been the sanle - in the 
prime and glo\v of you th, and in every danger and every 
òi
tress. 
The good I{ing and his charming little rlaughter Caln(
, 
as usual, to rob me of my ven(?rable Biographer in the 
even} ng. 
TnuRsDA', _ \ UG UST 2
D. - To-day, after 
 seven years' 
absence, arrived the Dukp of "\ ork. T Sa.\\9 him alight froll} 
his carriage, with an eagerness, a vivacity, that assured me 
of the affl'ctionate joy with which he returned to his coun- 
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try and family. But the joy of his excellent father! Oh: 
that there is no describing! It was the glee of the first 
youth - nay, of ardent and innocent infancy - so pure. it 
seemed, so warm, so open, so unmixed! 
Softer joy ,vas the Queen's - mild, equal, and touching 
- while al1 the Princesses \vere in one universal rapture. 
It ,vas a happy day throughout. No one CGuld forbear 
the strongest hopes that the long-earned, long-due recom- 
pense of paternal kindness and goodness waF now to be 
amply paid. 
To have the pleasure of seeing the Royal Fh.t.lily in this 
happy assemblage, I accon1panied Miss P- on dIe Ter- 
race. It was indeed an affecting sight to view the general 
content; but that of the King went to my very he
;rt, so 
delighted he looked - so proud of his son - so benevo- 
lently pleased that everyone should witness his satj
fac- 
tion. 
The Terrace was very full; all Windsor and its neigh- 
borhood poured in upon it, to see the Prince, \vhose whole 
demeanor seemed promising to merit his flattering recpp- 
tion - gay, yet grateful; modest, yet unembarrassed. 


I brought in only Miss P- to tea. Her s\veet aunt 
then joined us. as did General Grenville, who had attended 
the Duke home, and who is chief of his establishment. 
The Duke of Montagu arrived soon after, to see his former 
pupil, and was greatly moved with pleasure. 
The excellent King came into the tea-room for Mrs. De- 
lany, who congratulated him, most respectfully apologizing, 
at the same time, for venturing to come to the Lodge on 
such an occasion. "My dear Mrs. Delany," cried he, "if 
you could have stayed away on such a day as this, I should 
have thought it quite unkind!" And then he bid the 
Duke of Montagu hand :her to the royal apartnlent. 
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Early the next nlorning arrived the Prince of Wales, 
'v ho had tra velIed all nigh t from Brighthelmstone. The 
day was a day of conlplete happiness to the ,vhole of the 
Royal Fanlily. The I{ing w'as in one transport of delight, 
unceasing, invariable; and though the newly-arrived Duke 
was itq source and support, the kindness of his heart ex 
tended and eÀpal1ded to his Eldest-Born, whom he seemed 
ready again to take to his paternal breast. Indeed, the 
whole world seemed endeared to him by the happiness he 
now fe1 t in it. 
The tea circle was now enlarged with some of the Prince's 
gentlemen, and others 'who came to pay their duty to the 
Duke. Colonel Hotham, Colonel Lake, General Fa\vcett, 
Mr. Bouverie, Lord Herhert, and some others, \vere here 
for three evenings, and General Grenville during the 'v hole 
stay of the Duke at'Vindsor, as \vell as General Budé. 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 5TH. - The Prince of Wales returned 
to Brighton. I \valked again upon the Terrace, with Miss 
Egerton, who had Lady 
rexborough of her party. The 
next day arrived my beloved Fredy's beautiful work-box 
for my little Princess. 
To our already large party was now added the Bishop of 
Salisbury, :\lajor Price's uncle, who made me SODle such 
vpry kind speeches from 
Irs. Kennicott, then on a visit 
at his house, that I was soon satisfied, from my very slight 
acqu1.intance \\'ith her, he made her name a mere vehicle 
for his o\vn civilities. For a Bishop, he is rather too cour- 
teous. I am much better pleased with Bishop Rurcl, 
whose civility is all in manner, 110t words. 
General Grenville brought in the Duke this evening to 
the tea-room. I ,vas very much pleased with his behavior, 
which ,vas modest, dignified, and easy. 'light he but 
escape the contagion of surrounding examples, he 
e(?mg 
pron1ising of all his fond father eÀ pects and llleri1:8. 
VOL. I. 25 
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AUGUST 7TH. - I followed nlY fair little Princess to the 
garden with her cadeau, on this morn of her birth; but 
she could not then take it. I SR\V her after\vards \vith the 
Queen, and she immediately said, "Mamma, may l\iiss 
Burney fetch me my box 1 " 
The Queen inquired \vhat it was, and, hearing the expla- 
nation, gave Ï1nn1ediate consent. I fetched it. The sweet 
Princess was extremely delighted, and her s\veet mother 
admired it almost equally. It was only too pretty for so 
young a possessor. 


Des horreurs - des humeurs are still all in play! I have 
no account to give of them, but those "cordial looks" of 
that mischievous l\fr. Turbulent, who certainly has beel) 
observed to contrast them strikingly elsewhere. I some- 
times think I must 'wholly break \vith that strange man, 
to avoid some actual mischief; and surely, were such the 
alternative, I should not hesitate one little instant. 
We returned to Windsor next day; and allies horreu.rs 
were soothed by the sweet balmy kindness of my revered 
Mrs. Delany. 'Vhat may not be endured where there is 
the solace of sympathy ? Ever

th ing, I think, save one - 
"Hard unkindness' alter'd eye." 
I know of no endurance for that. 
SUNDAY, 12TH. - This ,vas the Prince's real birthday, 
though it was celebrated on the Monday. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg was ill; accumulated bile, I believe, disordered her: 
she could not come do\vnstairs, and I dined quite alone, 
upon a most splendid dinner, fit for the Inayor and corpo- 
ration of a great trading city. I entreated the protecting 
presence of my dear olù friend for the tea-table, which \vas 
crowded.. The Duke of Montagu, Signor del Campo, Gen- 
erals Grenville, Budé, Fawcett, and Colonels Hulse, Lako, 
Gwynn, anù St. Leger. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 14TH. - Late at night :\frs. Delany 
was handed back to us hy Colonel Goldsworthy, '\7ho be- 
gan a lllost unreserved lamentation of being detained all 
the evening in the royal apartlnents - U Because," cried 
he, U I hearù ::\[rs. 'Yhat-do-you-call-her was ill, and could 
not be here; and I ,,'as so gla(l- sorry, I Inean! 'V ell, 
it would come out! there's 110 hell' for it ! " 
Then he tuld us his great distress on account of a 
commission he had received to order sonle millinery gouds 
to be sent by his sister from town, - " So I kne,v I coulrl 
not remember one ,,'ord about it, - garlands, and gauzes, 
and ribbons, - so I writ to my sister, and just said, ( Pray, 
sister, please to send down a whole milliner's shop, and the 
nlilliners with it, for directions, because the Queen ""ants 
something.' And so she did it, - and to-night the Queen 
told 11le the things callie quite right!" ..A.nd then, \\ hen 
obliged to return to the l{oyals, he exclaimed, in decamp- 
ing, "'V ell- to-morrow T will not be so seized! I am so 
glad - sorry, I lnean ! - for this illness! " 
\VED:SESDA Y, 15TH. - I shall now have an adventure to 
relate that \vill luuch - and not disagreeably - surprise 
both TIl y dear readers. 
:\lrs. Schwellenberg's illness occasioned my attending the 
Queen alone; and ,vhen my official business was ended, 
she graciously detained n1e, to read to me a new paper, 
called "Olla Podrida," which is no'y publishing þeriodically. 
Xothing very bright - nothing very deficient. In the 
afternoon, while I ,vas drinking coffee ,vith l\Irs. Schwel- 
len herg, - or, rather, 100killg at it, since I rarely swallow. 
any. - her )lajesty can1e into the room, and soon. after a 
EttIe German discour
e with :\Ir$. Schwellpnberg, told me 
l\Irs. Siddon
 had heen ordf\red to the Lodge, to read a 
play, and desired I would receive her ill lHY roonl. 
I felt a little queer in the otlìce; I had only seen her 
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twic
e or thrice, in large assemblies, at Miss Monckton's. 
and at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and never had been intro- 
duced to her, nor spoken \vith her. However, in this dead 
and tame life I 1l0\V lead, such an interview was by no 
means undesirable. I had just got to the hottom of the 
stairs, when she entered the passage gallery. I took her 
into the tea-roon), and endeavored to make amends for 
fornler distance and taciturnity, by an open ana cheerful 
reception. I had heard from sundry people (in old days) 
that she wished to make the acquaintance; but I thought 
it, then, one of too conspicuous a sort for the quietness I 
had so much difficulty to preserve in my ever increasing 
connections. Here all was changed; I received her by the 
Queen's commands, a.nd was perfectly well inclilled to reap 
.;ome pleasure froll) the meeting. 
But, now that \ve canle so near, I \vas much disappointed 
in my expectations. I know not if my dear Fredy has 
met 'with her in private, but I fancy approximation is not 
highly in her favor. I found her the Heroine of a Tra.gedy, 
- sublime, elevated, and solelnn. In face and person, 
truly noble and commanding; in manners, quiet and stiff; 
in voice, deep and dragging; and in conversation, formal, 
sententious, calm, and dry. I expected her to have been all 
that is interesting; the delicacy and sweetness \vith which 
she seizes every opportunity to strike and to captivate upon 
the stage had persuaded me that her mind was formed with 
that peculiar susceptibility \vhich, in different modes, must 
give equal po\vers to attract and to delight in cornmon life. 
But I was very much mistaken. As a stranger, I must 
have admired her noble appearance and beautiful counte- 
nance, and have regretted that nothing in her conversation 
kept pace with their promise; and, as a celebrated actress, 
I had still only to do the same. 
Whether fame and success have spoiled her, or whether 
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sh(' only possesses the skill of representing and embellish- 
ing ma.terials ,vith which she is furnished hy others, T 
know not; but still I relnain disappointed. She was 
:-;:arcely seated, and a little general discourse begun. before 
she told IDe - all at once - that cc there was no part sbe 
had ever so much \visherl to act as that of Cecilia." I 
n1[
de some little acknowledgment, and hurried to ask whell 
she harl seen Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
fiss Palnler, and others 
with \vhom I knew her acqua.inted. The play she \vas to 
reò.d was cc The Provoked Husband." She appeared neither 
alarmed nor elated by her SUlnnlons, hut calmly to look 
upon it as a thing of course, from her celebrity. 
I should very much have liked to have heard her read 
the play, but my clearest :\lrs. Delany spent tbe \vhole 
evening \vith me, and I could therefore take no measures 
for finding out a convenient adjoining room. 
At the Castle there was a ball. 'iI's. Delany and Miss 
p- spent the evening here, and all of us upstairs. T 
sat up all night, not having the heart to make Goter, and 
not daring to trust to a nap for Dlyself. But the 1110rning 
proved very fine, and I watched the opening òa""n anrl 
rising sun, and enjoyed, \vith twinkling eyes, their blushing 
splendor. 
How tired I felt the next day! but I was kindly t()ld I 
must ct certainly like sitting up all night, or for ,vhat did 
I do it ? - when the Queen came Dot home till near morn- 
ing. t might have done \vhat I liked; noborly might pity 
me, when I did such things, if I had been ill for my 
pains." 
I hastened, when able. to my beloved comforter, ,vbosr 
soothing sweetness softened the depression of hardness and 
injustice. Some n1(lene
s, howeyer, whirh eY
n this angel 
met \\'itb from the same quarter, detcrIl1ined her not to 
come this {lvening to tea. I invited, therefore, Madame In 
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Fîte to assist me at tea: when I had a party of gentlemen. 
all, like myself, so fatigued with the business of the preced- 
ing day's diversion, that our only conversation was in 
comfortably cOlnparing notes of complaint. 
In the evening, 
ladanle la Fîte took my place at piquet 
upstairs, and I began Dr. Beattie's "Evidence of the Chris- 
tian Religion," and there found the composure I required. 
SUNDAY, 19TH. - I had a long 1110rning visit from Lady 
Harcourt, who talked zealously of the present critical time 
for the King's bappiness, in the turn yet remaining to be 
taken by the Duke of York. 
1fy dear l\Irs. Delany would stay away no longer, seeing 
me the only person punished by her merited resentment. 
She came, though Mrs. Schwellenberg was again down- 
stairs; and behaved with a softness of dignity peculiar to 
herself. 


WINDSOR, AUGUST. - Who should find me out now but 
Dr. Shepherd. He is here as canon, and was in residence. 
He told me he had long wished to come, but had never 
been able to find the way of entrance before. He made n1e 
an immense length of visit, and related to me all the ex- 
ploits of his life, - so far as they were prosperous. In no 
farce did a man ever more floridly open upon his own per- 
fections. He assured me I should be delighted to know 
the whole of his life; it was equal to anything; and every- 
thing he had ,vas got by his own address and ingenuity. 
"I could tell the King," cried he, "more than an the 
Chapter. I want to talk to him, but he ahvays gets out 
of my 'way: he does not know IDe; he takes me for a com- 
mon person, like the rest of the canons here, and thinks of 
me no more than if I were only fit for the cassock; - a 
mere Scotch priest! Bless 'em!- they know nothing about 
llle. You have no conception what things I have done! 
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.And I want to tell 'eIIl all this; it '8 fitter for thetn to hear 
th'l.n what COll\e
 to their ears. 'Vhat I ,\'allt is for sOlllebody 
to tell them what I aIl1." They know it already, thought I. 
Then, when he haJ e
hau
ted this general panegyric, he 
descended to some few lJarticulars; especially dilating up- 
on his preaching, and applying to Ine for attesting it
 ex- 
cellence. " I shall lllake one sennon every year, precisely 
for you! " he cried: "I think I know ,vhat ,,,ill please you 
That on the Creation last Sunday was just to your taste. 
You shall have such another next residence. I think 1 
l'reach in the right tOIle - not too slow, like that pour 
wretch Grape, nor too fast, like Davis and the rest of 'elll ; 
but yet fast enough never to tire theine That's just Iny 
idea of gouJ preaching." 
TheIl hè tolJ lHe what excellent apartInents he had here, 
and how nluch he should like Iny opinion in fitting them 
up. He begged to kno,v if I could con1e to a concert, as 
he ,vuuld give such a OIle as ,vould delight me. I told 
hinl it was quite impu
sible. Then he said 1 might l'er- 
ha1>s bave Illore tilHe in town; and there he had the finest 
instI'lunents ill the worlJ. T assured him of his lnistake. 
SEPTE
IBEf{. -l\[y l11eulorandulns of this Illonth are su 
scanty that I shaH nut give theln in their regular dates. 
Tu Tile the lllunth Blust ueeds 1e sweet that brought to 
IHe friend
 deare
t to lIlY heart; and here again let Ine 
thank thenl for the reviving ,veek besto\ved upon me fronl 
the 10th to the 17th. 
011 the evening th8Y left me, my kind :ðlrs. Delany 
C'd.rried IDe to })r. lIerschel's. l\IaJame la Fîte 
aid, after- 
ward
, that, nothing reluaining upon earth good enough 
tv console IDe for les Lockes and 
'Irs. Phillips, I ,vas fain 
to travel to the IlluOn for COlllfOl't. I think it \vas very 
well said. 
And, indeed, I really found myself nluch pleased ,vitb 
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the little excursion. Dr. Herschel is a delightful luan; so 
unassuming, with his great knowledge, so willing to dis- 
pense it to the ignorant, and so cheerful and easy in his 
general manners, that, were he no genius, it would be im
 
possible not to relnark hinl as a pleasing and sensible man. 
I \yas equally pleased with his sister, WhOll1 I had 
,vished to see very much, for her great celebrity in her 
Lrother's science. She is very little, very gentle, very 
nlodest, and very ingenuous: and her nlanllers are those 
of a person unhackneyed alld unawed by the ,vorld, yet 
desirous to meet and to return its smiles. I love not the 
philosophy that braves it. This brother and sister seem 
gratified ,vith its favor, at the same tÏ111e that their own 
pursuit is all-sufficient to them without it. 
I inquired of l\fiss Herschel if she was still comet- 
hunting, or content now with the nloon? The brother 
answered, that he had the charge of the nloon, but he left 
to his 
ister to sweep the heavens for comets. 
Their nlanner of working together is most ingenious and 
curious. While he makes his observations without-doors, 
he has a Inethod of communicating them to his sister so 
imluediately, that she can instantly c0111mit them to paper, 
with the precise monlent in which they are made. By 
this means he loses not a minute, ,vhen there is anything 
particularly worth observing, by writing it down, but can 
still proceed, yet still ha ve his accounts and calculations 
exact. The methods he has contrived to facilitate this 
commerce I have not the terms to explain, though bis sim- 
ple manner of showing them made me fully, at the tin1e, 
comprehend them. 
The night, unfortunately, was dark, and I could not see 
the moon with the famous new telescope. I mean not the 
great telescope through which I had taken a walk, for that 
is still incomplete, but another of uncommon powers. I 
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saw Saturn) however, and his 
atellites, very distinctly, and 
their appearance was very beautiful 


SEPTE
IBER. - I saw a great deal of 
Jr. Bunbury in the 
course of this month, as he was iu waiting upon the Duke 
of York, who spent great part of it at \Vindsor, to the 
inexpressiùle delight of his alnlo
t idolizing father. 
Ir 
Bunùury did not open upon me \vith that mildness and 
urballity that n1Ïght lead Ine to forget the strokes of his 
vencil and power of his caricature: he early avowed a 
general disposition to laugh at, censure, or despise all 
around him. lIe began talking of everybody anù every- 
thing about us, \vith the decisive freedolll of a confirmed 
old intimacy. 
Notwithstanding the general reverence 1 pay to extraor- 
dinary talents, which lead Ine to think it even a species 
of impertinence to d\vell upon slnall failings in their rare 
possessors, :\Ir. Eunbury did not win n1Y good-will. His 
serious rnanner is supercilious and haughty, and his easy 
conversation wants rectitude in its l'rinciples. }1"or the 
rest, he is entertaining and gay, full of talk, sociable, vál- 
ling to enjoy what is going forward, and ready to speak his 
opinion \vith perfect unreserve. 
Plays and l'layers seem his darling theme: he can 
rave about them from morning to night, and yet be ready 
to rave again when morning returns. He acts as he talks, 
spouts as he recollects, and seems to give his \vhole soul to 
dramatic feeling and expression. This is not, however, his 
only subject. Love and romance are equally dear to his 
discourse, though they cannot be introduced with equal fre- 
quency. Upon these topics he loses himself wholly - he 
runs into rhapsodies that discredit l1Ìm at once as a father, 
a husband, and a moral man. He asserts that love is the 
first principle of life, and should take place of every other; 
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holds all bonds and obligations as nugatory that would 
claim a preference; and advances such doctrines of exalted 
sensations in the tender passion as made me trem ble while 
I heard then1. 
He adores "\Verter, and would scarce believe J had not 
reaù it - still less that I had begun it and left it off, from 
distaste at its evident tendency. I sa\v myself sink in- 
stantly in his estinlation, though till this little avowal I 
had appeared to stand in it very honorably. 


The Queen received a very beautiful and curious present 
this month fronl the King of Naples, consisting of a lnost 
complete set of china, and a dessert, representing antique 
games; the figures \vhite, and apparently from lnodels of 
very extraordinary merit and lJeauty. The plates gave the 
curiosities of HerculaneU111- every plate of tbe almost 
innumerable quantity containing a different representation. 
Combats of gladiators and of Anlazons, chiefs victorious 
returning for their prizes, old victors instructing youthful 
candidates, cars, chariots, lllen and horses, all in battle and 
disorder, conquerors claiming cro\vns of laurel, and tbe 
vanq uished writhing in the agonies of wounds and death - 
such were the subjects, and the execution in general was 
striking and masterly. 
So here I stop - this cahn month offering nothing more 
to relate: save, wbat you all kno\v, that I wrote nlY little 
ballad, "Willy," for Mr. William Locke, and that the 
writing it was my best amusement upon losing my dearest 
friend, because 1110st congenial with the sad feelings of my 
mind on the separation, 'v hen " Void was the scene, blank, 
vacant, drear!" A tautology so expressive of the tautology 
of my life and feelings, that it \vas the first line \vritten of 
my ballad, though afterwards inserted in the midst of it. 
THURSDAY, N OVE
IBER 1 :::;T. - I received my beautiful 
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fairings from my dearest Fredy, and a noble gÍO'r"lwle from 
IllY Susanna. 'Vhat sweet wealth to IHe! - such are the 
riches I covet; all meaner coin is thrown away upon me. 
It suits convenience, indeed, a little! - that I confess! 
! carried up to 
lrs. Schwellenberg the present sent her 
by :ny liberal Fredy. ""hen J produced it, she motioned 
it away ,vith her haud, and said, loftily, cc For what?" 
cc For civility, ma'am!" answered I, very coolly. Nevel 
theless, it was SOIHe tÏ1ne ere she could settle it with her 
notions to accept it. 
No one else, however, proved quite so sublime. 
SATURDAY, 3RD. - I carried to the lower Lodge my little 
offerings for the Princess Sophia, who had been ill some 
time, and kept her birthday in bed. She received them 
very prettily, l\Iiss Goldsworthy being so obliging as to 
usher nle into her rOOIn. They ,vere much admired by 
Princess 
lary, and the Princess An1elia insisted on my 
making her a separate visit in another room, where we 
played together very sociably. 
I also took the Sventurata her fairing; and she poured 
forth bitter cOlllplaints to Iue against the Cerbera. I could 
but condole ,vith her, anù advise a little" dignity of ab- 
sence)J till better received. 
THURSDAY, 8TH. - 
ry kindest Fredy's screen arrived on 
the very Illon1ent of tinle for presentation to Princess Au- 
gusta, 'v ho received it with the utmost s,veetness, and told 
ITlè they had a11 been much diverted lately, by l\lrs. Har- 
court, who, very innocèntly, bad acquainted theln there 
was a new fair kept at Leatherhead, ,vhere a 1fr. and 'Irs. 
Locke sent the most beautiful and elegant toys and orna- 
ments that could be conceived. 
FUIDAY, 27TH. - I had a terrible journey inùeed to 
town, l\Irs. Schwellenberg finding it expedient to have the 
glass do,vn on my side, whence there blew in a sharp 
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wind, which so painfully attacked my eyes, that they were 
inflamed even before w
 arrived in town. Mr. de Luc and 
Miss Planta both looked uneasy, but no one durst speak; 
and for me, it was among the evils that I can always best 
bear: yet before the 
vening I grew so ill that I could not 
propose going to Chel8ea, lest I should be utterly unfitted 
for Thursday's drawing-room. 
The next day, however, I received a consolation that has 
been some ease to my mind e
er since. My dear father 
spent the evening with me, and was so incensed at the state 
of my eyes, which were no\v as piteous to behold as to 
feel, alld at the relation of their usage, that he charged me, 
another time, to draw up my glass in defiance of all oppo- 
sition, and to abide by all consequences, since my place 
was wholly immaterial \vhen put in competition with my 
health. 
I was truly glad of this permission to rebel, and it has 
given IDe an internal hardiness in all similar assaults, that 
has at least relieved my mind from the terror of giving 
Inortal offence where most Io\ve implicit obedience, should 
provocation overpower my capacity of forbearance. 
We wrote jointly to our good and dear Mr. Twining, 
though I was so blind that my pen went almost its own 
way, and for the rest of the evening my dear father read 
me papers, letters, manuscripts innumerable. 
On the Thursday I was obliged to dress, just as if noth- 
ing was the matter. The next day, when we asseID bled to 
return to Windsor, Mr. de Luc was in real consternation at 
sight of my eyes; and I saw an indignant glance at my co- 
adjutrix, that could scarce content itself without being un- 
derstood. Miss Planta ventured not at such a glance, but a 
whisper broke out, as we were descending the stairs, expres- 
si ve of horror against the same poor person -POD?' person 
indeed - to exercise a power productive only of abhorrence: 
to those that view as well as to those that feel it! 
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Some business of l\Irs. Schwellenlerg's occdc;;ioned a 
delay of the journey, and we all retreated back; and when 
1 returned to my rOOln, 
liller, the old head housemaid, 
came to me, 
ith a little neat tin saucepan in her hand, 
saying, U Pray, Ina'am, use this for your eyes: 't is milk 
and butter, such as I used to make for J[adame Haggerdorn 
when she travelled in the winter with 
Ir
. Schwel- 
I Ù a" 
en er O' 
Good Heaven! I 10ally shuddered ,vhen she added, that 
all that poor \volnan's luisfortulles with her eyes, which, 
frOID inflammation after inflaulmation, gre\v nearly blinù, 
w'ere attributed by herself to these journeys, in which she 
was forced to have the glass down at her side in all 
,veathers, and frequently the glasses ùehind her also J 
Upon my word this account of my predecessor wa
 the 
least exhilarating intelligence I could receive! Goter told 
Ine, afterwards, that all the servants in the house had 
remarked I was going just the same way! 
l\fiss Planta presently ran into Iny rOOln, to say she had 
hopes we should tra,'el without this amiable being; and 
she had left me but a InOlllent when 
lrs. Stainforth suc- 
ceeded ber, exclaiming, " Oil, for lIeaven's sake, don't leave 
her behind; for Heaven's sake, Miss Burney, take her 
with you!" 'T was impossible not to laugh at these oppo- 
site interests, both, from agony of fear, breaking through 
0.11 res train t. 
Soon after, ho\vever, ,ve all assembled again, and got into 
the coach. .:\fr. de L1..1C, who \vas my vis-à-vü;, instantly 
pulled up the glass. "Put do\vn that glass!" was the 
inunediate orrler. He affected not to hear her, and begall 
conversing. 
he enraged quite tremendously, calling aloud 
to be obeyed \vithont delay. He looked compassionately at 
lIle, and shrugged his shoulders, and said, cc But, ma'am -" 
cc Do it, .àfr. de Luc, ,vhen I tell you! I will have it 1 'Vhen 
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you been too cold, you might bear it ! " "It is not for me, 
ma'am, but poor l\liss Burney." cc 0, poor Miss Burney 
might bear it the saIne! put it down, Mr. de Luc ! without, 
I will get out! put it down, when I tell you! It is my 
coach! I will have it selfs! I nlÏght go alone in it, or with 
one, or with what you call nobody, when I please!" 
Frightened for good Mr. de Luc, and the more for being 
much obliged to him, I now interfered, and begged hilll 
to let down the glass. Very reluctantly he complied, and 
I leant back in the coach, and held up my muff to my 
eyes. What a journey ensueù! To see that face when 
lighted up with fury is a sight for horror! I was glad to 
exclude it by Iny muff. Miss Planta alone attempted to 
speak. I did not think it incumbent on me to " make the 
agreeable," thus used; I was therefore wholly dumb: for 
not a word, not an apology, not one expression of being 
sorry for what I suffered, ,vas uttered. The most horrible 
ill-humor, violence, and rudeness, were all that were shown. 
Mr. de Luc was too luuch provoked to take his usual 
method of passing all off by constant talk: and as I had 
never seen him venture to appear provoked before, I felt a 
great obligation to his kindness. 
When we were about half way, we stopped to \vater the 
horses. He then again pulled up the glass, as if from 
absence. A voice of fury exclaimed, "Let it down! with- 
out I won't go! " "I am sure," cried he, "alll\1rs. de Luc's 
plants will be killed by this frost!" For the frost was 
very severe indeed. 
Then he proposed my changing places with 
Iiss Planta, 
who sat opposite Mrs. Schwellenberg, and consequently 
on the sheltered side. U Yes!" cried Mrs. Sch\vellellberg, 
" Miss Burney might sit there, and so she ought!" I told 
her briefly I was always sick in riding backwards. cc Oh, 
vel' well! when you don't like it, don't do it You might 
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bear it when you like it! What did the poor Haggerdorn 
bear it! when the blood was all running down from her 
eyes!" This wa
 too much! "I must take, then," I cried, 
"the more ,varning!" After that I spoke not a ,,"ord. I 
ruminat
d all the rest of the way upon my dear father's 
recent charge and pennission. I was upon the point con- 
tinually of availing Inyself of both, but alas! I felt the 
deep disappuintInent I should give hÏIn, and I felt the nlost 
cruel repugnance to owe a resignation to a quarrel. 
These reflections powerfully forbade the rebellion to 
which this unequalled arrogance and cruelty excited me; 
and after revolving them again and again, I - accepted a 
bit of cake ,vhicb she suddenly offered me as we reached 
Windsor, and determined, since I submitted to nlY monastic 
destiny from motives my serious thoughts deemed right, I 
would not be prompted to oppose it frorn Inere feelings 
of resentlnent to olle ,vho, strictly, Inerited only contelnpt. 
And froln this tinIe, my dear friends, I have shut out 
from my sight the prospect that such rumination was 
opening. I pray God I may persevere in crushing inferior 
motives - that I filay strengthen such as are better. But 
't is best to build no castles in the air. They have so ter- 
rible an aptitude, light as they are, to shatter their poor 
constructors in their fall. 
I would not have had my tender friends know this 
conflict at the time! Now that again my mind is made 
up to its fate, I feel sure of their nltinlate approbation, 
when I tell thern Iny ultimate opinion, which I Inust hope, 
also, to make my rule and practice in this, to me, momen- 
tous decision:- That, in total disregard to aU that belongs 
to myself, I must cherish no thought of retreat, unless 
called hence, by willing kindness, to the paternal home, 
or dri'Ven hence, by weakness and illness, from the fatigues 
of my office. I am glad I have ,vritten this. All better 
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resolves have double chance ,vith me, when I have com- 
municated them to my Susanna and Fredy. 
I gulped as ,vell as I could at dinner: bu1 all civil fits 
are again over. N at a word ,vas said to me; yet I was 
really very ill all the afternoon. The cold had seized my 
elbows, from holding them up so long, and I ,vas stiff and 
chilled all over. 
In the evening, however, came my soothing Mrs. Delany. 
Sweet soul! She folded me in her arms, and ,vept over 
my shoulder! 1\1:rs. Ashley had beeD with me, and saw my 
condition; and this beloved friend could not contain her 
grief. Yet how small a matter this to the ,vhole ! But 
this was apparent; and the whole, the tenor of my feelings, 
she knows not. 
Too angry to stand upon cefemðny this evening, she told 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, after our public tea, she must retire 
to my room, that she might speak with n1e alone. This 
was highly resented, and I was threatened, afterwards, that 
she would come to tea no more, and we might talk our 
secrets always. Mr. de Luc called upon me next Inorning, 
and openly avowed his indignation, protesting it was an 
oppression he could not bear to see used, and rel)roving 
me for checking him when he would have run all risks. 
I thanked him most cordially, but assured him the worst of 
all inflammations to me was that of a quarrel, and I en- 
treated him, therefore, not to interfere. But we have been 

ordial friends from that time forward. 
1\fiss Planta also caned, kindly bringing me some eye- 
water, and telling Ine she had never so longed to beat 
anybody in her life; (C And yet, I assure you," she added, 
"everybody remarks that she behaves, altogether, better to 
you than to anybody!" 0 Heavens! Mr. Turbulent 
spent almost all this month in attendance upon his deserv- 
ing wife, who relapsed, but recovered; and his conduct was 
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such as to give him a higher place in my good graces than 
he had ever yet secured hitn
elf. I saw him three or four 
times; all civility, but ,vholly without flights and raptures; 
tamed and composfld, happy ill the restoration of his wife, 
and cured of all ,vild ahsurclity. I conducted myself to 
him just as ,vhen \ve first grew acquainted - with open- 
ness, ch(1erfulne
s, and ea
e; appearing to forget an that 
had beell ,vroDg, and believing such an appearance the Lest 
means to make him forget it also. Such w'as this month 
in which, but for the sweet support of 
ft'S. Delany, I n1ust 
ahnost 'wholly have sunk under the tyranny, whether 
opposed or endured, of nlY most extraordinary coadjutrix. 
SATURDAY, DECE\IBER 1ST. - 'T is strange that t,,,o feel- 
ings so very opposite as love and resentment should have 
nearly equal power in inspiring courage for or a[Jain.
t the 
object that excites them; yet so it is. In former times I 
have often, on various occasions, felt it raised to anything 
possible by affection, and now I have found it mount to the 
boldest height by disdain. For, be it known, such gross 
and harsh usage I experienced in the end of last month, 
since the infhunmation of the eyes, which I bore much more 
composedly than sundry personal indignities that fono\\
ed, 
that I resolved upon a new' lnode of conduct - namely, to 
go out every evening, in order to show that I by no means 
considered myself as bound to stay at 110me after dinuer, 
if treated very ill: and this most courageous plan I flat- 
tered myself must needs either procure me a liberty of ab- 
sence, always so llluch wished, or occasion a change of 
behavior to Inore decency and endurability. 
I had received for to-day an invitation to meet Lady 
Bnte and Lady Louisa Stuart at my dearest :ðlrs. Delany '8, 
and 1 should have wished it at all times, so much I like 
thenl both. I had no opportunity to speak first to my 
Ruyal 
Iistress, but I went to her at noon, rather more 
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dressed than usual, and when I saw her look 8 little sur- 
prised, I explained my reason. She seemed very well 
satisfied with it, but my coadjutrix appeared in an aston- 
ishment unequalled; and at dinner, when we necessarily 
Inet again, ne'v testimonies of conduct quite 'without ex- 
alnple were exhibited; for when l\lrs. Thackeray and Miss 
Planta ,vere helped, she helped herself, and appeared pub- 
licly to send lne to Coventry - though the sole provoca- 
tion ,vas intending to forego her society this evening! 
I sat quiet and unhelped a fe,v minutes, considering 
what to do; for so little was my appetite, I \vas almost 
tempted to go without dinner entirely. Ho\vever, upon 
further reflection, I concluded it would but harden her 
heart still more to have this fresh affront so borne, and so 
related, as it must have been, through Windsor, and there- 
fore I calmly begged sonle greens from Miss Planta. 
Neither she nor Mrs. Thackeray had had courage to 
offer me anything, my " disgrace JJ being so obvious. The 
weakness of my eyes, ,vhich still \vould not bear the light, 
prevented me from tasting animal food all this time. A 
little ashamed, she then anticipated 1\liss Planta's assist- 
ance, by offering me some French beans. To curb my own 
displeasure, I obliged myself to accept them instead of the 
greens, and they tasted very well by that means, though 
they came through such hands. 
Unfortunately, however, this little softening was pres- 
ently worn out, by some speeches which it encouraged 
from Mrs. Thackeray, who seemed to seize the moment of 
permission to acknowledge that I ,vas in the room, by tell- 
ing me she had lately met some of my friends in town, 
among whom Mrs. Chapone; and the Burrows family had 
charged her with a thousand regrets for my seclusion from 
their society, and as many kind compliments and good 
wishes. This again sent me to Coventry for the rest of 
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the dinner. Whell it wac; 0\ er, and we were all going up- 
stairs to coffee, I spoke to Colulnb, in passing, to have a 
chair for Jue at seven 0 'clock. cc For what, then," cried 
a stern voice behind IHe, U for ,vhat go you upstairs at all, 
when you don't drink coffee 1" Did she inlagine I should 
answer CI For your society, mct.'am 1" X 0 - I turned back, 
quick as lightning, anù only saying U Very well, ma'aIn," 
Inoved towarùs my own room. 
Again a little ashalned of herself, she added, rather n10re 
civilly, "For \vhat should you have that trouble?" I 
siInply repeated my U Very well, ma 'am," in a voice of, I 
believe, rather pique than calm acquiescence, and entered 
my own apartment, unable to enjoy this little release, 
however speedy to obtain it, from the various, the griev- 
ous emotions of my mind, that this was the person, use 
me how she might, ,vith whom I must chiefly pass my 
ti me ! 
So unpleasant were the sensations that filled me, that I 
could recover no gaiety, even at the house of my beloved 
friend, though received there by her dear self, her beauti- 
ful niece, and Lady Bute and Lady Louisa, in the nlost 
flattering manner. Yet I stayed till ten o'clock, though 
hitherto I had returned at nine. I ,vas willing to make 
Dlanifest that I did not make such sacrifice of my tirne 
equally to the extremest rudeness as to common civility; 
for more than common civility never, at best, repays it. 
Lady Bute and Lady Louisa were both in such high 
spirits themselves, that they kept up all the conversation 
between them, and with a vivacity, an acuteness, an arch- 
ness, and an observation on men and manners so clear and 
sagacious, that it ".ould be difficult to pass an evening of 
greater entertainment. They were just returning from 
Bath, and full fraught with anecdote and character, which 
they dealt out to their hearers ,vith so much point auò 
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humor, that we attended to them like a gratified audience 
of a public place. 
My reception at home was not quite sÌ1nilar; and I ob- 
served, even in my Royal Mistress, a degree of gravity that 
seemed not pleased. I conjectured that my absence had 
been lamented. How hard, if so, not to make known, in 
my turn, ho\v my presence is accepted! However, I will 
not complain of her; I will only continue to absent rny- 
self, while she behaves thus intolerably. 
Accordingly, the next evening, I went to Mrs. de Luc's, 
and there I had a little music. Miss Myers, a poor girl 
who has been rescued from much mischief and distress 
through the benevolence of good Mrs. de Luc, played upon 
the violin, and in a very pleasing manner. 
The Présidente was all amaze at this second visit; but 
rather less imperious. All I regretted ,vas my poor Miss 
P-, ,vho bad come to tea, and had no Ineans to get 
away before me: I had therefore advised her to make a 
virtue of necessity, and to faire l'agréable in my absence. 
But the account she gave me, on my return, of the ex- 
treme haughty ill-breeding she had experienced sincerely 
concerned IDe for her. She assured 111e she would not 
change situations with me, to avoid any situation she ever 
could conceive; and the good nature with which she la- 
mented my destiny, from this little sample of ,,,hat it is 
unassisted, has really endeared her to me very mnch. 
The behavior of my coadjutrix continued in the same 
strain - really shocking to endure. I always began, at 
our first meeting, some little srnall speech, and constantly 
recei ved so harsh a rebuff at the second word, that I then 
regularly seated myself by a table, at work, and remained 
wholly silent the rest of the day. 
I tried the experiment of making my escape; but I was 
fairly conquere
. from pursuing it. The constant black re- 
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('pption deplesser1 me out of powers to exert for flight; and 
therefore I relinquished this plan, and only got off, as I 
could, to my own rooln, or remained dumb in hers. 
To detail the circunlstances of the tyranny and the 
grossièreté 1 experienced at this time "yould be afflicting to 
my beloved friends, and oppressive to myself. I am fain, 
however, to confess they vanquished me. I found tbe res- 
toration of some degree of decency quite necessary to my 
quiet, since such open and horrible ill-will from one daily 
in my sight even affrighted mp; it pursued me in shocking 
visions even when I a voided her presence; and therefore I 
was content to put upon myself the great and cruel force 
of seeking to conciliate a person \vho had no complaint 
against me, but that she had given me an inflammation of 
the eyes, \vhich had been witnessed and resented by h81 
favorite 
r. de Luc. I rather believe that latter circum- 
stance was ,vhat incensed her so inveterately. 
I gave up either going to D1Y beloyed solace, or receiv- 
ing her here, and offered my service to play at piquet.- 
At first this was disdainfully refused, and but very proudly 
accepted afterwards. I had no ,yay to compose my own 
spirit to an endurance of this, but by considering myself 
as rnar'ried to her, and therefore that all rebellion could but 
enò. in disturbance, and that concession ",'as my sole chance 
for peace! Oh \vhat reluctant nuptials! - ho\v often did I 
say to myself - \Vere these chains voluntary, how coulò. T 
bear them! - how forgive myself that I put them on ! 
The next extraordinary step she took was ODe that 
promised me amends for all : she told me that there \\yas 
no occasion we should continue together after coffee, unless 
by invitation. I eagerly exclaimed that this seemed a 
most feasible ,yay of producing some variety in our inter- 
course, and that I would adopt it most readily. She 
\vanted instantly to can back her words: she had expected 
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I should be alarnled, and solicit her leave to be buried 
,vith her every evening! When she saw 111e so eager in 
acceptance, she looked mortified and disappointed; but I 
would not suffer her to retract, and I began, at once, to 
retire to my room the moment coffee \vas over. 
This flight of the sublinle, which, being her own, she 
could not resent, brought all round: for as she saw me 
every evening prepare to depart ,vith the coffee, she con- 
stantly began, at that period, some civil discourse to detain 
me. I always suffered it to succeed, while civil, and when 
there ,vas a failure, or a pause, I retired. By this means I 
recovered such portion of quiet as is compatible with a 
situation like mine: for she soon returned entirely to such 
behavior as preceded the offence of my eyes; and I ob- 
tainerl a little leisure at which she could not repine, as a 
caprice of her own bestowed it. 
To finish, however, with respect to the Présidente, I must 
no\v acquaint you that, as my eyes entirely grew well, 
her incivility entirely wore off, and I became a far greater 
favorite than I had ever presumed to think myself till 
that time! I was obliged to give up my short-lived priv- 
ilege of retirement, and live on as before, making only my 
two precious little visits to Iny beloved cOlnforter and sup- 
porter, and to devote the rest of my wearisome time to her 
presence - better satisfied, however, since I now saw that 
open war made me wretched, even when a victor, beyond 
what any subjection could do that had peace for its terms. 
This was not an unuseful discovery, for it has abated 
all propensity to experiment in shaking off a yoke \vhich, 
however hard to bear, is so annexed to my place, that I 
must take one with the other, and endure them as I can. 
My favor now was beyond the favor of all others; I was 
cc My good Miss Berner JJ at every other word, and no one 
else was listened to if I w0111d speak, and no one else was 
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aecepted for a partner if I would play! I found no cause 
to which I could attrihute this change. I believe the 
whole a nlere matter of caprice. 
During all this time, and all this disturbance, the bc- 
havior of nlY Royal '[istrcss was ulliforInly kind, bTfa- 
cious. cOllfiùcntial, and sweet. She ùestowed upon tOC 
more and Inore trust, by every opportunity; anrl when- 
ever I was alnne with her, her whole countenance spoke 
benignity. 
l\. most m8lancholy event happened in this n10nth to A. 
IHOst tenùer u1other, Lady Louisa Clayton, \\"ho lost hßr 
only daughter, 'fiss Emily, by a death as unexpected as 
it seems prernature. Everybody joined in laIuentillg her. 
Shp \\ as good and aJnia.ble, and much and generally loved. 
Lady Louisa bears this heavy blow in a manner unequalled 
for steady fortitude. 
I \vent, also, to condole with poor 1fadame la :Fite, 
whose affliction ,vas, I heard, very great, as Emily had 
been the first friend of her own poor Elise. r found her 
weeping, and nluch touched: but she described to me all 
her feelings with so Inany picturesq ue expressions, dnd 
poptif'al cOInparisons drawn bet\veen Emily Clayton and 
her Elise, and added so much of the cruel disappointment 
she had herself én(lured, in the midst of this affliction, that 
sa chère 
r
HleInoisene Borni had not come to her house to 
meet 
Irs. Roùerts and 
[rs. Kennicott - that, ,vhen I 
\veighed the Ì\vo 
orrows together, I found my opinion of 
Lut h all the lighter. 
TUE
DA Y, .J ANUARY 1 ST. - I began the Dew year, as I 
enderl the uld one, by seizing the first mOIuent it presented 
to lIlY own dispos.ll, for flying to l\Irs. Delany, and begging 
her annual benediction. She besto,ved it with the sweetest 
atlectioD, and I 
pellt, as usual, all the time with her I had 
to spare. It seems ahvays so short: yet we now Ineet 
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ahnost regularly twice a-day. Yet where there is a per- 
fect confidence, there is so much to communicate, and so 
much to discuss, and compare opinions about, that the 
shortest absence supplies food for the longest meeting. 
And, indeed, without any materials of events, an inter- 
course the nlost smooth and uninterrupted with a mind so 
full, an imagination so fertile, and a Inemory so richly 
stored as 1frs. Delany's, \vould still seem brief, if broken 
only by that \vhich ,viII break all things. 
l\fy kind Mrs. Ord, by appointment, can1e to Ine early at 
St. James's, and stayed till three o'clock. We had much 
to say to each other. I proffered her an evening against 
Iny next return to town, and begged her to let me meet a 
party of myoId friends at her house. It is high time I 
should see them again, after this long separation; and now 
that my mind is easy, and I am quite resigned to my fate 
and situation, I feel an anxiety not to be forgotten by those 
,vho have been kind to me, and a yet stronger one to 
show theln I have set no forgetting example. I rather 
wish to make this first re-entrance at the house of Mrs. 
Ord than at any other, because I am proud to show every- 
body the just first place she holds with me, an10ng all that 
set; next, indeed, to my most bosom friends do I prize her, 
and because I am sure she will make a selection that will 
give me pleasure. 
Mr. Smelt, the only person who, to both, would have 
been a welcome interrupter, came from the Drawing-room, 
to make me a little visit. 
We had scarce arranged ourselves when a real intruder 
broke in, that disconcerted us all - Mr. S-; but he is 
never disconcerted himself, for he never perceives what 
mischief he enacts. He came to beg my consolation upon 
a misfortune he had met the day before. He was the 
Queen's Equerry in waiting, as usual, and came to the 
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Palace to attend her lYfajesty to the p1ay; but he stole up- 
stairs, jnto our eating-parlor, and stayed chattering there 
till he ,vas too late, and the Queen was gone, anù all the 
suite, and his own royal coaeh a1l10llg the rest! So he had 
to walk across the park in the rain, to get into a chair. 
Yet he entreated me not to tell 
frs. Schwellenberg, for 
he said she ".ould ùe more severe upon hilH thall anybody. 
The Queen, he sa\v by her looks, had pardoned him, but 
vlith Mrs. Schwellenùerg he could have no chance of 
quarter. 
He went not away till ?\Ir. Smelt kindly drew him off, 
by proposing that they should return to the drawing-room 
together. 

Ir:;. Ord was soon obliged to follow, but not till she had 
distressed 111e, in the only ,yay she can vain Ine, by in- 
veigling, rather than forcing upon me, a beautiful but very 
expensive ne\v year's gift: as to Iter child, she says, she 
does it, dnd 1 feel her so truly maternal I dare not struggle 
,vith her. cc And why should you?" 1 hear my Fredy 
whisper. 
Iy dearest Fredy, for the same Illotive that 
urges the struggle with yourself - a wish of preventing 
such costly tokens of regard from being repeated, since I 
cannot be easy to see the best economists I know turn 
prodigals only for nle. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 4TH. - In the Illorning, 1\1rs. Schwel- 
lenberg presented me, from the Queen, with a new year's 
gift. It is plate, and very plegallt. The Queen, I find, 
lllake:3 lJresents to her whole household every year: more 
or less, according to some standard of their claÏIns which 
she sets up, very properly, in her o,vn Inind. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 6TH. - Things are no\v, indeed, much 
Inended. I gain abundantly Inore time, and that recruits 
me, and my present plan of operations unlocks IDe frorn that 
enclosure of stagnation which, in nlY former plan, seemed 
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necessary to my well-doing. I really thank Colonel Wel- 
bred very much, as I think this coming forth will reCOD( Ue 
my absences far more than all my studious holding backs 
- I mean in company, for when tête-à-tête I have always 
been as communicative as I could urge myself to be. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 8TH. - I met l\lr. Bryant, who came 
by appointment to give me that pleasure. He was in very 
high spirits, full of anecdote and arnusement. He has as 
uluch good-humored chit-chat and entertaining gossiping 
as it he had given no time to the classics and his studies, 
instead of having nearly devoted his life to them. One or 
two of his little anecdotes I will try to recollect. 
In the year thirty-three of this century, and in his own 
memory, there was a cause brought before a judge, between 
two high,vaymen, who had quarrelled about the division of 
their booty; and these men had the effrontery to bring 
their dispute to trial. " In the petition of the plaintiff," 
said Mr. Bryant, "he asserted that he had been extremely 
misused by the defendant; that they had carried on a very 
advantageous trade together upon Blackheath, Hounslo\v 
Heath, Bagshot Heath, and other places; that their busi- 
ness chiefly consisted in watches, wearing apparel, and 
trinkets of all sorts, as well as large concerns bet\veen thenl 
in cash; that they had agreed to an equitable partition of 
all profits, and that this agreelnent had been violated. So 
impudent a thing, the judge said, was never brought before 
out in a court, and so he refused to pass sentence in favor 
of either of them, and dismissed them frorll the court." 
Then he told us a great number of cornic slip-slops, of 
the first Lord Baltimore, who made a constant misuse of 
one word for another: for instance, "I have been," says he, 
H upon a little excoriation to see a ship lanced; and there's 
not a finer going vessel upon the face of God's yearth: 
you've no idiom how well it sailed." 
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IIaving given us this elcgant slJecimcn of the language 
of one lcrd, he proèeeded to give us one equally forcible 
uf the understalldillg of another: - The 1ate Lord P1y- 
mouth, meetiug in a country town ,,'ith a l)uppet-show, 
\\ dS induced to sce it; alHl, frotH the high entertaiument 
he recei \red through Punch, he detcrD1Ïned to buy hÜn, 
and accordingly asked his price, and paid it, and carried 
the puppet to his cOllntry-hou!=ie, that he might be diverted 
with him at any odd hour! 1\11'. Bryant prutests he met 
the same troop just as the purchase had been made, and 
went hirn:;clf to the puppet-show, which ,vas exhibited 
senza Punch! 
Next he spoke UlJUll the l\[ysteries, ur urigin of our the- 
atrical entertainments, and repeated the plan and conduct 
of several of these strange cOlllpositions, in particular ODe 
he relllembered which was called " Noah's Ark," and in 
,vhich that patriarch and his sons, just previous to the 
Deluge, made it all their delight to speed themselves into 
the ark without 
Irs. X oah, whom they ,vished to escape; 
Lut she surprised thcnl j lIst as they had embarked, and 
llUi.de 
o prodigious a racket against the door that, after a. 
long and violent contention, she forced theIn to open it, 
and gained admission, baving first contented thelu b) being 
kept out till she was thoroughly wet to the skin. These 
Illost eccentric and unaccountable dramas filled up the 
chief of our conversation; anù whether to consiùer thllll 
luost with laughter, as ludicrous, or ,vith horror, as blas- 
lJhenlOus, remains a doubt I cannot well solve. 
This is 
Irs. Delany's last week at 'Vindsor. On Satur- 
day she goes to town for the ,vinter; so do we ourselve8 
on Tuesday. She could not come out this evening, and I 
detern1Ïued to drink tea with her. I stayed, ho,vever, \v-ith 

frs. Scll wellenberg till just before her O'VH tea-tirlle J be. 
cauciC sIlt:: Was alolle, utili was vcr,} civil. 
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I found my dear 
lrs. Delany sweeter, lllore alive, and 
kinder than ever. This evening I finished reading her 
memoirs. The almost incessant dangel'
 to \vhich she was 
exposed in all the early part of her life, and the purity of 
prudence ,vith ,vhich she always extricated herself from 
them, have 11lore than ever raised IllY admiration and in.. 
creased IllY tenderness. \Vhat a character is Mrs. De.. 
lany's 1- how noble throughout! - how great upon great 
occasions! - ho,v sweet, ho\v touching, how interesting 
upon all! Oh, ,vhat should I do without her here? That. 
question ,vill occnr, but no answer can I make to it. 
Heaven be praised, however, she is well, uncolllmonly 
well, and looks as if she would live to be one hundred 
years old with ease. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 10. - The evening I spent wholly with 
Mrs. Delany, who was to go to town the next day. But 
when, the next morning, I called to see her set off, and 
take her kind blessing, I found her in much anxiety; her 
niece had been ill in the night, and she had sent for Dr. 
Lind; and it was agreed their journey should be put off 
to the next day. 
How did I languish to spend with them that day! but 
I was obliged to come home to dinner; 1fiss Planta and 
Madlle. Montmoullin being engaged to me. 
r was amply recolllpensed for this little forbearance in 
spending an evening the most to lllY natural taste of any I 
have spent officially under the royal roof. How high 
Colonel Welbred stands \vith me you know; Mr. :Fairly, 
with equal gentleness, good breeding, and àelicacy, udds a 
far more general turn for conversation, and seemed not 
only ready, but pleased, to open upon subjects of such 
serious import as were suited to his state of n1Ïnd, and 
could not but be edifying, from a man of such high moral 
character, to all 'v ho heard him. 
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LIfe and Death were the deep tL.elnes to which he led j 
and the little space Letwecll theIu.. and the little value of 
that clpace, were the subject of his CUlllments. The un- 
happiness ùf IUan, at least after the ardur üf his first youth, 
and the general worthlessness of the world, seetued so 
deeply Ünpressed on his mind, that no reflection appeared 
tu Le consolatory tu it, 
a\ e the nece

ary shortne::;s of our 
mortal career. 
Respect to his o,vn pri vaLe Inisfortunes 1 rllade In
 listen 
in silence to a doctrine I àlll else eyer ready to try to CUIH- 
bat: for I canuot Illyse]f conceive this world so necessa- 
rily at variance with happiness, nul' suppose our beneficent 
Creator averse to our enjoying it, even 011 earth, where we 
seek it in innocence. 
Colonel 'Vel bred scarcely eÀerteù hiInself any Letter, 
and, J do not doubt, he gave ,yay froIH the satne lllotive: 
for he seeIneJ to feel every consideration that the most 
respectful COllilx1.ssion can inspire, for the situation as well 
as sentiments of 
Ir. Fairly. 
"\Vhen he talke(l, ho\vever, of the ardor of youth, I could 
not refrain nallling .:\11'8. Delany, and Inentioning that she 
had still every susceptihility fur happiness; and that I al- 
ways thuught with pleasure, frolu such an instance of tIle 
durability of hUlllan powers, that there was au time, no 
age, in w hich n1Ì
ery seemed tied to our existence, or in 
,vhicb, excevt for CirCUll1stances, it might not, prettyequal- 
ly, be happy. 
U I ndeeù," answered he, H there is no time - I know of 
nune - in which life is well worth having. The prospect 
before us is never such as to Inake it worth preserviug, 
except froIa religious motives. U 
I felt shocked and SOITY. I \vished hÍIn at K orbury ; 
and ventured - hardly, though, speaking to be heard -- to 
1 Colonel fairly had lost his wife during the preceding summer. 
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acknowledge that I thought differently, and believed hap
 
piness dependent upon no season of life, though its nloùe 
must be adapted to all its changes. 
" But do y"'u think," cried he, in a tone of extreme de- 
jection, t( that those \vho before forty have never tasted it, 
may ever expect it after?" 
Has he never tasted happiness, \"ho so deeply drinks of 
sorrow? He surprised me, and filled me, indeed, with 
equal wonder and pity. At a loss how to make all answer 
sufficiently general, I made none at all, but referred to 
Colonel W elbred. Perhaps he felt the same difficulty, for 
he said nothing; anù 1\1r. Fairly then gathered all answer 
for himself, by saying, " Yes, it may, indeed, be attainable 
in the only actual as well as only right way to seek it- 
that of doing good! " 
"If," cried Colonel W elbred, afterwards, t( I lived always 
in London, I should be as tired of life as you are. I al- 
ways sicken of it there, if detaineù beyond a certain tÏ1ne." 
They then joined in a general censure of dissipated life, 
and a general distaste of dissipated characters.1 \vhich 
seemed, however, to comprise almost all their acquain- 
tance; and this presently occasioned 
lr. Fairly to ::;ay, 
" It is, however, but fair for you and me to o\vn, vVelbred, 
that if people in general are bad, we live chiefly arnongst 
those who are the worst." 
Whether he meant any particular set to which they be- 
long, or whether his reflection went against people in high 
life, such as constitute their own relations aud connections 
in general, I cannot say, as he did not exvlaill hiInself. 
But I again wished him safe in Norbury Park, and looking 
from thence at a loved and pure abode, at the bottom as 
well as at the top of that sweet hill! 
This, however, \vas no time for indulging nlyself in talk
 
ing upon that subject, or painting scenes of felicity. Mr. 
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Fairly, heside
 the attention due to him from all, in con- 
sideration of his late loss, nlerited from me peculiar def- 
erence, in return for a mark I received of his disposition to 
tl:ink favorahly of me from our first ctcquaintance; for not 
more was I surprised than pleased at his opening frankly 
upon the character of IllY coadjutrix, and telling me at 
once, that ,,'hen first he saw me here, just before the Oxfoni 
expedition, he had sincerely felt for and pitied me. 
This must have resulted wholly froln his o\vn sense of 
the nature of things, as nothing, I aln certain, escaped rnp 
that betrayed my unhappiness at that period. I did not, 
however, venture to enlarge upon the subject, and he in- 
stantly dropped it when be found me reserved; though he 
laughed a little hinlself, on recollecting the dialogue upon 
the newspapers, and said be had ReeTI my in,vard laugh, 
though, at that tin1e, he observed me too much in a,ve of 
1\Irs. Schwellen berg not to rlisguise it. 
I fancy, by his saying (( at that time," he conceives me 
now a person at large, and dra,vs this conclusion from see- 
ing Ine converRe so Jnuch \vith Colonel "r elbred in pres- 
ence of La P1'ésidente. He does Hot kno\\' how ne\v a 
husinrss that is, nor that it is wholly 0\\ ing to the Colonel's 
innocence of Iny general retirernent, not to any fresh 
adopted measures of my o,vn courage. But I soon found 
bim one whose observation was all alive to whatever 
p


(,ll ; and, with thos
 keen remarkers, where their 
shrewdness is unallied to ill-nature, there is a zest in con- 
verRing that gives a spirit to every suhject. 
\Vhen they lefti me to go to the nnu
ic-room, I hastened 
to my dear 1st 
Irs. Delany, and stayed to the last moment. 
I found 
Iiss p- recovered, and ready for her journey 
the ne""ít morning, T recounted my evening's adventures, 
and my sweet counsellor approved my ne"? promise, anrl 
strongly advised nle to n1ake the best throughout of an of- 
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ficial circumstance that could not, ,vithout infinite difficulty, 
be wholly avoided. She gave me a very kind message for 
}"lr. Fairly, inviting him to visit her in town, in remenl- 
brance of his mother, with whom she ,vas well acquainted. 
SUNDAY, 13TH. - I went to breakfast with my beloved 
old friend, and found her lovely niece quite well, and Dr. 
Lind ,vith them, who, seeing my good spirits to find aJl 
well, joined to my extreme haste not to be too late for 
church, said I was tC in a very fidget of joy." 
They ,vere all prepared for departure; and that, I am 
ijure, was no joy to me, though ,ve ,vere now so soon to go 
to town ourselves for the winter. 
I ran all the way, past King, Colonels, and regiment, to 
church, and just entered before the Queen. 
At tea-time I went at once, and stationed myself in the 
room, with a book to pass the time till the arrival of my 
company; for !\lr. Fairly's open request, and my own ac- 
quiescence, fixed me to my office during his stay, and 
determined me to take no further steps for eluding it. 
He came, and brought his little son, with Colonel V\T el- 
bred and General Harcourt, and all of them before eight 
o'clock, I fear from still nlÌsunderstanding the affair of 
yesterday. The two Colonels seated themselves next me 
on each side, and little 1vIr. Fairly sat on his father's chair 
He seems a sweet boy - open, innocent, and sensible- 
and his father almost lives in hÍ1n. 
The evening was not so unexceptionable as that of yes- 
terday, for the cold General Harcourt was a damp to it. I 
had, however, a good deal of separate conversation with 
Mr. Fairly, while Colonel Welbred talked with the Gen- 
eral He asked me for 
1iss Baker's letter, assuring me 
that both himself and Colonel V\T elbred had been much 
disappointed by missing it. I instant1y pro({uced it. The 
expression for which I had sho'wn it, concerning my Lord 
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Chesterfield - tt \Vhat pit) it is his spirits run away with 
his brains!" - alnused him much, and led to a g(.)od deal 
of character-stricture in a Inore genera] way. ",.. e also 
talked over the old newslJaper story at full length; and I 
acquainted him of some laughable particulars which had 
followed his departure. He held them almost in too much 
contempt to laugh, but very gently and compassionately 
turned the dit;course into an expression of concern at Iny 
situation, in being tied to such a person. He had felt, he 
said, quite sorry for Ine, and the nlore as he ,vas told that 
she now Illade a point of always appearing, though in the 
latter tinles of 1\1rs. Haggerdorn, he informed me, she had 
seldom shown herself. 
This is an obligation de pi us ! 
Just as tea. was over the King came into the room. He 
stayed chatting, and in high spirits SOlne time, and "rhen 
he went, called General Harcourt to follo\v. The other two 
stood suspended a mornent, whetber to go also, according 
to the usual custom, or to seize the apparent privilege of 
having no sunlIIlons, to stay. But the suspense was d
- 
cided by Colonel 'Vel bred, \vllo, smiling a little at his own 
act, softly stepped to the dour, shut it, and then returued 
to his seat, with the look of a man 'v ho said to himself, 
(C Come, 't is as well to stay and be comfortable! " 
Mr. Fairly seen1S ever ready at an invitation of tbat sort, 
and sat down Ünnlediately; and then they entered into 
conversation, with so Inuch good sense, good breeding, good 
morality, and good fellowship, that far fron) wishing my- 
self released, I was happy in their relinquishing both the 
usual waiting-rooln, and their own Equerry-apartment, anrl 
preferring to renlain in the tea-room. 
There is sonlething in Colonel 'Velbrpr! :::>u 
:;;
nt, so 
equal, and so p]l'asiug, it is impo
sible not to see him with 
Rpprohation, and to speak of him \\ ith praise. But I 
VOL. I. 27 
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found in J\lr. Fairly a much greater depth of understand.. 
ing; and all his sentiments seem formed upon the most 
perfect basis of religious morality. 
During the evening, in talking over plays and players, 
\ve all three united \vannly in panegyric of :\lrs. Siddons; 
but when l\lrs. Jordan ,vas named, 
lr. Fairly and myself 
'were left to make the best of her. Observing the silence 
of Colonel Welbred, \ve called upon him to explain it. 
"I have seen her," he ans,vered, quietly, "but in one 
part." 
" \Vhatever it 'was," cried 
ir. Fairly, "it must have been 
,veil done." 
" Yes," answered the Colonel, " and so well that it seemed 
to be her real character; and I disliked her for that very 
reason, for it \vas a character that, off the stage or on, is 
equally distasteful to me - a hoyden." 
I had had a little of this feeling myself \v hen I saw her in 
the " Romp," where she gave me, in the early part, a real dis- 
gust; but afterwards she displayed such uncommon humor 
that it brought IDe to pardon her assumed vulgarity, in 
favor of a representation of nature, \vhich, in its particular 
class, seemed to me quite perfect. 
At length, but not till near ten o'clock, ::\1r. FaÏ11y sail1, 
" Now, Miss Burney, I fear we are trespassing upon your 
time ? " 
Colonel Welbred, \vith a look of alal'1ll, instantly arose. 
repeating a similar question. I said they did me honor; 
but thinking it really time to break up, I added nothing 
more, and they left nle, pleased with them both, and satis- 
fied how little the official room had to do with my general 
distaste to my evenings there, since these two evenings 
had appeared as short as if spent in the fairest regions ot 
liberty. 
MONDAY, 14TH. - This morning my dear Miss Carn. 
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brirlgE.' spent with me. 
lrs. Hemming came to visit a re- 
lation at "\Vinrlsor, and she kindly took the opportunity to 
sppnd the same time with me. Her society \vas rlou hly 
'welcoyne to me, as it was my first nlol'ning for missing my 
levered old friend. 
Again I stationed myself, with work and books, ready 
for my cavaliers in the evening. ::\fr. Fairly's positive re- 
quest has taken off a \\'odd of indecision. I was not, how- 
ever, quite so ,yell pleased with my office \vheD I sa\y 
General Grenville and 
Ir. Fisher enlarge the party. 
Ir 
Fisher, indeed, is never un welconle; hut General GrenvilÜs 
is as cold as General Harcourt, and \vears an air of proud 
shyness extremely ill calculated to bring fOr\vard those 
,vho are vaclnvard. He is, besides, a valetudinary, and 
restless and cnnuyé to a most comfortless excess. 
(( Will you give me leave," cried Colonel 'Vel bred, (( to 
begin your circle 1 " and drew a chair next llline, w hile 
Ir. 
Fairly took my other side, quite as a thing of course; and 
indeed I conversed with him almost solely, all tbe eyen- 
ing, leaving the other two gentlenlen to do their best for 
General Grenville, wl10nl T could. by no means attenlpt. 
Colonel 'Velbred extremely admired my beautiful N or- 
hury workbox, and he did nle the honor to suspect the 
iTupressions of being )uy own. .For a moment T felt sorry 
to undeceive him, but it ,vas only for a mornent: the hap- 
piness of saying by WhOBl wa
 the joint work, succeeded, 
and was far greater than I think I could have felt even 
frorn a more selfish consciousness. 
"Then tea wa
 over, poor Cieneral Grenvil1p, who harl 
hp
n some time stretching and yawning, called out, (( Come, 
Fairly, come! -let's go to the l{ing." 
U I shall have quite stanrling enough to sati
fy nle," 
RllS\Vered ::\lr. Fairly, U if I go half an hour later!" 
" No, no - hut it '8 tinle! - C!Þlne ! " 
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cc You may go if you please," answered he, Lawing his 
full permission; u the King ,viII \vant to talk ,vith you 
about the Duke of York: but Welbred and I may stand 
still and hear! To be sure, a great inducenlent to quit 
Miss Burney's tea-table!" 
He could not help laughing, but ,vas forced for SOIlle 
t ÍIne to desist; and then attacking Colonel Welbred, de- 
clared it was absolutely necessary they should no'w sho,v 
themselves. 
Colonel '\Velbred, getting his hat, vlith a leave-taking 
bo,v to me, said " I am afraid it is;" and they 'went to- 
gether, but l\lr. Fairly steadily stayed out his half-hour 
longer. 
1:r. Fisher had brought hÜn a very curious Latin 
poem, upon London and its environs, and they read it 
together, explailling and translating to 111e as they went on, 
though not without many professions of suspicion that I 
c;hould understand it \vithout that trouble. Not a syllable, 
Rea yen knows! 
JANUARY 31sT. - And now I Dlust finish my account of 
this month by my own assembly at IllY dear l\lrs. Ord's. I 
passed through the friendly hands of l\íiss Ord to the most 
cordial ones of Mrs. Garrick,l who frankly embraced me, 
saying, " Do I see you, once more before I tie, my tear little 
spark? for your father is my flame, all my life, and you 
are a little spark of that flame ! " 
She added how much she had wished to visit me at the 
Queen's house, when she found I no longer came about the 
world; but that she \'7as too " tisc1'eet," and I did Dot dare 
say u Do come!" unauthorized. Then came Mr. Pepys, 
and I do not know 'what my dear Fredy would haye said 
to his raptures at the Il1eeting. She '\7ould ha ve asked 


1 Widow of David Garrick. Born at Vienna (where for SOTre time Bh
 
was a dancer on the stage) in 1725, came to London in 1744. Died at tI 
vQrvadvanced agr in 1822. 
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him, perhap
, if it would make a goorl paragraph I He 
spoke to me instantly of the U Streathaln lRtters." He is 
in agony as to bis own fate, but said there could be no 
doubt of my faring well. Not, as T assured him, to my 
own content, if named at all. 
'Ye were interrupted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. I 

vas 
quite glad to see him; and we began chatting with all our 
old spirit, and he quite ravec1 against my present Efe of 
confinement, and the invisibility it had occasioned, &c., &c. 
I was next called to ßlrs. 
Iontagu, who was behind ,vith 
no one in kind speeches, and who insisted upon making 
me a visit at the Queen's house, and would take no denial 
to my fixing my own time, whenever I wa
 at leisure, and 
sendi ng her word; and she pron1Ïsed to put off any and 
every engagement for that purpOSt. I could rnake no 
other return to such civility, but to desire to postpone it 
tin Iny dear 
Ir. and 'Irs. Locke came to to".n, and could 
meet her. 
Then up caIne :\frs. Chapone, and, after ITIOst cordially 
shaking hands ,vith me, U But I hope," she cried, tC yon are 
not always to appear only as a comet, to be starecl at, anlI 
then vanish? If you are, let IDe beg at least to be brushed 
by your tail, and not hear you have disappeared before D1Y 
telescop(.J is ready for looking at you!" 'Yhen at last T 
,vas able to sit down, after a short conference with every 
one, it ,vas next to l\Ir. 'Val pole, who had secured me a 
place by his side; anrl with him ,vas my longest conversa- 
tion, for he ,vas in high spirits, polite, ingenious, enter- 
taining, quaint, and original. Rut all wa!=t so short! - so 
short! - I was forced to return hon1e so soon! 'T was, 
however, a very great regale to me, and the sight of so 
lnnch kindness, preserved so entire after so long an absence, 
warmed my 'whole heart with pleasure and satisfaction 

Iy dearest father 
rought me home. 
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FEBRUARY 13TH. - To \vhat an interesting transaction 
does this day open! a day, indeed, of strong emotion to 
me, though all upon matters foreign to any imInediate 
concern of my own - if anything Iuay be called foreign 
that deeply interests us, merely because it is not personal. 
The Trial, so long impending, of l\1r. Hastings, opened 
to-day. The QUèen yesterday asked me if I ,vished to be 
present at the beginning, or had rather take another day. 
T was greatly obliged by her condescension, and preferred 
the opening. I thought it would give Ine a general view 
of the Court, and the manner of proceeding, and that J 
might read hereafter the speeches and evidence. 
The business did not begin till near t\velve o'clock. The 
opening to the whole then took place, by the entrance of 
the 1Ilanagers of the Prosecution,. all the company ,yere 
already long in their boxes or galleries. I shuddered, and 
drew involuntarily back, when, as the doors were flung 
open, I saw 1\fr. Burke, as Head of the Committee, make 
his solemn entry. He held a scroll in his hand, and \valked 
alone, his brow knit with corroding care and deep laboring 
thought - a brow how different to that ,vhich had proved 
so alluring to my warmest admiration ,vhen first I met 
bim! so highly as he had been my favorite, so cal,tivating 
as I had found his n1anners and conversation in our first 
acquaintance, and so much as lowed to his zeal ann kind- 
ness to me and my affairs in its progress! How did I 
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grieve to Lehold hiln now the cruel Prosecutor (such to ilie 

le appeared) of an injured and innocent man! 
.A Serjeant-at-Arms arose, anù cOluluandeù silence in the 
Court, on pain of imprisonment. Thell some other officer, 
in a loud voice, called out, as well a
 I can recollect, \vorrl
 
to this purpose: -" 'Van'en IIastings, Esquire, come forth 
 
Answer to the charges brought abainst you; Sdve your 
bail, or forfeit your recognizance!" 
Indeed I trenlLled at these words, and hardly could keep 
lllY lJlaee when 1 found 1\11'. IIastings was being Lrougi

 to 
tb
 bar. lIe callle forth frolll SOllie place inlmediately 
under the Great Chamberlain's Box, and ,vas preceded by 
Sir Francis ..\101) neux, GentlcIllan- Usher of the Black 
Rod; and at each side of billl walked his Bails, 
lessrs 
Sullivan and SUlnner. 
The Ulument he came in sight, \vhich was not for full 
ten Ininutes after his awful sumJnons, he made a low bow 
to the Chancellor and Court facing hiIn. I saw not hi
 
face, as he was directly under me. He Illoved on slowly, 
and, I think, suppurted between his twu Hail
, to the Open- 
ing of his own Box; thpre, lower still, he bowed again; 
and then, advancing to the bar, he leant his hands upon it, 
and drovpeù 011 his kuee::3; but a voice in the same lllomellt 
proclaÌ1ning he had leave to rise, he stood up alnlost in- 
stantaneously, and a third tirue profoundly bowed tu the 
Court. 
'Vhat an awful moment this for such a man! - a 1l1an 
fallen frunl such height of power to a situation so hun1Ïlia- 
ting - froIlI the ahnost unlirnited conllIlalld of so large a 
part of the Eastern 'V orId to be cast at the feet of his 
enemies, of the great tribunal of his country, and of the 
nation at large, assembled thus in a body to try and to 
judge him! Could even his prosecutors at that Illomeut 
look on - and not shudder at least, if they did not blush? 
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The crier, I think it \vas, lllade, in a louù and hollow 
voice, a public proclamation, "That"\V arren Hastings, 
Esquire, late Governor-General of Bengal, \vas now on his 
trial for high crimes and Inisdenleanors, with which he was 
charged by the Commons of Great Britain; and that all 
persons whatsoever who had aught to al1ege against him 
\vere now to stand forth." 
A general silence followed, and the Chancellor, Lord 
Thurlow, now Inade his speech. I will give it to you, to 
the best of my power, from menlory; the ne\vspapers have 
printed it far less accurately than I have retained it, though 
I am by no means exact or secure. lC 'Varren Hastings, 
you are now brought into this Court to answer the charges 
brought against you by the Knights, Esquires, Burgesses, 
and Comillons of Great Britain - charges now standing 
only as allegations, by theIn to be legally proveù, or by you 
to be disproved. Bring forth your answers and your de- 
fence, with that seriousness, respect, and truth due to ac- 
cusers so respectable. Time has been allo\ved you for 
preparation, proportioned to the intricacies in which the 
transactions are involved, and to the remote distances 
whence your documents may have been searched and re- 
q uired. You will still be allowed Bail, for the better for- 
warding your defence, and whatever you can require will 
still be yours, of tÜne, witnesses, and all things else you 
)nay hold necessary. This is not granted you as any indul- 
gence: it is entirely your due: it is the privilege which 
every British subject has a right to clainl, and \vhich is 
due to everyone who is brought before this high Tribuna!." 
This speech, uttered in a calnl, equal, soIelnn manner, 
a.nd in a voice mellow and penetrating, with eyes keen and 
black
 yet softened into some degree of tenderness while 
fastened full upon the prisoner - this speech, its occasion, 
its portent, and its object, had an effect upon every hearer 
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of producing the most respectful attention, and, out of the 
Committee Box at least, the strongest enlotions in the 
cause of 
[r. ITastings. 
Again 
lr. lIastings Inaùe the lowest reverence to the 
Court, and, leaning o\.er thp har, aus,,'ereJ, with much 
agitation, through evident effurts to Hupvre
s it, "
ly 
Lords - iUlpresseJ. - deeply Ílll}Jres"5ed - I COlne before 
your "Lordships, equally confident ill Iny own integrity, 
and in the justice of the Court Lefore which I am to clear 
it." "Impressed" and "deeply impressed" too, was ruy 
nlind, by this short yet cOll1prehensive 
peech) and all IllY 
best wishes for hi., clearance and redress rose warmer thal1 
ever in my heart. 
A general silence again ensued, and then one of the 
La wyers opened the cause. He began by reading from an 
immense roll of parchnlent the general charges against 
Mr. Hastings, but he read in so nlonotonous a chant that 
nothing could I hear or understand than now and then the 
Dame of 'Varren Hastings. During this reading, to which 
I vainly lent all illY attention, l\lr. Hastings, finding it, I 
presuIue, equally Ünpossible to hear a word, began to cast 
his eyes around the IIouse, and having taken a survey of 
all in front and at the sides, he turned about and looked 
up; pale looked his face - pale, ill, and altered. I "'as 
must affected by the sight of that dreadful harass w'hich 
was \vritten on his countenance. I felt shocked and 
nsharned to be seen by hiIn in tbat place. I had wished to 
be present fronl an earnest interest in the business, joined 
to firm confiùence in his powers of defence; but his eyeE 
were not those I wished to meet in 'Vestminster Hall. 
Fronl this tiIne, however, he frequently looked round. 
and I ,,-as soon \vithout a doubt that he must see Iue. 
K ot very desirable to me, therefore, \vaS a civility r next 
recei yed froIH one of the Illanagers, - one, too, l)lacpd in 
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the frout of the COilllnittee, and in a line with the pris- 
Oller: it ,vas 1\11'. Frederick 1\10ntagu, \\'ho recognized and 
bo\ved to me. I hope l\Ir. Hastings did not see us; but in 
a few n1Ínutes more, \vhile this reading \vas still continued, 
I perceived Sir Joshua Reynolds in the n1idst of the Com- 
n1Ïttee. He, at the same moment, sa\y me also, and not 
only bo\ved, but smiled and nodded with his usual good- 
hUInor and intinlacy, nlaking at the same time a sign to his 
ear, by which I understood he had no trumpet; \vhether he 
had forgotten or lost it I know not. 
I would rather have answered all this dUlllb sho\v any- 
where else, as nlY last ambition \vas that of being noticed 
from such a Box. I entreated aid in turning away; but 
Miss Gomme, \vho is a friend of Sir Gilbert Elliot, one of 
the Managers, and an ill- "Tisher, for his sake, to the oppo- 
site cause, would only laugh, and ask why I should not be 
owned by them. I did not, however, like it, but had no 
choice froln my near situation; and in a fe\v seconds I had 
again a bow, and a profound one, and again very ridicu- 
lously I was obliged tu inquire of Lady Claremont who 
JllY own acquaintance might be. Mr. Richard Burke, 
senior, she answered. He is a brother of the great- 
great in defiance of all drawbacks - Edmund Burke. 
Soon after, a voice just by nlY siJe, from the green 
benches, said, "Will Miss Burney allo\v me to renew my 
acquaintance with her 1" I turned about and saw Mr. 
Crutchley. All Streathall1 rose to nlY mind at sight of him. 
I have never beheld him since the Streatham society \vas 
abolished. We entered instantly upon the subject of that 
family, a subject ever to IDe the nlost interesting. He also 
had never seen poor Mrs. Thrale since her return to Eng- 
land; but he joined with me very earnestly in agreeing 
that, since so unhappy a step was now past recall, it be- 
carrle the duty, however }!ainful a one, of the daughters, 
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to support, not cast off and contemn, one who ,vas now 
U.S Dluch their 1nother as when she still bore their own 
naIue. 
U But how," cried he, Cf do you stand the fiery trial of 
thi
 Streathaul book that is conlÏng upon us 1" I acknowl- 
edged luyself very uneasy about it, and he assured me all 
whu had ever beell at Streatham \vere in fright and conster- 
nation. 'Ye talked all these I11atters over lllOre at length, 
tin I ,vas called a way by an " IIo,v d' ye do, l\liss Burney 1 " 
from the COIl1mittee Box! And thelll saw young )11'. Burke, 
who had jumped up on the llearest form to speak to me. 
'Yhile we talked together, 
lr. Crutchley \vent back tu 
his Illore ùistant seat, and the 1l10Iuent I was aùle to with- 
ùra\v from young l\lr. Burke, Charles, \vho sat behind Inè, 
leant do\vn and told Jne a gentleruan haJ just desired to be 
I>resented to me. "\rho 1" quoth I. ".\11'. 'V yndham," 
he answered. I really thought he \vas laughing, ànd 
answered accordingly; but he assured HIe he ,,'as in 
earnest, and that 
lr. ,r Yllùham had begged hilll to lnake 
the proposition. 'Yhat cuuld I do? There \va
 no refus- 
ing: yet a planned Ilteetiug \vith another of the COill- 
lllittee, aud olle ùeep in the prosecution, and frOIH ,vhoIn 
one of the hardest charges has corne - could anytl1Ïllg be 
les
 pleasant as 1 ,vas then situated? 
Charles soon told lIle he \vas d.t lny elùO\\T. IIp had 
taken the place 1\11'. Crutchley had just left. Tbe abv/.d 
\vas, on IllY part, very awkward, frolu the distress 1 felt 
lest 
Ir. Hastings should look up, and frolH a eonvictiull 
that I mu
t not name that gentleman, of \\ hom alone I 
could then think, to a person ill a COffilnittee against hÌIu. 
He, however, 'vas easy, having no clnbarrassing thoughts, 
since the conference ,vas of his O\Vll seeking. OT ".as so 
long siIlce I had ::,een hÍIu, that I ahnü:;t \\ onJer he re.. 
lllelubered lue. 
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After the first compliments he looked around him, and 
exclaimed" What an assembly is this! How striking a 
spectacle! I had not seen half its splenùor do\vn there. 
You have it here to great advantage; you lose some of the 
Lorùs, but you gain all the Ladies. You have a very good 
place here." " Yes; and I may safely say I make a very 
ÏIllpartial use of it: for since I have sat here, I have never 
discovered to \v hich side I have been listening!" He 
laughed, but told me they were then running through the 
charges. "And is it essential," cried I, "that they shoulJ. 
so run them through that nobody can understand them? 
Is that a form of law? " 
He agreed to the absurdity; and then, looking still at 
the spectacle, which indeed is the most splendid I ever saw,. 
arrested his eyes upon the Chancellor. "He looks very 
well from hence," cried he;" and how well he acquits 
himself on these solelnll occasions! With what dignity, 
\vhat loftiness, what high propriety, he comports himself! 
I joined heartily in the commendation, and wannly pl'aiseù 
his speech. "Even a degree of pompousness," cried I, "ill 
such a Court as this, seems a propriety." 
"Yes," said he;" but his speech had one word that 
might as well have been let alone; 'mere allegations' he 
called the charges; the worù 'mere' at least, lllight have 
been spared, especially as it is already strongly suspected 
on which side he leans!" I protested, and with truth, I 
had not heard the word in his speech; but he still affirmed 
it. " Surely," I said, " he was as fair and impartial as pos.. 
sible: he called the accusers' so respectable! ", " Yes, but 
, lllere - mere' was no word for this occasion; and it could 
not be unguarded, for he would never come to speak ill 
such a Court as this, without SOllle little thinking before- 
hand. However, he is a fine fellow, - a very fine fellow! 
and though, in his private life, guilty of so many inac.. 
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curacies, in his public capacity I really hold hiIll to be 
line>.. ceptiouahle." 
lIe noticed the t\VO ..lrch bishops. " And see," cried he, 
"the .Archbishop of Y 01'1.., 
farkhamJ - see ho\v he affect8 
to read the articles of inlpeaclllnent, as if he \vas still open 
to either siùe! 'Iy guod Lurll Arch hisllOp! your Oracé 
Inight, \vith perfect safety, slJal'e your eyes, for your mind 
has been made uþ upon this subject Lefor
 ever it was 
investigated He holds Hastings to Le thp greatest luau 
in the world - for IIastings promoted the interest of his 
son in the East Indies!" 
Some\vhat sarcastic, this; but I had as little time as 
pow'er for ans,\rering, since no\v, and suddenly, his eye 
droppeù do\vn upon poor l\Ir. Hastings: the expression of 
his face instantly lost the gaiety anù ease with which it 
had addressed me; he stopped short in his remarks; he 
fixed his eyes steadfastly 011 this ne\v, and but too inter- 
esting object, and, after viewing hinl son18 time in a sort of 
earnest silence, he suddenly exclaiIued, as if speaking to 
hiulself, and froln an irnpulse irresistible - tt'Vhat a sight 
is that! to see that man, that slnall portion of hunlan clay, 
that poor feeble machine of earth, enclosed now in that 
little space, brought to that Bar, a prisoner in a spot six 
foot square - and to reflect on his late puwer ! Nations at 
his cOllillland! Princes prostrate at his feet! - \Vhat a 
change! how must he feel it! - " 
IIe stopped, anù I said not a word. I was glad to see 
hiIn thus ÏInpressed; I hoped it lllight soften his enmit). 
I founù, by his Inanner, that he had never, frOlli the COIU- 
u1Ïttee Box, looked at him. He broke forth again, after 
a pause of some length, - (( \Y onùerful indeeù! almust 
past credibility, is such a revt->l"se! lfe tLat, 8U latel), 
had the Eastern \V orId nearly at hi;:; beck; he, under 
,vhose tyrant power princes dlH.1 potentates sunk dud 
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trembled; he, whose authority was without the reach of 
responsibility! - " 
Again he stopped, seeming struck, almost beyond the 
po\ver of speech, with meditative cOlnmiseration; but then, 
suddenly rousing himself, as if recollecting his" almost 
blunted purpose," he passionately exclaimed, "0 could 
those - the thousands, the millions, \vho have groaneù and 
languished under the iron rod of his oppressi0ns - could 
they but - whatever region they inhabit - be pern1Ïtted 
one da\vn of light to look into this Hall, anù' see hiIn 
there! There - \vhere he now stands - it might prove, 
perhaps, some recompense for their sufferings! " 
I can hardly tell you, my dearest Susan, how shocked I 
felt at these \vords! words so hard, and following sensa- 
tions so much more pitying and philosophic! I cannot 
believe Mr. Hastings guilty; I feel in myself a strong in- 
ternal evidence of his innocence, drawn from all I have 
seen of hin1; I can only regard the prosecution as a party 
affair; but yet, since his adversaries now openly stake their 
names, fame, and character against him, I did not think it 
decent to intrude such an opinion. I could only be sorry 
and si:lent. 
Still he looked at him, earnest in rumination, and as if 
unable to turn away his eyes; and presently he again ex- 
claimed, "How \vonderful an instance of the instability of 
mortal po\ver is presented in that object! FrOlTI posses- 
sions so extensive, from a despotislll so uncontrolled, to 
see him 110\V there, in that small circumference I In the 
history of human nature ho\v memorable will be the records 
of this day I a day that brings to the great tribunal of the 
nation a man who
e power, so short a time since, was of 
equal magnitude váth his crin1es ! " 
Good Heaven! thought I, and do you really believe all 
th
s? Can Mr. Hastings appear t.o you such a Inonster? 
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q,nd are you not merely swayed by party? I could not 
hear him without shurldering, nor see him thus in parnest 
without alarm. I thought myself no longer bound to 

ilence, since I saw, hy the continuance as well as by the 
freedom of his exclamations, he conceived me of the same 
sentiments \vith himself; and therefore I hardily resolved 
to !nake known to hinl that mistake, which, indeed, ,vas a 
liberty that seemed no longer inlpertinent. but a mcre act 
of justice and honesty. 
Iris very e:xpressive pause, his eyes still steadfastly fixed 
on 
Ir. Hastings, gave me ample opportunity for speaking; 
though I had some little difficulty ho'v to get out what I 
wished to say. Ho\vever, in the midst of his reverie, I 
broke forth, but not without great hesitation, and, very 
hUInbly, I said, "Could you pardon me, 1\Ir. 'Vyndham, if 
J should forget, for a n
oment, that you are a Committee 
man, and speak to you frankly?" 
He looked surprised, but laughed at the question, and 
very eagerly caned out, "Oh yes, yes, pray speak out, I beg 
it! " It \Vell, then, may I venture to say to you, that I 
believe it utterly impossible for anyone, not particularly 
engaged on the contrary side, ever to enter a court of 
justice, and not instantly, and involuntarily, \vish ,veIl to 
the prisoner!" His surprise sn bsided by this general 
speech, which r had not courage to put in a more pointed 
way, and he very readily answered, It 'T is natural, certainly, 
and what must alnlost unavoidably be the first imp\ùse; 
yet, \vhere justice -" I stopped him; I sa,v I ,vas not 
comprehended, and thought else he might say zwmething 
to stop me. 
te 
lay I," I said, "go yet a little farther?" ce Yes," 
cried he, with a very civil smile," and I feel an assent 
beforehand." It Supposing then, that eyen you, if that may 
be supposed, could be divested of all knowledge of the 
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particulars of this affair, and in the same state of general 
ignorance that I confess nlyself to be, and could then, like 
me, have seen 1\lr. Hastings make his entrance into this 
Court, and looked at him "7hen he was brought to that 
bar; not even you, :ßfr. Wyndham, could then have re- 
flected on such a vicissitude for him, on an he has left al1d 
all he has lost, and not have given him, like me, all your 
hest 'wishes the moment you beheld hÌIn." 
The promised assent caIne not, though he was too civil 
to contradict me; but still I saw he understood me only 
in a general sense. I feared going farther: a \\Teak ad vo- 
cate is apt to be a lnischievous one; and, as I knew' noth- 
ing, it '"vas not to a professed enemy I could talk of what I 
only believed. Recovering, now, from the strong emotion 
with which the sight of Mr. Hastings had filled him, he 
looked again around the Court, and pointed out several of 
the principal characters present, \vith arch and striking 
remarks upon each of them, all uttered with high spirit, 
but none with ill-nature. " Pitt," cried he, "is not here! 
- a noble stroke that for the annals of his administration! 
A trial is brought on by the whole House of Commons in 
a body, and he is ahsent at the very opening! Ho,"vever/' 
added he, with a very meaning laugh, cc I 'm glad of it, for 
't is to his eternal disgrace!" Mercy! thought I, what a 
friend to kindness is party! 
Next, Mr. Wyndham pointed out Mr. Francis 1 to me. 


1 Mr. Hastings's enemy was Mr., afterwards Sir, Philip Francis, who 
was born in 1740, and was the son of Dr. Francis, the well-known trans- 
lator of Horace. He was brought up at St. Paul's School, and earlyob- 
tained a clerkship in the Secretary of Statp's office. Afterwards he was 
attached to the Embassy to Portugal, and on his return obtained a clerk- 
8hip in the War Office. Up to this period he was little known out of his 
own family circle. Suddenly, however, in 1772, he was appointed a :Mem- 
be.r of the Bengal Counci1, with a salary little short of ten thousand a year. 
Some persons bave end(,,:l.vorpd to account for this extraordinary piece of 
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'T is a singular circumstance, that the friend who most 
10' es anrl the enemy ,vho Inost hates ::\'11'. Hastings should 
bear the saIne nalue II )Ir. 'Vyndham, ,vith all the hia
 
of party, gave Ill"} tJlen the highest character of this 
Ir. 
Francis, WhOlll he caned one of the most Ill-used uf men. 
'Vant of doclunents how to answer forceù llle to be silent, 
oppositely as T thought. But it \vas a very unpleasant 
situation to 1ne, as I saw tbat 1fr. WYlldharn 
tin COJl- 
ceived me to have no other interest than a COlnmon, and 
probably to his Inind, a "Teak compassion for the prisone1 
- that prisoner who, frequently looking around, sa". DIe, 
J am certain, and sa,,," with wholn I \vas engaged! 
The subject of ì\Ir. Francis again dre"T him back to 1\11'. 
Hastings, but with more severity of mind. "A prouder 
heart," cried he, " an ambition more profound, were never, 
I suppose, lodged in any mortal n10uld than in that rnall 
 
With what a port he entered! did you observe him? his 
air! I saw not his face, but his air! his port!" 
" Surely there," cried I, "he could not be to blame! He 
comes upon his defence; ought he to look as if he gave 
himself up?" "Why, no; 't is true he lnust look what 
vindication to hinlself he can; we must not blame him 
there." 
Encouraged by this little concession, I resolved to 
venture farther, and once more said, "
ray I again, 
rr. 
'V yndhalll, forget that you are a Committee-rnan, and sar 
something not fit for a Committee-man to hear?" "Oh 
yes!" cried he, laughing very much, and looking extreluely 
curious. (( I must fairly, then, own lllyself utterly ignorant 


good fortune by 
upposing that he was, and was known to be, the writer 
of the famous U Letters of Junius. It Certain it is that after his appoint. 
ment to India, Junius was heard of no more. 
1 The friend of )fr. Hastings here alluded to was rlement Francis. 
Esq., of Alysham in Norfolk, who marripd Charlotte, fourth daughter of 
Dr. Burney. 
VOL. I. 28 
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upon this su bject, and - and - may I go on ?" "I beg 
you \vill ! " tc Well, then, - and originally prepossessed in 
favor of the object!" He quite started, and with a look 
of surprise from "Thich all pleasure ,vas separated, ex- 
claimed - " Indeed! " " Yes!" cried I, "'t is really true, 
and really out, no\v !" " :For l\fr. Hastings, prepossessed!" 
he repeated in a tone that seemed to say - do you not 
mean l\1r. Burke? 
" Yes," I said, c, for 11r. Hastings! But I should not, to 
you, have presumed to own it just at this tinle, - so little 
as I anl able to do honor to my prepossession by any nla- 
terials to defend it, -but that you have given me courage, 
by appearing so free from all malignity in the business. 
'T is, therefore, your own fauIt!" "But can you speak 
seriously," cried he, Cc when you say you kno,v nothing of 
this business? " " Very seriously: I never entered into it 
at all; it was ahvays too intricate to tempt me." " But, 
surely you must have read the charges?" 
" No; they are so long, I had never the courage to 
begin." The conscious look ,vith ,vhich he heard this, 
brought - all too late -to my remembrance, that one of 
them was drawn up, and delivered in the House, by hÜn- 
self! I was really very sorry to have been so unfortunate; 
but I had no way to call back the words, so was quiet 
perforce. " Come, then," cried he, emphatically, cc to hear 
Burke! come and listen to him, and you will be mistress 
of the whole! Hear Burke, and read the charges of the 
Begums, and then you will form your judgment without 
difficulty." 
I would rather (thought I) hear him upon any other 
su bject: but I made no answer; I only said, "Certainly, I 
can gain nothing by what is going forward to-day. I meant 
to come to the opening now, but it seems rather like the 
shutting up ! " He was not to be put off. (C You will come, 
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ho\\ ever, to hear Burke? To hear truth, reason, justice. 
eloquence ! You will then see, in other colors, I that l\fan ! ' 
There is lnore cruelty, nlore oppression, more tyranny, in 
that little n1achine, with an arrogance, a self-confidence, 
unexampled, unheard of." 
Ie Indeed, sir! JI cried I; Ie that does not appear, to thos. 
\vho know hirn; and - I - know him a little." cc no 
you?" cried he, earnestly; cc personally, do you kno\v him? " 
.f Yes; and from that kno\vledge arose this prepossession J 
have confessed." "Indeed! ,vhat you have seen of hÏ1n 
have you then so much approved?" " Yes, very much! 
I must own the truth! " "But you have not seen much 
of hint ?" " No, not lately. l\fy first kno\vledge of him 
was almost irnmediately upon his coming from India: I 
had heard nothing of all these accusations; T had never 
been in the way of hearing them, and knew not even that 
there ,vere any to be heard. I sa\v him, therefore, quite 
without prejudice, for or against him; and indeed, I lTIUst 
own, he soon gave me a strong interest in his favor." 
The surprise with \vhich he heard me must have silenced 
me on th(l subject, had it not been accompanied with an 
attention so earnest as to encourage me still to proceed. 
It is evident to me that this COlnmittee live so much shut 
up with one another, that they conclude all the ",oorld of 
the same opinion with theInselves, and universally imagine 
that this tyrant they think themselyes pursuing is a n10n- 
ster in every part of his life, and held in contempt and 
abhorrence by all mankind. Could I then be sorry, seeing 
this, to contributp D1Y small mite towards clearing, at least, 
80 very wide a Ini
take? On the contrary, when I saw he 
listened, I was n10st eager to give him all I could to hear. 
"I found him," I continued, "so mild, so gentle, so 
extremely pleasing in his manners - " " Gentle t " cried 
he, with quickness. " Yes, indp
rl ; g
ntIe, ev
n to humil- 
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ity." (C Humility? 
ir. Hastings and humility!" "In- 
deed it is true; he is perfectly diffident in the whole of 
bis manner, \vhen engaged in conversation; and so much 
struck was I, at that very tinIe, by seeing him so simple, 
so unassuming, when just returned from a governn1ent that 
had accustomed hÜn to a power superior to our monarch's 
here, that it produced an effect upon my mind in his favor 
'which nothing can erase! " 
" Oh yes, yes!" cried he, with great energy, "you will 
give it up! you rnust lose it, must give it up! it \vill b6 
plucked away, rooted .wholly out of your lnind ! " " Indeed, 
sir," cried I, steadily, "I believe not! " " You believe not?" 
repeated he, with added animation; " then there will be the 
more glory in making you a cOl1Yert!" If" conversion" 
is tbe "rord, thought I, I would rather make than be made. 
(C But, 
fr. \Vyndham," cried I," all Iny amazement no,,, is 
at your condescension in speaking to me upon this busi- 
ness at all, ,vhen I have confessed to you 111Y total igno- 
rance of the subject, and my original prepossession in favor 
of the object. Why do you not ask HIe \vhel1 I ,vas at the 
play? and how I liked the last opera ? " 
He laughed; and we talked on a little while in that 
strain, till again, suddenly fixing his eyes on poor Mr. 
Hastings, his gaiety once more vanished, and he gravely 
and severely examined his countenance. " 'T is surely," 
cried he, " an unpleasant one." He does not know, I sup- 
pose, 't is reckoned like his own! "How should he/' cried 
I, "look otherwise than unpleasant here?" "True," cried 
he: "yet still, I think, his features, his look, his ,vhole ex- 
pression, unfavorable to him. I never saw him but once 
before; that was at the Bar of the House of Commons; 
and there, as Burke admirably said, he looked, when first 
he glanced an eye against him, like a hungry tiger, roody 
to howl for his prey ! " 
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CI Well," cried I, It I am sure he does not look fierce now 1 
Contemptuous, a little, I think he noes look!" I 'yas 
sorry I used this word; yet its truth forced it to escape 
me. lIe did not like it; he repeated it; he could not but 
he sure the contelnpt could. only be levelled at his prose- 
cutors. I feared discussion, and flew off as fa5t as T could 
to softer ground. U It was not," cried I, cc with that coun- 
tenance he gave me IllY prepossession ! Very differently, 
indeed, be looked then!" cc And can he ever look pleacl- 
ant? can that face ever obtain an expression that is 
pleasing? " 
" Yes, indeed and in truth, and very pleasant! It was 
in the country t first sa\v him, and without any restraint 
on his part; I sa'v him, therefore, perfectly natural and 
easy. And no one, let IDe Ray, could so have 
een him 
without being pleased with him; his quietness and seren- 
ity, joined to his intelligence and infonnation - " "His 
information? -In ,vhat way?" "In such a ,vay as suited 
his hearer: not upon cOllln1Ïttee business! - of all that T 
knew nothing. The only conyersation in which I could 
mix \vas upon India, considered siInply as a country in 
which he had travelled; and his communications upon the 
l)eople, the customs, habits, cities, anò ,vhateyer I could 
name, were so instructive as ,yell as entertaining, that I 
think I never recollect gaining 1l10rp intelligence, or more 
pleasantly conveyed, from any conversation in ,vhich 1 
ever have been engaged." 
To this he listen
d with an attention that but for the 
secret zeal which ,,-armed me Inust have silenced and 
shan1ed me. I an1 satisfied this cOIDrnittee have concluded 
::\Ir. Ha!itings a mere man of blood, ,vith slaughter and 
avarice for his sole ideas! The surprise ,,-ith which he hearrl 
this just testimony to his social abilities ".as only silent 
from good-breeding, but his eyes expressed \\.hat his tongue 
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withheld; something that satisfied me he concluded I had 
nndesignedly been duped by him. 
I answered this silence by saying" There was no object 
for hypocrisy, for it \vas quite in retirement I met with 
him: it \vas not lately; it is near two years since I ha ve 
seen him; he had therefore no point to gain with me, nor 
was there any public character, nor any person \vhatever, 
that could induce him to act a part; yet was he all I 
have said - informing, cOlnmunicative, instructive, and at 
the same time gentle and highly pleasing." He seemed 
now overpnwered into something like believing me, alld, 
in a voice of concession, said, "Certainly, from a man \vho 
has been in so great a station - fronl any man that has 
been an object of expectation - there is nothing so \vin- 
ning as gentleness of manners." 
I cannot say how even this little speech encouraged me: 
I went on \vith fresh vigor. "Indeed," I cried, "I was 
myself so entirely surprised by that mildness, that I re- 
member carrying my adn1iration of it even to his dress, 
which \vas a very plain green coat; and I asked the friend 
at whose house we met, when I saw his uniform sÏ1nplicity, 
whether the Governor-General of Bengal had not had that 
coat made up before he went to the East, and upon putting 
it on again \vhen he returned, had not lost all memory of 
the splendor of the time and the scenes that had passed 
in the intermediate space." 
" Well," said he, very civilly, "I begin the less to won- 
der, now, that you have adhered to his side; but - " (( To 
see him, then," cried I, stopping his but, - "to see him 
brought to that Bar! and kneeling at it! - indeed, ::\lr. 
Wyndham, I must own to you, I could hardly keep my 
Beat - hardly forbear rising and running out of the Hall." 
I' Why, there," cried he, "I agree with you! 'T is cer. 
tainly a humiliation not to be wished or defended: it i
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indeed, a mere cercillony, a mere formality; but it is a 
Inortifying one, anù so oh
ulete, so unlike the practices of 
the tinles, so repugnant froln a gentlell1an to a gentleman, 
that I lHyself lookpd another way: it hurt nle, and I 
wished it dispensed with." "Oh, ßlr. '\Tynùham," cried I, 

urprised and pleased, "and can you be so liberal?" 
" Yes ,. crie(l he lau<rhin u . cc but 't is onl y to take Y OU in ! " 
, '0 0' . 
Afterwards he asked \vhat his coat was, whether Llue or 
purpl p ; anù 
aid, "Is it not customary for a vrisoner to 
come in black?" CI'Vhether or not," quoth I, "I aUI 
heartily glaù he has done it; .why should he seeln so dis- 
Inal, so shut out from hope? " ""\Vhy, [ believe he is in 
the right I 1 think he has judged that not ill." " Oh 
don't be so candid," cried I, "I beg you not." " Yes, yes, 
I must; anù you kuo\v the reason I " cried he gaily; but 
presently exclaÎ1ued, cc One unpleasant thing belonging to 
being a. luauager is that I 111Ust no\v go and show' myself 
in the COllllllittee." 
And then he very civilly bowed, and went down to his 
box, leaviug IHe HIuch persuaded that I had never yet been 
engaged ill a conversation so curious, frolu its circum- 
stances, in TllY life. The \Vann well-wisher myself of the 
prisoner, though fonnerly the wanuest adulirer of his ac- 
cuser, engaged, even at his trial, and in his presence, in su 
open a rliscus
ion \vith one of his principal prosecutors; 
and the Queen herself in full vie\v, unavoidably beholding 
Jnc in close and eager conference with an avowed mernber 
of opposition I 
In the lniùst of the opening of a trial such as this, su 
important to the country as .well as to the individual \\ ho 
is tried, what will you say to a luan - a lueIll LeI' of the 
H 'Juse of COlllllions - 'who kept exclaiInillg alnlost {Jer- 
petually, just at my sid
, ""\Vhat 11. bore! - when will it 
be over? -l\fust one COlne any lllore? - I had a great 
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nlind not to have come at all. - Who's that? - Lady 
IIa\ykesbury and the Copes? - Yes. -- A pretty girl, 
Kitty.- 'VeIl, when will they have done 1-1 wish they'd 
call the question - I should vote it a bore at once! " Just 
such exclamations as these were repeated, \vithout inter- 
mission, till the gentlenlan departed. 
Towards the close of the day, 
Ir. ,V yndhalll very un- 
expectedly came again from the Comn1Ïttee-Box, and seateù 
himself by my side. I 'was glad to see by this second 
visit that my frankness had not offended him. He began, 
too, in so open and social a manner, that I was satisfied 
he forgave it. 
" I have been," cried he, "very busy since I left you- 
writing - reading - making documents." 1 saw he was 
much agitated; the gaiety which seelllS natural to him was 
flo\vn, and had left in its place the most evident and un- 
quiet emotion. I looked a little surprised, and rallying 
himself, in a few moments he inquired if I \vished for any 
refreshnlent, and proposed fetching n1e some. But, \vell 
as I liked him for a conspirator, I could not b'f'eak bread 
with hiIn! I thought now all was over of cOlnnlunication 
between us, but I was mistaken. He spoke for a minute 
or two upon the cro"rd - early hour of conlÏng - hasty 
breakfasting, and such general nothings; and then, as if 
involuntarily, he returned to the sole subject on his mind. 
"Our plan," cried he, "is all changing: we have all been 
busy - "Te are coming into a new method. I have been 
making preparations - I did not intend speaking for a 
considerable time - not till after the circuit - but now, I 
may be called upon, I know not how soon." 
Then he stopped - ruminating - and I let him rumi- 
nate without interruption for some n1Ïnutes, when he broke 
forth into these reflections: "How strange, ho\v infatuated 
a frailty has Ulan with respect to the future 
 Be our 
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views, our designs, our anticipations what they may, \ve are 
never prepared for it! - it always takes us by surprise- 
always comes before \\ye look fur it!" lIe stopped; but 
I \vaited his explanation without speit-king, and, after paus- 
ing thoughtfully SOIIlC tillie, he went on :- 
cc This day - for \vhich we have all l,een waiting so 
anxiously, so earnestly - the ,lay for 'which we have fought, 
for which we have struggled - a day, indeed, of national 
glory, in bringing to this great trilJuual a delinquent 
fronl so high an office - this day, so llluch wished, has 
seemed to rue, to the last lllonlent, so distant, that now- 
now that it is actually arrived, it takes Ine as if I had 
never thought of it before - it comes upon me all unex- 
pected, and finds me unready!" Still I said nothing, for 
I did not fully comprehend hiln, till he added, cc I \vill not 
be so affected as to say to you that I have nlade no prepa- 
ration - that I have not thought a little upon \vhat I have 
to ùo; yet now that the monlent is actually come - " 
.Again he broke off; but a generous sentiment was burst- 
ing frolll hÍ1n, and \vould not be withheld. "It has brought 
me," he resumed, "a feeling of which 1 am not yet quite 
the Inaster! \Vhat T have said hitherto, ,vhen I have 
spoken in the IIollse, has been urged and stimulated by the 
idea of pleading for the injured and the absent, and that 
gave Jue spirit. Nor do I tell you (with a half-conscious 
smile) that the ardor of the prosecution went for nothing 
- a prosecution in favor of oppressed Jnil1ions! But now, 
\vhen I am to speak here, the thought of that man, close to 
lIlY side - culprit as he is - that In:Ul on \VhOl11 all tIlt' 
udium is to fall- gives U1e, f own, a sensation that dllllo
t 
disqualifies Ine beforehand! " 
All, 'fro Wyndham! thought I, with feelings so gellerou
 
even where enmity is so strong, bow caDle you ever en- 
gaged in so cruel, so unjust a cause? I could almost sup 
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pose he saw me think this, though I uttered never a word; 
but it may be that a ne,v set of reflections were pouring in 
upon him irresistibly, for he presently went on: -" 'T was 
a111azing to myself ho\v I got into this business! I thought 
it at first inextricable, but once begun - the glow of a 
}Jublic cause - a cause to support, - to re
 ive, to redress 
helpless multitudes! " 
" Oh, Mr. Wyndham!" cried I, "you chill me !" "But 
surely," cried he, "you cannot be an earnest advocate in 
such a cause?" "I anl so unwilling," cried I, " to think 
so ill of it!" " But is it possible 
Ir. Burke's representa- 
tions should have so little effect upon you?" 
"I am the friend of 1Ir. Burke," cried I, eagerly, " all 
the time! Mr. Burke has no greater admirer! - and that 
is precisely what disturbs me lllOSt in this business!" 
" Well," cried he, in a tone extreInely good-humored anù 
soft, "I am then really sorry for you! - to be pulled two 
ways is of all things the most painful." 
" Indeed it is: and in this very question, I 'wish so well 
one way, and have long thought so highly the other, that I 
scarce know, at times, what even to wish." 
" That doubt is of all states the worst: it will soon, how- 
ever, be over; you Inust be all one way the nlonlent you 
have heard Burke." "I an1 not quite so sure of that!" 
cried I, boldly. " No ?" cried he, looking alnazed at me. 
"No, indeed! But if it seems strange to you that I should 
own this, you must impute it all to the want of that n1alig- 
nity which I cannot see in you!" The odd civility of this 
speech, which was a literal truth, again brought hack his 
gaiety, and he made some general comments upon the com- 
pany and the place. 
"What an assembly!" he cried; "how brilliant, hO\\T 
striking! When I look around and think of speaking 
here - rank, nobility, talents, beauty. - Well, however, 
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't is worth, anù nobly \\'orth, all our pains anù all our 
" 
po w ers. 
t( Now again, 
lr. 'Vyndham," cried I, tc I am going to 
11eg that you will forget that you are a COlnn1Ïttee-Inan 
while I say sOInething more to you." " Surely! - I beg 
) ou will speak! " "\V ell, supposing you out of the ques- 
tion, T cannot, as I sit here, look down upon those twu 
HOÀes, and not think it a little unfair - at least very hard 
.- for 1\lr. IIastings to see on one side only feed hirelings, 
and men little experienced and scarce at an kno\\'n, and 011 
the other alnlost all the talents of the nation! Can that 
bt, fair? " 
tc Oh yes," cried he, cc have no appl'ehension
 frorl1 that! 
A lawyer, ,vith his quirks and his quibbles, and his cross 
questions and examinations, "'ill overset and master the 
ablest orator, unpractised in their ways." I hoped there 
was sorTIe truth in this, and therefore accepted the conso- 
lation. "That this day \vas ever brought about," continued 
he, tc must ever renuLÍn a noble memorial of courage and 
perseverance in the Commons. Every possible obstacle 
has been thrown in our way - every art of Government 
has been at work to iInpede us - nothing has been left 
untried to obstruct us - every check and clog of power 
and influence." " Not hy him," cried I, looking at poor 

lr. Hastings; "he has raised no impediments - he has 
been wholly careless." "Come," cried he with energy, 
"and hear Burke! - COlne hut and hear hinl ! - 't is an 
eloquence irresistibl
! - a torrent that sweeps all before 
it with the force of a whirhvin(l! It will 
urr you, inderd, 
of your preposSeSSi(\Il, but it will give yon truth and right 
in its place. 'Vhat discoveries has be not made! - what 
gulfs has he not dived into! COlllf' and hear hin1, and your 
conflict will end I " 
I could hardly 
talHI this, and) tu turn it off, a.sked him 
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If Mr. H 1stings "
as to make his O\Vll defence? I( No," he 
ans\vered, "he will only speak by counsel. But do not 
regret that, for his O\\?ll sake, as he is not used to public 
speaking, and has sonle inlpedÜuent in his speech Lesides. 
He writes ,vonderfully - there he shines - and with a 
facility quite astonishing. Haye you ever happened to see 
any of his writings? " 
(( No: only one short account, ,vhich he calls Memoirs 
relative to some India transactions, and that struck n1e as 
being extremely uneq ual- in some places strong and finely 
expressed, in others obscure and scarce intelligible." 
"That is just the case - that an1 biguity runs through 
him in everything. Burke has found an adn1Írable word 
for it in the Persian tongue, for which we have no trans- 
lation, but it means an intricacy involved so deep as to be 
nearly unfathomable - an artificial entanglement." 
Again he was going: but glancing his eyes once more 
down upon 11r. Hastings, be almost sighed - he fetched, 
at least, a rleep breath, while he exclaimed with strong 
emotion, (( vVhat a place for a nlan to stand in to hear what 
he has to hear I - 't is almost too much!" 'Vhat pity, my 
Susan and my Fredy, that a man who could feel such im- 
pulsive right in the midst of party rage, should bo\v down 
to any party, and not abide by such impulse I 
It would not be easy to tell you bo,v touching at such a 
time was the smallest concession from an avo,ved opponent, 
and I could not help exclaiming, (( Oh, 1.1r. Wyndhalll, 
you must not be so liberal I " (( 0 h !" cried be, smili ng, 
and recovering hinlself, (('t is all the deeper malice only 
to draw you in ! " Still, ho\vever, he did not go: he kept 
gazing upon Mr. Hastings tin he seemed almost fasci- 
nated to the spot; and presently, after growing more and 
more open in his discourse, he began to talk to me of Sir 
Elijah Impey. I presume, my dearest friends, Iittle as 
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they hear of þolitics 
nJ 8tate busine::;s, If1USt yet know 
that the House of COIIllllOllS is threatening Sir 
Elijah ,,,ith 
all Ï1npeaclunent, to succeed that of 
lr. IIastings) alld all 
upon East I udia transactions uf the same date. 
'Yhen he had given me his sentiments upon this subject, 
which I had heard with that sort of quietness that results 
frOll1 total ignorance of the lnatter) joine{l tu tutal igno- 
rance of the person concerned, he dre,v a short coulpari- 
8()n
 which nearly, from him, and at such a mOIne nt, drew 
the tears frOIn IllY eyes - nearly do I sa.y? - iuùt>ed more 
than that! 
"Sir Elijah," crieù he, "kno,vs how tu go tu work, anù 
by getting the lawyers to side with hill professioually, ha3 
set about his Jefence in the nlust dTtt'ul lllanner. lIe is not 
oIlly wicked, but a very pitiful fello,\. Let hÏIu but escape 
fine or imprisonment) and he will pucket all inùignity, and 
hold himself happy in getting uff: but Hastings (again 
looking steadfastly at hilll) - IIa
tings has feeling - 't is 
a proud feeling, an aIubitious feeling - but feeling he has 
 
Hastings - come tu hÏIu ,vhat luay - fine, inlprisouIllent, 
what'3oever is inflicted - all will he nothing. The mOluent 
of his punishnleut - I think it, upon lilY honor! - was 
the moment that brought hilu to that Bar!" 'Yhen he 
said, " I think it, upon IllY honor," he laid his hand on his 
breast, as if hè implied" I acquit hirll henceforward." 
Poor 
Ir. IIastings! One generous enenlY he has at 
least, who pursues hÜn with public hate, but without per- 
bunal malignity! yet, sure I feel he can deserve neither! 
I did not spare to express my sellse of this liberality from 
a foe; for, indeed, the situation I ,vas in, and the sight of 
!lr. IIastiugs, made it very affecting to me. He was 
affected too, himself; but presently, rising, he said with 
great quickness, cc I must shake all this off j I lllust have 
ùone with it - disnllss it- furget that he is there." "Oh , 
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no," cried I, earnestly, "do not forget it I " " Yes, yes: I 
must." cc No, remembe'r it rather," cried I; "I could al- 
most (putting up my hands as if praying) do thus; and 
then, like poor 1lr. Hastings just now to the house, drop 
down on my knees to you, to call out, ( Re'Jnember it.' " 
" Yes, yes," cried he, precipitately, " how else shall I go 
on? I must forget that he is there, and that you are here." 
And then he hurried down to his Committee. Was it not 
a most singular scene ? We stayed but a short time after 
this last conference; for nothing more was attempted than 
reading on the charges and answers, in the same useles
 
manner. 


The interest of this trial was so much upon my mind, 
that I have not kept even a lllemorandum of what passed 
from the 13th of February to the day "Then I ,vent again 
to Westminster Hall; nor, except renewing the Friday 
Oratorios with Mrs. Ord, do I recollect one circulllstance. 
The second time that the Queen, \vho saw my ,vishes, 
indu]ged me with one of her tickets, and a permission of 
absence for the Trial, was to hear Mr. Burke, for whom my 
curiosity and my interest stood the highest. 
At length the Peers' procession closed, the Prisoner was 
brought in, and Mr. Burke began his speech. It was the 
second day of his harangue: the first I had not been able 
to attend. All I had heard of his eloquence, and all I 
had conceived of his great abilities, was more than an- 
swered by his performance. Nervous, clear, and striking 
was almost all that he uttered: the n1ain business, indeed, 
of his coming forth was frequently neglected, and not sel- 
dom wholly lost; but his excursions were so fanciful, so 
entertaining, and so ingenious, that no miscellaneous 
hearer, like myself, could blame them. I t is true he was 
un
qual, but his inequality produced an eftect which, in so 
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long a speech, was perhaps preferable to greater consis- 
tency, since, though it lost attention in its falling off, it 
recovered it with additional energy by Borne ascent unex- 
pected and wonderftù. "lien he narrated, he was easy, 
flow'ing, and natural; ,vhen he declaimed, energetic, warm, 
and bri1liant. The sentÌ1nents he interspersed were as 
nobly conceived as they were highly colored; his satire 
had a poignaney of ".it that Iuade it as ent('rtaining as it 
was penetrating; his allusions and quotations, as far a.<:; 
they \\yere English and within n1Y reach, were apt and 
ingenious; and the wiltl awi s11l1(len Hight') of his fancy, 
bursting forth frol11 his creative imagination in languagp 
fluent, forcible, and varierl, had a charm for my ear and n1Y 
attention who11y new and perfectly irresistible. 
\Vere talents such as these exercised in the service of 
truth, unbiassed by party anù pn
jurlice, how could we 
sufficiently applaud thpir exalte(l possessor? But though 
freq uent1r be lllade me tremble by his strong and hOlTible 
representations, his own violence recovered lue, hy stiglna- 
tizing his assertions \vith personal ill-will and designing 
illiberality. Yet, at times I confess, with an that 1 felt, 
,vished, and thought concerning :\fr. Hastings, the whirl- 
wind of his eloquence nearly drew me into it
 yortex. T 
give no particulars of the speech, because they will al1 lIP 
printed. 
" WeU, nla'anl, "That S'1r you to all this 1 ho,v have you 
hf'en entertainpd? " cried a \"oire at my side; and I Set\\ 

fr. Crutchley, who can1fl rounrl to speak to IHe. U Enter- 
tained 1" cried I, "indeed, not at all ; it is quite too serious 
and too horrible for entertainlllent: you ash.. after Iny 
amusement as if I were at an opera or a con1ed p." 
II 1\ conledy 1" repeated he, conten1ptuouRly, " no, a farce; 
't is not high enough for a cOIllr(ly. To hpar a n1an rant 
sllch stuff. But yon shoul(l hayC' heen here the firRt day 
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he spoke; this is milk alld honey to that. He said then, 
'His heart was as black - as - black!' and called him the 
Captain-general of iniquity." " Hush! hush!" cried I, for 
he spoke very loud; " that young man you see down there, 
who is looking up, is his son!" "I know it," cried he, 
"and what do I care?" 


And now for my third 'Vestrninster Hall, which, by the 
Queen's own indulgent order, was with dear Charlotte and 
Sarah. 
It vIas also to hear ß1r. Fox. We went early, yet did 
not get very good places. The Managers at this time were 
all in great wrath at a decision made the night before by 
the Lords, upon a dispute betvleen them and the Counsel 
for Mr. Hastings, which turned entirely in favor of the 
latter. '\Then they entered their Committee-Box, led on 
as usual by Mr. Burke, they all appeared in the extremest 
and most angry emotion. 
When they had caballed together some time, Mr. vVynd- 
ham came up among the Commons, to bow to some ladies 
of his acquaintance, and then to speak to me: but he was 
so agitated and so disconcerted, he could name nothing 
but their recent provocation from the Lords. Ht; seemed 
quite enraged, and broke forth with a vehemence I should 
not much have liked to have excited. They had experi- 
enced, he said, in the late decision, the most inj urious 
treatment that could be offered them: the Lords had re- 
solved upon saving Mr. Hastings, and the Chancellor harl 
taken him under the grossest protection. Cl In short," said 
he, "the whole business is taken out of our hands, and 
tbey have all determined to save him." 
Cl Have they indeed 1" cried I, with involuntaryeager- 
ness. " Yes," answered he, perceiving how little I ,vas 
shocked for him, "it is no,v all going your way." I could 
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not pretend to be sorry, and only inquired if Mr. 
Fox \vas 
to speak. " I know not," cried he, hastily, "what is to bp 
done, ,,,ho will speak, or what will be resolved. Fox is in 
a rage! Oh, a rage!" " But yet I hope he will speak. [ 
have never heard him." " No? not the other day?" "
o; 
I was then at \Vindsor." "Oh, yes, I remember you tali{ 
me you ,vere going. You have lost everything by it. To- 
day will be nothing, he is all rage! On Tuesday he 
,vas great indeed. You should have heard hinl then. And 
Burke, you should have heard the conclusion of Burke's 
speech; 't wa
 the noblest ever uttered by man! JJ "So I 
have been told." "To-day you will hear nothing - kno\\9 
nothing, - there will be no opportunity; Fox is all fury." 
I told him he al1nost frightened me; for he spoke in a 
tremor himself that ""as really unpleasant. "Oh !" cried 
he, looking at me half reproachftùly, half good-humoredly, 
" Fox's fury is v1Ïth the Lords - not there!" pointing to 

Ir. Hastings. I saw by this he entered into my feelings 
in the midst of his irritability, and that gave me courage 
to cry out, "I am glad of that at least." "Oh, yes! yes!" 
cried he, a little iUlpetuously, "all our complaints, our in- 
dignities, our difficulties - all those are but balm to you." 
And he shook his head and his hand at Ine trenlulou
ly 
and reproachfully, rising at the same to be gone. " Oh, 
l\Ir. \Vyndham," cried I, half laughing, yet half afrairl J 
" ( soften a little of that flint,' as 1\lr. Sterling says, I he- 
seech you." A sn1Ïle forced its ,yay to his features whether 
he ,vould or not; but he very earnestly said. "And rln 
you still, and can you after ",-hat you ha.ve heard, retain 
a n) esteem for l\lr. Ilastings?" " 'Vhy - a - little! " 
answered I, hesitatingly. (( 'Vhat, still! after "That you 
have heard! " cc ,y on't you allo'v me any?" cried I. "If it 
is half what it ,yas -" u Not llalf! - Oh yes, allow me 
half I" "\Yhat, half 1 aft
r all you have hpard!" And again 
VOL. I. 29 
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shaking his head and his hand, as if quite scandalized for 
me, he hurried back to his den, and I saw no more of him. 
Mr. Fox spoke five hours, and with a violence that did 
not make Ine forget what I bad heard of his being in 
such a fury; but I shall never give any account of these 
speeches, as they will all be printed. I shall only say a 
word of the speakers as far as relates to my own feelings 
about thenl, and that briefly will be to say that I adhere 
to 1\;Ir. Burke, \yhose oratorical powers appeared to me far 
more gentlenutn-like, scholar-like, and fraught with true 
genius than those of Mr. Fox. It 11lay be I am preju- 
diced by old kindnesses of Mr. Burke, and it may be that 
the countenance of Mr. Fox n1ay have turned me against 
him, for it struck me to have a boldness in it quite hard 
ani] callous. However, it is little rnatter how much my 
judgment in this point may err. With you, my dear 
friends, I have nothing further to do than simply to give 
it; and even should it be wrong, it \viTI not very essen- 
tially injure you in your politics. 
Again, on the fourth time of my attendance at West- 
minster Hall, honest James vIas my esquire. 
\Ve were so late from divers accidents that we did not 
enter till the same moment with the prisoner. In de- 
scending the steps I heard Iny name exclainled with sur- 
prise, and looking before Ine, I sa \v myself recognized by 

frs, Crewe. (( J\fiss Burney," she cried, "\"ho could have 
thought of seeing you here! " 
Very obligingly she made me join her inlmediately, 
which, as I was with no lady, ,vas a very desirable CirCUlll- 
stance; and though her political principles are well kno\vn, 
and, of course, lead her to side 'with the enemies of J\Ir. 
Hastings, she had the good sense to conclude Ine on the 
other side, and the delicacy never once to distress me by 
any discussion of the prosp,cution. 
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I wa
 much disappointed to find nothing intended for 
this day's trial but hearing evillence; no speaker \vas pre- 
paring; all the attention was tlevote<l to the witnesses. 
Mr. Adam, 
Ir. Dudley Long, and others that I know 
not, came froln the conlll1ittee to chat with 
frs. Crewe; 
but soon after one came liot so unknown to me - :ðfr. 
Burke; and l\frs. Cre\ve, seeÏ1ìg hiln ascend, named hirll to 
me, but Wa
 herself a little surprised to sc.e it wa:i his pur- 
pose to nanle himself, for he imluediately nlade up to me, 
and with an air of such frank kindness that, could I have 
forgot his errand in that TIaIl, would have Inade me receive 
him as fornlerly, when I ,vas ahnost fascinated with him. 
But far other were my bensations. T trembled as he 
approached me, \vith conscious change of sentiments, and 
\vith a dread of his pressing from IDe a disapprobation he 
might resent, but \vhich I knew not how to dic;guise 
(( Near-sighted as I am," crieò be, cc T kne\v you imme- 
diately. I knew you from our box the moment I looked 
up; yet ho\v long it is, except for an instant here, since I 
have seen you!" " Yes," I hesitatingly answered, cc I -live 
in a monastery no\v." He said nothing to this. He felt, 
perhaps, it was meant to express my inaccessibility. 
I inquired after 
lrs. Burke. lIe recounted to me the 
particulars of his sudden 
eizure when he spoke last, fronl 
the craTup in his stomach, O\Villg to a draught of cold \vater, 
which he drank in the ll1Îdst of the heat of his oration. 
I could not even "year a senl hlancc of hei ng sorry for 
hin1 on this occa
i0n ; anrl Iny cold an,;\\.ers Inade him soon 
bend down to speak with ..\Irs. Crewe. T was seated in the 
next row to her, just above. )f r. 'Y Ylldhanl was now talk- 
ing with her. '[y whole curiosity an(l drsire being to 
hear him, ,,
hich had inrluced me to make a point of 
coming thiR tinle, T wa
 eager to know if my chance \f'as 
whol1y gone. (( You are a\varc," [ crie(l, whpn he Rpoke t.... 
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me, U what brings me here this morning!" "No;" he pro
 
tested he kne,v not. 
Mrs. Cre,ve, again a little surprised, I believe, at this 
second opposition acquaintance, began questioning how 
often I had attended this trial. J\1r. Wyndham, ,vith nluch 
wanllth of regret, told her very seldonl, and that I had 
lost Mr. Burke on his best day. I then turned to speak 
to 1\Ir. llurke, that I Illight not seeln listening, for they 
interspersed various civilities upon my peculiar right to 
have heard all the great speeches, but 1\11'. Burke was in 
so profound a reverie he did not hear me. I ,vished 1\1 l". 
'Vyndham had not either, for he called upon him aloud, 
Ct 1\11'. Burke, Miss Burney speaks to you!" He gave me 
his immediate attention with an air so flùl of respect that 
it quite shamed nle. 
ce Indeed," I cried, cc I had never meant to speak to Mr. 
Burke again after hearing hin1 in Westminster Hall. I 
had meant to keep at least that geographical tÍ1nidity." 
I alluded to an expression in his great speech of "geo- 
graphical III orality " ,vhich had struck me very much. He 
laughed heartily, instantly comprehending nle, and as- 
sured me it was an idea that had occurred to him on the 
moment he had uttered it, wholly without study. 
A little general talk followed; and then, one of the 
Lords rising to question some of the evidence, he said he 
must return to his Committee and business, - very flat- 
teringly saying, in quitting his post, "This is the first tinle 
I have played truant from the Manager's Box." Ho,vever 
I might be obliged to bim, which sincerely J felt, I was 
yet glad to have him go. 1\1y total ill-,vill to all he was 
about made his conversation merely a pain to TIle. 
I did not feel the sanle wit.h regard to 111'. ,V yndhaul. 
He is not the prosecutor, and seems endowed with so much 
libera]ityand candor that it not only encourages IDe to 
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speak to him what I think) but l(>ads me to believe he will 
one day or other reflect upon joining a. party so violent as 
a stain to the independence of his character. 
Alnlost instantly 
fr. ,,7'yndham carn
 forward to the 
place 
fr. Burke had yacated. "Are you approaching," I 
cried, " to hea,l' my uphraidinhs ? " 
(( 'Yhy, I don't kno\v," crie<<i he, looking half alarn1ed. 
"Oh! I give you warning, if you C01l1e you must expect 
then1; so my invitation is ahno:")t as pleasant as the man's 
in ' ::\Ieasure for 
leasure,' \\ ho calls to :\faster Rarnardine, 
c Won't you conle down to be hanged?' " 
(( IIow'," cried he, cc have I incurred your upbraidings ? " 
Ie Dy bringing Ine here," I answered, cc only to di!'appoint 
me." "Did '{ bring you here? U " Yes, by telling me you 
'were to Rpeak to-clay." lIe protested he could never have 
made such an assertion. I eXplained lHyself, reminding 
him he had told me he \vas cprtainly to speak before the 
recess; and that therefore, when I wa::; informed this was 
to be the last day of trial till after the recess, I concluded 
T should he right, hut fourul n1ys
lf so utterly wrong as to 
hear nothing but such evidence as I could not even under- 
stanrl, because it was so uninteresting J could not even 
listen to it. 
"How strangely," he excJaÍ1ned, "are \ve all moulded, 
that nothing ever in this mortal life, ho\vever pleasant 
in itself, and however de3irable from its circumstanceg, 
can come to us wit.hout alloy- not even flattery; for here, 
at this TllOnlent, an the high gratification T Rhonld f('(\l, and 
I aIll ,veIl dispose(i to feel it thoroughly in supposing you 
could think it \vorth your while to COTl1e hither in order to 
hear nle, is kept down and subùued l)y the consciousneqs 
how ruucl1 I nlust ùisappoint yon." 
" Not at all," cried I; 'c the worse you speak, the betteJ 
for my side of the question." 
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He laughed, but confessed the agitation of his spirits 
was so great in the thought of that speech, whenever he 
was to make it, that it haunted him in fiery dreams in his 
sleep. " Sleep!" cried I; "do you ever sleep?" He 
stared a little, but I added with dryness, "Do any of you 
that live down there in that prosecutor's den ever sleep in 
your beds? I should have imagined that, had you even 
attenlpted it, the anticipating ghost of Mr. Hastings would 
have appeared to you in the dead of the night, and have 
drawn your curtains, and glared ghastly in your eyes. 1 do 
heartily wish Mr. Tickell would send you that' Anticipa- 
tion' at once! " 
This idea furnished us with sundry Ï1nages, till, looking 
down upon l\ir. Hastings, with an air a little moved, he 
said, " I am afraid the most insulting thing we do by hinl 
is coming up hither to show ourselves so easy and rlisen- 
gaged, and to enter into conversation with the ladies." 
"But I hope," cried I, alarmed, "he does not see that." 
"Why your caps," cried he, "are much in your favor for 
concealment; they are excellent screens to all but the first 
row! " 
I saw him, however, again look at the poor, and, I sin- 
cerely believe, much-injured prisoner, and as I saw also he 
still bore with my open opposition, I could not but again 
seize a favorable mOlnent for being more serious with him. 
"Ah, Mr. Wyndham," I cried," I have not forgot what 
dropped from you on the first day of this trial." 
He looked a little surprised. " You," I continued, 
" probably have no remembrance of it, for you have been 
living ever since down there; but I was more touched 
with what you said then, than with all I have since heard 
from all the others, and probably than \vith all I shall hear 
even from you again when you mount the rostrum." 
(( You conclude," cried he, looking yery sharp, (C I shaH 
then be better steeled against that fatal candor?" 
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"In fact," cried I, (( 
Ir. W yndlJam, I òo really believe 
your steeling to Le factitious, not\vithstallJing you took 
pains to assure Dle your candor was but the deeper malice j 
and yet I will own, when once I have heard your speech, 
I have little expectation of ever haviug the honor of cou 
versing with you again." 
Ie And why? I' cried he, starting back; "what am [ tn 
say that you denounce such a forfeit beforehand?" 
I could not explain; I left him to inlagine; for, should 
he prove as violent and as personal as the rest, I had no 
objection to his previously understanding I could have nu 
future pleasure in discoursiug with hini. 
"I think, however," I continued, with a laugh," that 
since I have settled this future taciturnity, I have a fair 
right in the meanwhile to say whatever conIes uppermost." 
He agreed to this with great approvance. 
H 
rolière, you know, in order to oLtain a natural opinion 
of his plays, applied to an old woman; you, upon the same 
principle, to obtain a natural opinion of political lllatters, 
should apply to au ignorant one; - for you will never, I 
am sure, gain it duwn there." 
He suÚled, whether he \vould or not, but protested this 
was the severest stricture ulJon his Committee that had 
ever yet been uttered. 
I told hiIll as it wa
 the last tinle he was likely to hear 
unbia.ssed seutiments upon this subject, it \vas right they 
should be spokeu very intelligibly. 
(( And permit rue," I said, "to begin \vith what strike
 
Ine the most. \Yere :hIre Hastings really the culprit he is 
represented, he wuulù never stand there." 
" C ertainly ," cried he, with a candor he could not 
u p- 
press, "there seeIns som
thing favorable in that; it ha
 8 
good look; but assure yourself he never expected to seti 
this day." 
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It But would he, if guilty, have \vaited its chance ? Was 
not all the \vorld before him? Could he not have chosen 
any other place of residence?" 
" Yes; - but the shame, the disgrace of a flight?" 
"'Vhat is it all to the shame and disgrace of convicted 
guilt?" 
He made no answer. 
" And no\v," I continued, "shall I tell you, just in the 
sallie simple style, how I have been struck with the speak- 
ers and speeches I have yet heard?" He eagerly begged 
me to go on. "The whole of this public speaking is quite 
new to me. I was never in the House of Commons. I t is 
all a new creation to me." " And 'what a creation it is!" 
he exclaimed; "how noble, how elevating! - and what an 
inhabitant for it!" I received his compliment with great 
courtesy, as an encouragement for me to proceed. 
I then began upon Mr. Burke; but I must give you a 
very brief summary of my speech, as it could only be in- 
telligible at full length from your having heard his. I told 
him that his opening had struck me with the highest ad- 
miration of his powers, from the eloquence, the in1agina- 
tiol1, the fire, the di versity of expression, and the ready 
flow of language, with which he seemed gifted, in a most 
superior manner, for any and every purpose to which rheto- 
ric could lead. (( And when he came to his two narra- 
tives," I continued, "when he related the particulars of 
those dreadful murders, he interested, he engaged, he at 
last overpowered me; I felt my cause lost. I could hardly 
keep on my seat. My eyes dreaded a single glance towards 
a man so accused as Mr. Hastings; I wanted t.o sink on 
the floor, that they might be saved so painful a sight. I 
had no hope he could clear himself; not another wish in 
his favor remained. But when from this narration .ßll. 
Burke proceeded to his own comments and declamation- 
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when the charges of rapacity, cruelty, tyranny '\"ere gene- 
ral, and Blade with all the violence of personal detestation, 
aud continued antI aggravated without any further fact or 
illustration; then there appeared more of study than of 
truth, Inore of invective than of justice; and, in short, 
o 
little of proof to so Illuch of passion, that in a "éry short 
tilne I began to lift up nlY head, nlY seat was no longer 
uueasy, DlY eyes \\ ere indifferent ,vhich ,vay they looked. 
or what object caught thmB; and before I was ulyself 
aware of the declension of l\Ir. Burke's powers over lIlY 
feelings, I found luyself a IUere spectator in a public place, 
and looking all around it, with Iny opera-glas
 ill In}" 
hand! " 
His eyes sought the ground on hearing this, and with no 
other comment than a rather uncomfortable shrug of the 
shoulders, he expressively and concisely said - (C I con1pre- 
hend you perfectly!" This was a hearing too favorable to 
stop Ine; and 
lr. IIastings constantly before me was an 
animation to nlY spirits which nothing less could have 
given n1e, to a Inanager of such a COlnmittee! 
I next, therefore, began upon )'fr. Fox; and I ran 
through the general matter of his speech, with such ob- 
servations as had occurred to llle in hearing it. cc His 
violence," I said, "had that sort of monotony that seemed 
to result from its being factitious, and I felt less pardon 
for that than for any extravagance in ðlr. Rurke, whose 
excesses seemed at least to be unaffected, and, if they spok
 
against his judgment, spared his probity. 
Ir. Fox ap- 
peared to have no such excuse; he looked all good humor 
and negligent ease the instant before be began a speech of 
uninterrupted passion and vehemence, and he wore the 
same careless and disengaged air the very instant he had 
finished. A display of talents in which the inward man 
took so little share could bave no PO\\ ers of persuasion to 
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those who saw thelll in that light; and, therefore, however 
their brilliancy might be adlnired, they were useless to 
their cause, for they left t.he mind of the hearer in the 
same state that they found it." 
After a short vind1cation of his friends he said, " Yon 
haye never heard Pitt? Yon ,youlJ. like him beyond any 
other competitor." 
\.nd then he made his panegyric in 
very strong terms, allowing hiIn to be equal, ready, splen- 
did, wonderful! - he ,vas in constant astonishment him- 
self at his po\vers and success;- his youth and inexperience 
never seenled against hilll: though he mounted to his pres- 
ent height after and ill opposition to such a vortex of 
splendid abilities, yet, alone and unsupported, he coped 
with them all! And then, with conscious generosity, he 
finished a most nohle éloge \yith these words: "Take - you 
may take - the testinlony of an enemy - a very confirmed 
enemy of 
fr. Pitt's I" Not 'l.Jery confirrned, I hope I A 
man so liberal can harhor no enn1Ïty of that dreadful ma- 
lignancy that sets mitigation at ùefiance for ever. 
I then said " Now, then, l\lr. \V yndham, shall I tell you 
fairly \vhat it is that inrluced me to say all this to you?- 
Dr. Johnson I - what I have heard frOln hilll of Mr. Wynd- 
ham has been the cause of all this hazardous openness." 
"'T was a noble cause," cried he, well pleased, "and noble 
has been its effect I I loved him, indeed, sincerely. He 
has left a chasm in my heart- a chaslll in the world J 
There was in him what I never saw before, what J never 
shall find again I I lament every monlent as lost, that I 
luight have spent in his society, and yet gave to any 
other." 
How it delighted rne to hear this just praise, thus 
warmly uttered! - I could speak from this moment upon 
no other subject. I told him how much it gratified me; 
and we agreed in comparing notes upon the very few np- 
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portunities his real remaining friends could now meet with 
of a sÍIni1ar indulgence, since so little \vas his intrinsic 
\v(Jlth understood, while so deeply all his foibles had been 
felt, that in general it was nlerely a matter of pain to hear 
hinl even named. 
How did \ve then emtùate each other in calling to mind 
all his excellences! (( TIis abilities," cried 
fr. 'Vyno.ham, 
(( \\ ere gigantic, ano. always at hand; 110 nlatter for the 
subject, he had infofInation ready for everything. He was 
fertile, - he was universal!" l\fy praise of him \\ as of a 
still more solid kind, - his principles, his piety, his kind 
heart under all its rough coating: but I need not repeat 
what I said, - my dear friends know every \vord I re- 
minded him of the airiugs, in which he gave his time with 
his carriage for the benefit of l)r. Johnson's health. (( "That 
an advantage! n he crieù, (( was all that to myself! I had 
not merely an adlniration, but a tenderness for him, - the 
more I kne\v him, the stronger it became. vVe never dis- 
agreed; even in politics, I found it rather words than 
things in which \ve differed." "And if you could so love 
him," cried I," knowing hiru only in a general way, what 
would you have felt for him had you known him at 
Streatham ? U 
I then gave him a little history of hi,:; nlanners and \vay 
of life there, - his good humor, his sport, his kindness, his 
sociability, and all the many excellent qualities that, in 
the world at large, were by so many means obscured. TIe 
was e:xtreffiely interested in all I told hÏln, and regrettiugly 
said he had only known him in his worst days, ,,,hen hiq 
health was upon its decline, and infirnlities were cro\vding 
fast upon hilli. 
cc Had he lived longer,)) he cried, "I am qatisfied I 
should h1.ve taken to him almost \\'holly. 1 should have 
taken hirl to my heart! have looked up to hinl, applied to 
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him, advised \vith him in all the most essential occurrences 
of my life! I am sure, too, - though jt is a proud asser- 
tion, - he would have liked me, also, better, had we min- 
gled more. I felt a mixed fondness and reverence growing 
so strong upon lue, that I am satisfied the closest union 
would have followed his longer life." Just before we 
broke up "There is nothing," he cried, with energy, 
"for ,vhich I look back upon myself with severer disci- 
pline than the time I have throV\rn a\vay in other pursuits, 
that might else have been devoted to that wonderfullnan!" 
He then said he must be gone, - he was one in a Com- 
mittee of the House, and could keep away no longer. 
But, very soon after, l\Ir. Burke mounted to the Housl. 
of Commons again, and took the place left by Mr. Wynd- 
ham. I inquired very much after J\ílrs. Burke, and we 
talked of the spectacle, and its fine effect; and I ventured 
to mention, allusively, some of the digressive parts of the 
great speech in which I had heard him: but I saw hinl 
anxious for speaking more to the point, and as I could not 
talk to him - the leading prosecutor - with that frank- 
ness of opposing sentiments which I used to Mr. W ynd- 
ham, I ,vas anxious only to avoid talking at all; and so 
brief was my speech, and so long my silences, that, of 
course, he was soon wearied into a retreat. Had he not 
acted such a part, with what pleasure should I have ex- 
erted myself to lengthen his stay [ Yet he went not in 
wrath; for, before the close, he callie yet a third tiu1e, to 
say "I do not pity you for having to sit there so long, for, 
with you, sitting can now be no punishment." H No," cried 
I, "I may take rest now for a twelvemonth back." His 
son also came to speak to me; but, not long after, 11rs. 
Crewe called upon me to say, "Miss Burney, Mr. Sheridan 
begs me t.o introduce him to you, for he thinks you have 
forgot him." I did not feel very cornforta ble in this; the 
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part he acts would take froln me all desire for his notice. 
even were his tK'ìlents as siugular as they are celebrated. 
Cold, therefore, ,vas my reception of his salutations, though 
as civil as I could make it. He talked a little over our 
fOl'lner Iueeting at :\IJ'
. Chohnondeley's, and he reminded 
Ille of what he had there urged ana lJcrsuaded with all hi:i 
ulight, nalnely, that I would \\ rite a cOJnedy; and he now 
reproached llie for Iny total disregard of his counsel and 
opinion. I lllaùe little or 110 a.ns\ver, for T am always put 
out by such sort of discourse, especially when entered upon 
\vith such abruptness. 
Recollecting then, that U Cecilia" had been published 
since that time, he began a very florid flourish, saying he 
\vas in my debt greatly, not only for reproaches about \vhat 
I had lleglected but for fine speeches abuut \" hat I bad 
performed. I hastily interrupted him with a fair retort, 
exclainÜDg - (( Oh! if fine speeches nlay no\, be made, I 
ought to begin first - but know not where I should end!" 
I then asked after 
Irs. Sheridan, and he soon after left nle. 
In the conclusion of the day's business there 'was much 
speaking, and I heard 
Ir. Fox, l\ir. Burke J and several 
others: but the whole turned extreluely in favor of the 
gentleman at the bar J to the great consternation of thp 
accusers, whose O\Vn witl1es
es gave testimuny, nlo
t uuex. 
pectedly, on the side of }'fr. Hastings. 


APRIL. - I have scarce a memoranduul of this fatal 
month, in \vhich 1 \vas bereft of the most revered of 
friends,] and J perhaps, the most perfect of women. 
I believe I heard the last \\'ords she uttered; I cannut 
learn that she spoke after my reluctant departure. She 
finished with that cheerful resignation, that lively hope, 
\\- hich always broke forth \vhtn this last - a'\ ful- - but, 
1.11'8. Delany. 
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to her, most happy change seemed approaching. Poor Miss 
p.- and myself ,vere kneeling by her bedside. She had 
just given lue her soft hand; ,vithout power to see either 
of us, she felt and knew us. Oh, never can I cease to 
cherish the ren10mbrance of the sweet, benign, holy voice 
with which she pronounced a blessing upon us both I We 
kissed her; and, with a slnile all bealning - I thought it 
so - of heaven, she seelned then to bave taken leave of all 
earthly solicitudes. Yet then, even then, short as was her 
time on earth, the same soft human sensibility filled her 
for poor human objects. She ,vould not bid us farewell- 
would not tell us she should speak \vith us no more - she 
only said, as she turned gently a,vay from us, "And now- 
I'll go to sleep 1" - But, oh, in what a voice she said it! 
I felt what the sleep ,vould be; so did poor Miss P-. 
How full of days and full of honors was her exit I I 
should blush at the affliction of DiY heart in losing her, 
could I ever believe excellence was given us here to love 
and to revere, yet gladly to relinquish. No, I cannot think 
it: the deprivation Inay be a chastisen1ent, but not a joy. 
We may submit to it with patience; but we cannot have 
felt it with warmth where we lose it without pain. Outra- 
geously to murmur, or sullenly to refuse consolation- 
there, indeed, we are rebels against the 
ispensations of 
Providence - and rebels yet lnore weak than wicked; for 
what and whom is it we resist? what and who are we for 
such resistance? 
She bid IDe - how often did she Lid me - not grieve to 
lose her I Yet she said, in my absence, she knew I must, 
and sweetly regretted how much I Inust miss her. I teach 
myself to think of her felicity; and I never dwell upon 
that without faithfully feeling I would not desire her 
return. But, in every other channel in ,vhich lllY thoughts 
and feplings turn, I miss her with so sad a void! She was 
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all that I dearly loved that remained withitl my reach; she 
was beconle the bosom repository of all the livelong day's 
transactions, reflections, feelings, and wishes. Her own ex- 
alted mind was all expanded \vhen we met. I do not think 
she concealed from me the most secret thought of her 
heart; and while every word that fell from her spoke wis- 
dOIll, piety, and instruction, her manner had an endearment, 
her spirits a native gaiety, and her smile, to those she loved, 
a tenderness so animated. - Db, ,,"hy do I go on entering 
into these details? Believe n1e, my dear friends, noVo - 
now that the bitterness of the first blow is over, and that 
the dreary chasm becomes more familiar to me, I think and 
trust I would not call her back. 
What a message she left me! did you hear it? She 
told !Irs. Astley to say to me, \vhen she ,vas gone, ho\v 
much comfort I must always feel in reflecting ho,v much 
her latter days had been soothed by me. 
Blessed spirit! sweet, fair, and beneficent on earth! - 
Oh, gently mayest thou now be at rest in that last home- 
to which fearfully I look for\vard, yet Hot hopeless; never 
that - and sometimes with fullest, fairest, su blinlest ex- 
pectations! If to her it be given to plead for those she 
left, I shall not be forgotten in her prayer. TIest to her 
sweet soul! fest and everlasting peace to her gentle spirit! 
My dearest friends, I kno\v not ,,,,hy I \\Tite all this; but T 
can hardly turn myself a way and write anything else. 
You must not read a \vord of it to 
Ir. Locke. 
I ,vill now compile the heads of this sad month, and 
then end it with a conference long since promised with ::\Ir. 
'Vyndham, vthich may enliven it to my feeling friends nnd 
to my own pen. 
I saw my poor lovely 
Iiss p- t\vice in every day, 
when in town, till after the last holy riteR had been per. 
formed. I had no peace a\\?ay from her; I thought IUY" 
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self fulfilling a wish of that sweet departed saint, in con- 
signing all the time I had at DIY own disposal to solacing 
and advisillg with her beloved niece, who received this 
little offering with a sweetness that once again twined her 
round my heart. 


I was much blamed here, universally, for my conduct at 

is time, in keeping alive all my sorrow, by going so con- 
l,inually to that scene of distress. They kne\v not it \vas my 
only balm! - all for which I could willingly exert myself, 
and all that rested with me of power to pay the devotion 
of my heart to the revered manes of her who was gone. 


My poor Miss P- came to Windsor to settle her 
affairs here, and again I spent with her every Inoment in 
my power, though, indeed, I could not enter that house 
with a very steady foot; but we could join our tears, and 
try to join promises and exhortations to submission. 
Poor :\Irs. Astley, the worthy humble friend, rather than 
servant, of the most excellent departed, \vas the person 
\vhom, next to the niece, I most pitied. She was every 
way to be lamented: unfit for any other service, yet un- 
provided for in this, by the utter and most regretted inabil- 
ity of her much-attached mistress, who frequently told me 
that leaving poor Astley unsettled hung heavy 011 her mind. 
My dearest friends know the success I had in venturing 
to represent her worth and situation to my Royal Mistress. 
In the moment when she came to my room to announce 
His Majesty's gracious intention to pension Mrs. Astley 
here as housekeeper to the same house, I really could scarce 
withhold myself from falling prostrate at her feet: I never 
felt such a burst of gratitude but where I had no ceremo- 
nials to repress it. 
Joseph too, the faithful footman, I was most anxious to 
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secure in some good service; and I related my wishes for 
him to General Cary, \"ho procured for him a place with 
his daughter, I..ady \ulherst. 
I forget if I have ever read you the sweet words that 
accompanied to me the kind legacies left me by my hon- 
ored friend - I Lelie\re not. 
They "
ere ordered to he sent me "ith the portrait of 
Sacharissa, and two medallions of their l\fajesties: they 
were originally written to accompany the legacy to the 
Bishop of 'V orcestcr, Dr. IIurd) as you may perceive by the 
style, but it w'as desired they might also be copied:- 
(( I take this liberty, that my much-esteemed and re- 
spected friend may sometimes recollect a person who 
was so sensible of the honor of her friendship, and 
who delighted so much in her conversation and \vorks. " 
X eed I - oh, I an1 sure r need not - say with what 
tender, grateful, sorro,ving joy I received these sweet 
pledges of her invaluable regard! 
To these, hy another corlicil, \vas adderl the choice of on.' 
of her Inosaic flo\vers. .And, verbally, on the night but 
one before she died, she desired I might have her fine 
quarto edition of Shakespeare, sweetly saying she had 
never received so much pleasure from him in any other 
way as through lHY reading. 
"'fiat a heart overflowing with kindness, goodness, and 
henevolcnce ".as hers! - ever insensible to the noblest 
things sbe did; ever alive to the most trivial she receiyed! 
She always appeared to rue an angel before her time - oh, 
may she now be a guardian, a guiding, and a pitying one: 
The part of this month in which my Susanna "-as in 
town I kept no journal at aU. ...\.nd I have now nothing 
to add but to copy those IneInorandums I nlade of tho 
Trial on the day I went to 'Yestminster Hall with my 
two friends, previous1y to the deep calamity on w'hich T 
VOL. T. 30 
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have dwelt. They told me they could not hear what l\fr. 
"\Vynrlham said; and there is a spirit in his discourse 
more worth their hearing than any other thing I have 
now to write. 
You may relllember his cOIning straight from the man 
agers, in their first procession to their box, and beginning 
at once 8 nlost anÏIuated at.tack - scarcely 'waiting first to 
say Ho\v do! - before he exclaimed, cc I have a great quar- 
rel with you I - I am con1e llO\V pnrposely to quarrel with 
you I-you have done me mischief irreparable - you have 
ruined me !" "Have?" " Yes: and not only '\vith what 
passed here, even setting that aside, though there was mis- 
chief enough here; but you have quite undone nle since I" 
I begged him to let me understand ho'\v. cc I v"ill," he cried. 
"When the Trial broke up for the recess I \vent into the 
country, purposing to give my ,vhole time to study and 
business; but, lnost unfortunately, I had just sent for a 
llew set of 'Evelina;' and intending only to look at it, 
I was so cruelly caught that I could not let it out of nlY 
hands, and have been living '\vith nothing but the Brangh- 
tons ever since ! " 
I could not but laugh, though on this subject 't is always 
awkwardly. "There was no parting '\vith it," he continued; 
"I could not shake it off from me a morneut ! - see, then, 
every way, what mischief you have done me I" 
I asked him to Ilame to me the various managers. He 
did; adding, "Do you not like to sit here, where you can 
look down upon the several combatants before the battle?" 
When he named Mr. l\1:ichael Angelo Taylor, I particularly 
desired he might be pointed out to me, telling him I had 
long wished to see him, from the companion given to him 
in one of the Probationary Odes, where they have coupled 
him with D1Y dear father, most impertinently and unwar- 
rantably. " That, indeed," he cried, "is a licentiousness in 
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the press quite intolerable! - to attack and involve private 
characters in their pnL1ic lampoons! To Dr. Burney they 
could have no right; hut 1\Ir. 1\lichacl Angelo Taylor is 
fair game enough, and likes that or any other way what- 
ever of obtaining notice. Yon kno,v what J ohnsnn said to 
Roswell of preserving fame 1 " 
ce No." 
ce There were but t,vo ,vays," he told him, cc of preserving; 
one was hy sugar, the other by salt. t Now,' says he, t as 
the sw.eet way, Rozzy, you are but little likely to attain, 1 
would have you plunge into vinegar, and get fairly pickled 
at once.' And such has been the plan of 
Ir. l\Iichael 
Angelo Taylor. With the sweet he had, indeed, little 
chance, so he soused into the other, head over ears." 
Some time after, but I have forgotten how, we were 
agreeing in thinking suspense and all obscurity in ex- 
pectation or in opinion amongst the things most trying 
to bear in this mortal life, especially where they lead to 
some evil construction. cc But then," cried he, tt on the 
other hand, there is nothing so pleasant as clearing away 
a disagreeable prejudice; nothing so exhilarating a
 the 
dispersion of a black mist, and seeing all that had been 
black and gloomy turn out bright and fair.". 
"That, sir," cried I, tt is precisely what I expect from 
thence," pointing to the prisoner. 'Yhat a look he ga ye 
me! yet he laughed irresistibly. U However," I continuc(l, 
CI I have been putting my expectations frOlll your speech to 
Ii kind of test." tt And how, for Heaven's sake?" tc 'Thy, 
I ha ve been reading - running oyer rather - a Bet of 
speeches, in which alnlost the whole House made a part, 
upon the India Bill; and in looking those over I sa'" not 
one that had not in it something positively and pointedly 
personal, except ::\fr. 'VJ'ndbam's." tt Oh that was a mere 
accident! " tt But it was just the accident I expe('ted from 
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fr. Wyndham. I do not mean that there was invective in 
all the others, for in some there was panegyric - plenty ! 
but that panegyric was always so directed as to convey 
more of severe censure to one party than of real praise to 
the other. Yours was all to the business, and thence I 
infer you will deal just so by ],11'. Hastings." 
"I believe," cried he, looking at me very sharp, (C you 
ouly want to praise me do\vn. You knov{ what it is to 
skate a man down?" tc No, indeed." tc Why, to skate a 
man dO'wn is a very favorite diversion among a certain race 
of wags. It is only to praise, and extol, and stimulate him 
to a double and treble exertion and effort, till, in order to 
show his desert of such panegyric, the poor dupe 11lakes so 
many turnings and windings, and describes circle after 
circle with such hazardous dexterity, that, at last, down he 
drops in the midst of his flourishes, to his own eternal dis- 
grace, and their entire content." 
I gave myself no vindication from this charge but 8 
laugh. 
A little after, while ,ve \vere observing Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Wyndham exclaimed, "He's looking up; I believe he 
is looking for you." I turned hastily away, fairly saying, 
U I hope not." " Yes, he is; he seems as if he wanted to 
bow to you." I shrank back. cc No, he looks off; he thinks 
you in too bad company!" "Ah, Mr. Wyndham," cried 
I, U you should not be so hard-hearted towards him, who- 
ever else may; and I could tell you, and I will tell you if 
you please, a very forcible reason." He assented. 
U You must know, then, that people there are in this 
world who scruple not to assert that there is a very strong 
personal resemblance between 111'. Wyndham and Mr. 
Hastings; nay, in the profile, I see it myself at this mo- 
ment; and therefore ought not you to be a little softer 
than thp rest, if merely in sympathy?" He laughed very 
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heartily; and owned he haei heard of the resemblance 
before. U I could take hinl extreInely welJ," T cried, II for 
your uncle." " K 0, no; if he looks like my elder brother, 
I a<:;pire at no n10re." 
And then he offered his assistance about servants and 
carriages, and we all came a\\ ay, our diffcrent routes; but 
my Fredy and Susan nlust remember IllY meeting with 

fr. Hastings in cOIning out, and his calling after me, anò 
saying \vith a very COD1ic sort of politeness, U I must come 
here to have the pleasure of seeing 1\Iis3 Rurney, for I see 
her nowhere else." 'Vhat a strange incident ,,'ould bave 
been formed had this rencontre happened thus if I had 
accepted 1\Ir. ,V yndham's offered services! r am most 
glad I had not; I should have felt my
alf a conspirator, 
to have been so met by 1\Ir. Hastings. I have nothing 
more to say of this month. Alas! that I had not had half 
as much. 


]}IAY. - I must mention a laughable enough circuIIl- 
stance. Her 
[ajesty inquired of me if I had ever met 
with I.K'ldy Hawke? Oh yes, I cried, anrl T
ady Say and 
Sele too. U She has just desired permission to send me a 
novel of her o\vn writing," answered her 
Iajesty. cc I 
hope," cried I, "'t is not the l\Iausoleluo of .J ulia ! " TInt 
yes, it proved no less! and this she has now published and 
sends about. You must renlember Lady Say and Sele's 
quotation from it. Her ::.\fajesty ,vas so gracious as to lend 
it me, for I had some curiosity to read it. It is all of a 
piece - all love, love, love, unmixed and unadulterated 
with any more ,,'orldly materials. 


JULY. - Early in this month the King's indisposition 
occasioned the plan of his going to Cheltenhaln, to try the 
effect of the \\9aters drank upon the spot.. It was settled 
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that the party should be the smallest that was possible, 
as bis 
lajesty was to inhabit the house of Lord Faucon- 
berg, vacated for that purpose, \vhich was very small. 
He resolved upon only taking his Equerry in waiting, 
and pages, &c. Lord Courtown, his treasurer of the house- 
hold, ,vas already at Cheltenhan1, and therefore at hand 
to attend. The Queen agreed to carry her Lady of the 
Bedchamber in waiting with Miss Planta and F. B., 
and none others but wardrobe-women for herself and 
the Princesses. 
So now for yesterday, Saturday, July 12. 
We were all up at five o'clock; and the noise and COll- 
fusion reigning through the house, and resounding all 
around it, from the quantities of people stirring, boxes 
nailing, horses neighing, and dogs barking, was tremendous. 
I must no"T tell you the party: Their Majesties; the 
Princesses Royal, Augusta, and Elizabeth; Lady W ey. 
mouth, J\lr. Fairly, Colonel Gwynn, Miss Planta, and a 
person you ha ve sometimes met. Pages for King, Queen, 
and Princesses, Wardrobe-women for ditto, and footmen 
for all. 
Å smaller party for a royal excursion cannot ,veIl be 
imagined. How we shall all manage Heaven knows. Miss 
Planta and myself are allowed no maid; the house would 
not hold one. 
The Royal party set oft. first, to stop and breakfast at 
Lord Harcourt's at Nuneham. 
You will easily believe Miss Planta and myself were not 
much discomfited in having orders to proceed straight for- 
ward. You know we have been at Nuneham. 
When we arri ved at Cheltellham, which is almost all 
one street, extremely long, clean, and well paved, \ve had 
to turn out of the public way about a quarter of a mile, 
to proceed to Fa 1 1conberg Hall, which my Lord Faucon- 
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berg has lent for the King's use during his stay at this 
place. 
It is, indee(l, situated on a Inost sweet spot, surrounded 
with lofty hills beautifully variegated, and ùounded, for 
the principal object, with the hills of :\Ialvern; which, 
here barren, and there cultivated, here all chalk, anù there 
all verdure, ren1Ïnded me of Box-hill, and ga\re Iue an iUl- 
Inediate sensatiun uf reflected dS ,vell as of visual pleasure, 
frOlU giving to my new haùitati0Il sonlP re
e111ùlance of 
Norbury Park. 
'Vhen we hall mounted the gradual Ub.?p.nt on which the 
house stands, the crowd all around it ,vas as one head! 
'Ve stopped within twenty yards of the door, uncertain 
how to proceed. All the J
oyals were at the windows; 
and to pass this multitude - to wade through it, rather- 
was a Inost disagreeable operation. However, we had no 
choice: we therefore got out, and leaving the ,\"ardrobe- 
women to find their way to the back-door, ::\Iiss Planta anrl 
I glided on to the front one, where \\"e sa\v the two gentle- 
men, and \vhere, as soon as \ve got up the steps, we 
encounterell the King. He inquired Tnost graciously con- 
cerning our journey; and Lady vVeYlnouth caluc down- 
stairs tu SUlllmon me to the Queen, who was ill excellent 
spirits, and said she would show nle her room. 
" This, ma'am!" cried I, as I entered it - {( is thú little 
roum fur your )[ajesty ? " 
" Oh, stay," cried she, laughing, u till you see your 0\\ U 
before you call it little! " 
Soon after, she sent IIle upstairs for that pur}Jose; unù 
then, to be sure, I began to think less (lin1Ïnutively of that 
J had just quitted. :\fine, with one window, had ju::;t 
space to crowd in a bed, a cbest of drawers and three snlaH 
chairs. 
The pro
pect, however, from the windo\v is cxtreInely 
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pretty, and all is new and clean. So I doubt not being 
very cc mfortable, as I am senza Cerbera, - though having 
no maid i:= a real evil to one so little her o\vn mistress as 
111yself. I little wanted the fagging of my o,vn clothes and 
dressing, to add to my daily fatigues. 
I began unpacking, and was called to dinner. Columb, 
bappily, is allo\ved me, and he will be very useful, I am 
sure. 
fiss Planta alone dined with me, and we are to 
he companions constant at all meals, and tête-à-tête, dur- 
ing this sé,jour. She is friendly and well disposed, and I 
am perfectly content; and the more, as I know she will 
not take up my leisure unnecessarily, for she finds saunter- 
ing ill the open air very serviceable to her health, and she 
has deterrnined to make that her chief occupation. Here, 
therefore, whenever I am not in attendance or at meals, I 
expect the singular comfort of having my time wholly 
unmolested, and at my own disposal. 
Not a little was I surprised to be told, this morning, by 
her Majesty, that the gentlemen were to breakfast ,vith 
J\.liss Planta and me, every morning, by the King's orders. 
When I left the Queen, I found them already in my little 
pa.rlor. J\.1:r. Fairly came to the door to meet nIe, and hand 
me into the room, telling me of the new arrangement of 
the King, \vith an air of very civil satisfaction. Colonel 
Gwynn appeared precisely as I believe he felt, - perfectly 
indifferent to the matter. 
Miss Planta joined us, and Columb \vas hurried to get 
ready, lest the King should summon his esquires before 
they had broken their fast. Mr. Fairly undertook to settle 
our seats, and all the etiquette of the tea-table; and I ,vas 
very well content, for when he had placed me where he 
conceived I should be most comlnodiously situated, he 
fixed upon the place next me for himself, and desired 
we might all keep to our posts. 
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It ,vas next agreed, that whoever caIne first to the rOOln 
should order and make the tea; for I must often be de- 
tained by IllY \vaiting, and the !(ing is so rapid in his 
nJcals, that whoever attends hinl lllust be rapid also, or ful- 
low fasting. :ðlr. Fairly said he should alreaùy have 
hastened Columb, had he not apprehended it might be too 
brreat a liberty; for they had w'aited near half an hour, anù 
expected a call every half n1Ïnute. I set hilli perfectly at 
his ease upon this subject, assuring him I should ùe very 
little at mine if he had ever the saine scruple again. lIe 
had been in waiting, he said, hirn::;elf, ever since a q udrter 
after five o'clock in the nlorning, at which time he showed 
himself under the King's window, and \valked before the 
house till six! I was beginning to express lIlY corupassioll 
for this harass, but he interrupteù me \\7ith shrewdly say- 
ing, " Oh, this will save future fatigue, for it will establish 
lile such a character for early rising and punctuality, that I 
may no\v do as I \vill : 't is amazing what privileges a n1an 
obtains for taking liberties, when once his character is 
established for taking none! " 
But let me give you, no\v, an account of the house and 
acconul1odations. 
On the ground-floor there is one large and very pleasant 
rOOll1, which is nlade the dining-parlor. The King and 
Royal FaulÏly also breakfast in it, by therl1sel Yes, except 
the Lady-in-waiting, Lady vVeymouth. They sup there 
also, in the Sdme lllduuer. The gellt1en1en only dine with 
them, I find. Th0Y are to ùrcakfast with us, to drink tea 
where they wil1, and to sup - \vhere they can; and 1 
rather f
lIlCY, fron] what I have yet seen, it win be com- 
monly \vith good Duke HUlllphrey. 
A sillall, but very neat lh.é::;
illg-room for his l\fajesty is 
on the other side the hall, and lilY little parlor is the third 
and only other room on the ground-floor: so you will not 
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think our 1fonarch, his Consort and offspring, take up too 
much of the land called their own! 
Over this eating-parlor, on the first floor, is the Queen's 
drawing-room, in which she is also obliged to dress and to 
undress! - for she has no toilette apartlnellt! Who, after 
that, can repine at any inconvenience here for the house- 
hold? 
Here, after breakfast, she sits, with her daughters and 
her lady, and Lady Courto,vn, who, with her Lord, is 
lodged ill the to,vn of Cheltellham. And here they drink 
tea, and live till supper-time. 
Over the King's dressing-room is his bedroom, and over 
my store-room is the bedroom of the Princess Royal. 
And here ends the first floor. 
The second is divided and sub-divided into bedroom
, 
which are thus occupied: - Prill cess Augusta and Princess 
Elizabeth sleep in two beds, in the largest room. Lady 
Weymouth occupies that next in size. Miss Planta and 
myself have two little rooms, built over the King's bed- 
room; and Mrs. Sandys and Miss Macentomb, and Lady 
Weymouth's maid, have the rest. 
This is the whole house! 
Not a man but the King sleeps in it ! 
A house is taken in the to\vn for Mr. Fairly and Colonel 
Gwynn, and there lodge several of the servants, and alnong 
them Columbo The pages sleep in outhouses. Even the 
housemaids lodge in tbe town, a quarter of a mile or more 
from the house! 
While the Royals were upon the walks, Miss Plan ta and 
I strolled in the meadows, and who should I meet there 
but Mr. Seward! This was a great pleasure to me. I had 
never seen hÏ1n since the first day of Iny coming to St. 
tI ames's, when he handed me into my father's coach, in my 
sacque anil long ruffles. You may think how much we 
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h1.(1 to talk over. Rp had a gentleulan with him, for- 
tunately, who was acquainted with 
Iiss Planta's brother, 
so that we formeù twú parties without difficulty. All my 
aiIIl wa
 to inquire about \Irs. })iozzi, - J rnust, at la:it, 
call her by her now real name! - and of her we cùnven
ed 
incessantly. He told. me 1\f r. Raretti's late attack upon 
her, which T heard with great conceru. It See!IlS he has 
broken off aU intercourse" ith her, and not fronl his own 
desire, but by her evirlent wish to drop him. This is very 
surprising; hut many others of her fOrlnel' friends, once 
highest in her favor, make the same COIn plaint. 
:\fO
DAY, JULY 21sT. - I was very nl"llch (lisappointed 
this morning to see Colonel Gwynn come alone to break- 
fast, and to hear fronl him that his poor colleague was 
still confined. 
The royal party all went at ten o'clock to Tewkesbury. 
About noon, while I was writing a folio letter to my 
dear father, of our proceedings, Mr. Alberts, the Queen's 
page, caIne into Iny little parlor, and ::;aid, "If you are at 
leisure, ma'am, 'Ir. Fairly begs leave to ask you how 
you do." 
I was all aInazerucnt, for I had concluded. his confine- 
ment irremediable for the present. 
I was quite happy to receive him; he looked very ill, 
and his face is still violently swelh.>d. He bad a handker- 
chief held to it, and was Illuffied up in do great coat; and 
indeed he seemed unfit enough for cODling out. 
He apologized fOl. interrupting me. 1 assured him I 
should have ample tÌllle for U1Y letter. "'Vhat a letter! " 
cried he, looking at its siL:e; IC it is just such 8 one as I 
should like to receive, and not--" 
" l{ead," cried 1. 
" No, no ! - and not answer I JJ 
He then sat down, and I saw by his llisnner he came 
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with design to make a sociable visit to me. He was 
serious almost to sadness, but with a gentleness that could 
not but raise in ,vhomsoever he had addressed an implicit 
sympathy. 
He led almost immediately to those subjects on which 
he loves to d\vell- Death and Immortality, and the 
assured misery of all stations and all seasons in this vain 
and restless \vorld. 
I venturerl not to eontradict him with my happier sen- 
timents, lest I should a\vaken some fresh pain. I heard 
him, therefore, in quiet and lueditative silence, or made but 
such general answers as could hazard no allusions. Yet, 
should I ever see him in better spirits, I shall not scruple 
to discuss, in such a ,vayas I can, this point, and to vindi- 
cate as well as I am able my op}Josite opinion. 
He told me he had heard a fifth week was to be now 
added to this excursion, and he confessed a 1l10St anxious 
solicitude to be gone before that tiIne. He droppeà SOlne- 
thing, unexplained, yet very striking, of a peculiar \vish to 
be a\vay ere SOlue approaching period. 
I felt his meaning, though I had no key to it; I felt 
that he coveted to spend in quiet the anniversary of the 
day on which he lost his lady. 
You may believe I could say nothing to it ; the idea was 
too tender for discussion; nor can I divine whether or not 
he wishes to open more on this subject, or is better pleased 
by my constant silence to his own allusions. I know not, 
indeed, whether he thinks I even understand thern. 
\Ve then talked over Oheltenham and our ,yay of life, 
and then ran into discourse upon Courts and Court life in 
general. I frankly said I liked theln not, and that, if I 
had the direction of any young person's destination, I 
would never risk them into such a Illode of living; fOT J 
though vices might be as well avoided there as anywhere, 
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and in this Court particularly, there \\Fere mischiefs of a 
sJIlaller kind, extremely pernicious to all nobleness of 
character, to which this Court, with (111 its really bright 
exaulples, was as liable dS any other, - the mischiefs of 
jealousf, naITowness, and selfishness. 
He did not see, he said, whell there ,\ as a place of set- 
tled inconle and appropriated Lusiness, \vhy it might nut 
be filled both with integrity anù content in a Court as ,ve]J 
as elsewhere. AmLition, tIle desire of rising, those, Ll
 
said, were the nlotives to that envy \vhich set such litt1e 
passions in motion. One situation, however, there \"'P d.$ 
he said, which he looked upon as truly dangerous, and as 
almost certain to pervert the fairest disposition; it was 
one in which he would not place any person for WhOlll he 
had the smallest regard, as he looked upon it to be the 
greatest hazard a character could run. This was, being 

laid of Honor. 
TUESDAY, JULY 22ND. - 
Ir. Seward, with a good- 
hurnored note, sent me the .l\Iagazine with Baretti's strict- 
ures on 1\Irs. Thrale. Good heaven, ho\v abusive! It can 
hardly hurt her - it is so palpably meant to do it. I 
cuuld not have suspected hiIn, with all his violellce, of u. 
bitterness of invective so cruel, so ferocious! 
I well rernclnber his saying to me, \vhen first I saw him 
after the discovery of " Evelina," " I see what it is you can 
do, you little witch - it is, that you can hang us all up 
for laughing-stocks; but hear m
 this one thing, don't 
11ledJle with n1e. I see ,,,hat they are, your powers; but, 
reulember, when you provoke an Italian, you run a dagger 
into your own breast!" 
I half shuddered at the fearful caution from him,l be- 
cause the dagger ,vas a word of unfortunate l
conection; 
hut, good heaven! it could only be a half shudder when 


1 Baretti had himself been tried for stabbing a man. 
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the caution was against an offence I could sooner die than 
commit, and which, I may truly say, if personal attack 
was \vhat he meant, never even in sport entered my mind, 
and was ever, in earnest, a thing I have held in the deep- 
est abhorrence. 
THURSDAY, JULY 31sT.- Mr. Fairly joined Miss Planta 
and me at tea. "And here," cried he, (( after all the toils 
and bustle of the day, here we meet, to finish with our 
quiet dish of tea the last, and not, to me, least pleasant 
part of the day's business." 'Ve talked nluch upon letter- 
\vriting, perfectly agreeing in holding it the first of all 
enjoyments, in the absence of those first in our affections. 
He has many correspondents, for he has many friends, and 
loves to keep up a constant intercourse with them. 'T is a 
rule with him to destroy his letters almost as soon as 
they are answered. Here, certainly, we agreed not so 
perfectly. 
Miss Planta said the Duke of York was expected the 
next day. This led to much discourse on the Princes, 
in which Mr. Fairly, with his usual but most uncommon 
openness, protested there was something in the violence 
of their animal spirits that would make him accept no post 
and no pay to live 'with them. Their very voices, he said, 
had a loudness and force that wore him. Immediately 
after he made a little attack - a gentle one, indeed - upon 
me, for the contrary extreme, of hardly speaking, anlong 
strangers at least, so as to be heard. cr And why," cried 
he; "do you speak so low? I used fornlerly not to catch 
above a word in a sentence from you." 
In talking on about the Princes, he asked me how I man- 
aged with them. Not at all, I said, for since I had re- 
sided under the Royal roof they were rarely there, and I 
had merely seen them two or three times. He congratu- 
lated me that I had not been in the family in earlier days, 
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when they all lived together; and 
rï::;:"J Planta enumerated 
various of their riots, anll the distresses and difficulties 
they caused in the household. I was very glad, I said, to 
1,e out of the way, though T did not doubt but I might 
have kept clear of them had I been even then a resident. 
cc Oh no, no," cried .:\Ir. Fairly; "they \vould have come 
to you, T prornise you; and \vhat could you have done- 
what would have become of you? - with Prince'Vïlliam 
in particular? 1)0 you not think, 
Iiss P1anta J the Prince 
of Wales and Prince \Villiam \\'ou1ò have been quite 
enough for 
Iiss Burney? 'Vhy she would have been 
quite subdued!" I assured him I had not a fear but T 
might always have avoided them. 
" Impossible! They \\"ould have come to your tea-room." 
"I would bave given up tea." "Then they \vould bave 
followed you - called for you - sent for you. The Prince 
of Wales 'would have called about him, C Here! \vhere J s 

Iiss Burney? J,' "Oh, no, no, no I" cried I; "I \\'ould have 
kept wholly out of the way, and then they \vould never 
have thought about me." "Oh, ho!" cried he, laughing, 
"never think of seeing 1fiss Burney! Prince \Yïlliam, 
too 1 what say you to that, l\Iiss Planta?" 
he agreed 
there was no prohability of such escape. I was only the 
more glad to have arrived in later times. Here a page 
came to can 1\Ir. Fairly to backgammon \vith his ::\[ajesty. 
And here ends July, 1788. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 2ND. - (
Ir. Fairly, not being well, 
shirked his attendance on the King, and spent the evenillg 
\\ith 
fiss Burney.) He said -" Have you done with I}}Y 
little book 1 " "Oh yes 1" I cried," and this n10rning 1 
have sent home the map of Glocester you were so good fiS 
k> send us. Though, I believe, I have kept b(Jth so long, 
you will Dot again be in any haste to lend me either a n1ap 
of thn land, or a poen1 of the sea!" 
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I then gave him back the cc Shipwreck." "Shall I tell 
you," cried I, "a design I have been forn1ing upon you ? " 
" A design upon me ? " " Yes; and I may as well own it, 
for I shall be quite as near success as if I disguise it." I 
then went to my little dra-wer, and took out" Akenside." 
He then began reading" The Pleasures of the Irnagination," 
and I took some work, for which I was in nluch haste, and 
Iny imagination was amply gratified. 
How sweet a poem, in parts, it is! I rejoiced never to 
have read it sooner, unless, indeed, I had read it with my 
Susan or Fredy. But anything highly beautiful I have 
almost an aversion to reading alone. He only looked out 
for favorite passages, as he has the poem almost by heart, 
and he read them with a feeling and energy that shovted 
his whole sonl penetrated with their force anù merit. 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 3RD. - This morning I was so violently 
oppresserl by a cold, ,vhich turns out to be the influenza, it 
was with the utmost difficulty I could dress myself. I did 
indeed no\V want some assistant most wofully. The Prin- 
cess Royal has already been some days disturbed with this 
influenza. When the Queen perceived it in ll1e she told 
his Majesty, who came into the room just as she \vas going 
to breakfast. Without making any answer, he hirnself 
went immediately to call Mr. Clerk, the apothecary, who 
was then \vith the Princess Royal. cc Now, l\lr. Clerk," 
cried he, "here's another patient for you." 
Mr. Clerk, a modest, sensible man, concluded, by the 
King himself having called hinI, that it \vas the Queen he 
had now to attend, and he stood bowing profoundly before 
her; but soon observing sbe did not notice him, he turned 
in some confusion to the Princess AuguRta, who was now 
in the group. " No, no! it's not me, Mr. Clerk, thank 
God!" cried the gay Princess Augusta. Still n10re con- 
fused, the poor man advanced to Princess Elizabeth. "No. 
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DO; it's not her!" cried the King. I had held back, 
having scarce power to open IUY eyes, from a vehement 
Iwad-ache, and not, indeed, ,vishing to go through my 
examination till there were fewer witnesses. But his 
l\lajesty now drew Ine out: "Jlere, 
Ir. Clerk," he cried, 
"this ib your new patient!" He then ca}n
 bowing up to 
me, the ]{ ing stall( ling close by, and the rest pretty near. 
"You - you are not well, Ina'aln ?" he cried in the greatest 
cnl harrassmCllt. · 
"No, Rir, not quite," I answered in ditto. "Oh, :\lr. 
Clerk will cure you!" cried the King. "Are - are you 
feverish, nla'all1 ?" " Yes, sir, a little." 'e T - I will send 
you a saline draught, ma'alll." "If you please." And then 
he bo,ved and decalnped. 
Did you ever hear a nlore perfectly satisfactory exan1Ï- 
nation? The poor nlodest UlaH was overpowered by such 
Royal listeners and spectators, and I could not possibly 
relieve hÌJn, for I waf-) litt1e better luyself. I went down 
to breakfast, but was so exccedingly opprcssed I could not 
hold up my h
ad; and as soon as I could escape I went to 
IllY own rOOlll, and laid down till nlY noon attendance, 
w'hich I perforIued with so IHuch difficulty I ,vas nb1igect 
to return to the same indulgence the moment I was at 
liberty. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9TH. - Her l\Iajesty this morning a 
little surprised n1e by gravely asking me what were :\11'. 
}'t:lirly's designs wit'h regard to his going a'way 1 I could 
not tell her I did not kno,-.. what I was really acquainted 
\\ it h ; yet T feared it might seem odd to her that r shoulct 
ne netter inforIne<l than herself, anfl it "-as truly ullpll)a
ant 
to Ine to relate anything he had told lne without his leave. 
Her question, therefore, gave mp a painful sensation; hut 
it was spoken v;Ïth an air so strongly denoting a nelief 
that I had power to answer it, that I felt no choice in 
VOL. I. 31 
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ll:aking a plain reply. Simply, then, "I understand, 
ma'am," I said, cc that he llleans to go to-morrow morning 
early." "'Vill he stay on to-night, then, at Worcester? " 
uN - 0, lna'am, I believe not." "I thought he rneant to 
leave us to-day? He said so." "He - intended it, ma'am, 
- he would else not have said it." "I know I understood 
so, though he has not spoke to me of his designs this 
great while." I saw an air bordering npon displeasure as 
this was said; and how sorry I felt! - and how asharned 
of being concluded the person better infonned ! Yet, as 
he had really related to 111e his plan, and I kne'v it to be 
what he had thought most respectful to herself, I con- 
cluded it best, thus catechised, to speak it all, and there- 
fore, after some hesitation, uninterrupted by her, I said, " I 
believe, ma'am, Mr. Fairly had intended fully to begin his 
journey to-day, but, as your l\fajesty is to go to the play 
to-night, he thinks it his duty to defer setting out till to- 
n10rrow, that he may have the honor to attend your Ma- 
jesty as usual." 
This, which was the exact truth, evidently pleased her. 
Here the inquiry dropped; but I ,vas very uneasy to relate 
it to l\lr. Fairly, that the sacrifice I knew he meant to 
make of another day might not lose all its grace by wanting 
to be properly revealed. 


Our journey back to Cheltenham was much more quiet 
than it had been to Worcester, for the royal party took 
another route to see 1falvern Hills, and ,ve went straight 
forward. 
Miss Plant.a having now caught the influenza, suffered 
very much all the way, and I persuaded her immediately 
to lie down when we got to Fauconberg Hall. She could 
not come down to dinner, which I had alone. The Prin- 
cess Elizabeth came to me after it, with her Majesty's per- 
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mission that I might go to the play with nlY usual party; 
but r declined it, that r Inight make some tea for poor 

Ii:-,s Planta, as she had no luaiù, nor any creature to help 
her. The Princess told me they were all going first upon 
the walks, to prornener till the play tinle. 
I sat dowll to rnake IUY solitary tea, and had just sent 
up a basin to )Iiss Planta, when, to my equal surprise and 
pleasure, 1\[1'. Fairly entered the rnOIH. " T cOlne now," he 
said, "to take IllY leave." 
They were all, he added, gone to the walks, whither he 
must in a few nlinutes follow them, and thence attend to 
t.he play, and the next morning, by five o'clock, be ready 
for his post-chaise. 
Seeing me, however, already making tea, with his usnal 
and invariable sociability he said he would venture to stay 
and partake, though he \\7as only come, he gravely repeated, 
to take his leave. ".A.nd I Inust not say," cried I, H that I 
am sorry you are going, because r know so ,veIl you wish 
to be gone that it makes me ,vish it for you lllyself." (( No," 
answered he, cc you nlust not be sorry; ,vhen our friends 
are going to any joy ,ve must think of them, and be glarl 
to part with them." 
Readily entering into the same tone, with similar plain- 
ness of truth I answ'ered, " X 0, T will not he son.y you go, 
though miss you at Cheltenham I certainly Inust." 
" Yes," 'was his unreserved assent; "you will miss me 
here, because I have spent Iny evenings with you; but you 
will not long relnain at Cheltenhanl." 
Oim
! thought I, you little think how nluch worse will 
be the quitting it. He owned that the hustle and fatigue 
of this life ,vere too Illuch both for his health and his 
spirits. 
I told him I wished it might be a gratification to him, 
in his toils, to hear how the Queen always spoke of him; 
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with what e\Tident and constant complacency and distinc- 
tion. 
"And you may credit her sincerity," I added, " since it 
is to so little a per30n as me she does this, and when no 
one else is present." 
He was not insensible to this, though he passed it over 
\vithout much answer. He showed IDe a letter from his 
second son, very affectionate and natural. I congratulateù 
hÜn, most sincerely, on his approaching happiness in col- 
lecting them all together. "Yes," he ans\vered, " Iny group 
\vill increase, like a sllo\vball, as I roll along, and they will 
soon all four be as happy as four little things know how 
to be." 
SUNDAY, AUG. 15. - When I came from her Majesty, just 
before she went dovln to dinner, I was Inet by a servant 
who delivered me a letter, whieh he told me was just COlne 
by express. I took it in some alarrn, fearing that ill llews 
alone could bring it by such haste, but before I could open 
it, he said, " 'T is from Mr. Fairly, ma'atn." I hastened to 
read it, and will now copy it:- 


"MISS BURNEY, FAUCONBERG HALL. 
" NORTHLEACH, Aug. 10th, 1788. 
"Her Majesty may possibly not have heard that Mr. 
Edmund Waller died on Thursday night. He ,vas Master 
of St. Catherine's, \vhich is ill her J\1ajesty's gift. It may 
be useful to her to have this early intelligence of this cir- 
cumstance, and you will have the goodness to mention it 
to her. Mr. W. was at a house upon his own estate within 
a mile and a half of this place. Very truly and sincerely 
yours, S. FAIRLY." 


How to comlnunicate this news, however, was a real 
distress to nle. I know her ::\Jlajesty is rather scrupulous 
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that all messages irlllnediately to herself should be con- 
veyed by the highest channels, and I feared she would 
think this ought to have been sent through her Lady then 
in waiting, La(ly IIarconrt. 
[r. l"airly, too, however 
superior to such Slnall rllatters for hirnself, is 1l10st pUI1C- 
tiliou3ly attentive to thClll for her. I coulù attribute this 
only to haste. But IllY ùifficult) \vas not alone to have 
fecei\red the intelligence - the conclusion of the note I 
was sure would surprise her. The rest, as a rnessage to 
herself, being without any beginning, would not strike her; 
but the words, " very truly and sincerely yours," COIIle out 
,vith such an abrupt plainness, and to her, who knows not 
with ,,'hat intimacy of intercourse \ve have lived together 
so rnuch during this last nlonth, I felt quite ashamed to 
show then1. 
While wavering how to Jnanage, a fortunate circumstance 
seeIlle<l to COlne into lilY relief; the Princess Elizabeth 
ran up hastily to her roonl, which is just opposite to Inine, 
before she followed the Queen down to dinner; I fle\v after 
her, and told her I had just heard of the death of ),11'. 
Waller, the 
laster of St. Catherine's, and I begged her to 
communicate it to her 
fajesty. She undertook it, witlt 
her usual readiness to oblige, and I was quite delighted to 
have been so speeùy without vrotlucÏng Ill)'" note, which I 
cleternlÍned now not even to mention unless called upon, 
and even then not to proùuce; for now, as I should nut 
have the first telling, it might easily be evaded by not hav- 
iug it in Iny pocket. 
The nlo111pnt, however, that the dinner was oyer, Prince
s 
ElÏí'aùeth came to SUllnnon Ille to the Queen. This was 
very une:\.pected, as I thought I should not see her till 
uight; but I locked up my note and followed. She '\7a
 
only with the Princesses. I found the place ,vas of im- 
portaIlce, by the interest she took about it. She asled Il1e 
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everal questions relative to Mr. Waller. I answered her 
all I could collect from my note, for further never did I 
hear; but the llloment I ,vas obliged to stop she said, 
cc Pray have you known hÎ1n long?" 
cc I never knew him at all, Ina'am." " No? "Thy, then, 
how caIne you to receive the Dews about his death?" 'Vas 
not this agreeable? I ,vas forced to say, "I heard of it 
only from Mr. Fairly, ma'am." Nothing could exceed the 
surprise ,vith which she no,v lifted up her eyes to look at 
me. "From 1Ir. Fairly? - Why did he not tell it me?" 
Oh, \vorse and worse! I was 1l0'V con1pelled to answer, 
II He did not know it when he was here, ma'am; he heard 
it at N orthleach, and, thinking it might be of use to your 
Majesty to have the account immediately, he sent it over 
express." 
A dead silence so uncolllfortable ensued, that I thought 
it best presently to go on .further, though unasked. "Mr. 
Fairly, ma'am, wrote the ne\vs to me, on such small paper, 
and in such haste, that it is hardly fit to be shown to your 
Majesty; but I have the note upstairs." No ans\ver; again 
all silent; and then Princess Augusta said, "l\1amma, lVliss 
Burney says she has the note upstairs." 
"If your Majesty pleases to see it - " She looked up 
again, much more pleasantly, and said, "I shall be glad to 
see it," with a little bow. Out I went for it, half regret- 
ting I had not burned it, to make the producing it inlpos- 
sible. When I brought it to her, she received it ,vith the 
most gracious sn1ile, and in1mediately read it aloud, with 
great complacency, till she came to the end; and then, \vith 
a lowered and somewhat altered tone, the" very truly and 
sincerely yours, " which she seemed to look at for a nloment 
with some doubt if it were not a mistake, but in returning 
it she bowed again, and simply said, cc I am very much 
obliged to Mr. Fairly. " 
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You will be sure how' luuch I was pleased during this 
last \"\ eek to hear that th
 place of the 
faster of St. 
Catherine's was given 1y her \Iajesty to 
fr. Fairly. It 
is reckoned the best in her gift, as a sinecurt. \Vhat is 
the incolue I know not: repurts differ frOlll 400l. to 800l. 
per annum 
SATURDAY, ...\.UGUST 16TH. - We left Cheltenlulln early 
this lllorning. 1\Iajol' Price Lreakfasted with us, and was 
so Inelancholy at the King's departure he could hardly 
speak a word. All Cheltenhdffi was dra\"\Tu out into the 
High-street, the gentles 011 one side aud the COilllllons 011 
the other, and a band, and" God save the King" playing 
and singing. 
My dear 1fiss P-, with all her friends, ,vas there for 
a last look, and a. sorrowful one we interchanged; l\Ir. 
Seward also, whom again I am not likely to Uleet for 
another two years at least. 
The journey was quite ,,,ithout accident or adventure. 
And thus ends the Chelteuham episode. l\Iay I not justly 
call it so, different as it is to all the mode of life I have 
hitherto lived here, or alas! aill in a way to live hencefor- 
ward? 
Ielancholy - most melancholy - was the return 
to Winùsor; destitute of all tbat could solace, CUIlllJo
e, or 
delight; replete with whatever could fatigue, harass, and 
depress! Ease, leisure, elegant society, and interesting 
cOIlllliunication, were IlOW to give place to arrogant Dlall- 
Ders, contentious disputation, and arbitrary igIloraIlce! Oh, 
Heaven! my dearest friends, what scales could have held 
and have weighed the heart of your F. B. as she drove past 
the door of her revered, lost comforter J to enter the apart 
1J1ent iuhabited by such qualities! 
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